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PREFACE. 



Since the introduction of Competitive Examinations, 
and the adoption of Free Trade on the Continent, the 
teaching of French, in England, has been making 
rapid strides in the right direction. The old classic 
system, by translation from the French, no longer 
prevails to the same extent, and translating from 
English into French now begins to take the lead, 
and will sooner or later predominate. Everybody 
learning French would like to speak and write it. 
This desideratum has been so strongly felt in the 
great public schools of England, that not only one^ 
but two, and sometimes three, French masters ar* 
to be found at most of these Institutions. 

Materials for translating English into French have 
been published ; but no book which could initiate the 
student into the Construction of French, as compared 
with English, has as yet appeared. Our grammars, 
excellent though they may be, fall short of what 
is now required^ because the transition from mere 
grammatical exercises to regular composition is not 
gradual enough, and Syntax treats orAy of Concord, 
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and not of Construction. Now, Syntax is one thing 
and Construction another. The ope simply teaches 
the concordance of words iaHheir various accidents, 
whereas Construction shows how to build, shape, 
and cement those words too^ether in the rendering]: 
of our thoughts. The present book, therefore, is not 
intended to supersede any Grammar, but to occupy 
the intermediate ground between Grammar and 
Composition, treating especially of Construction. To 
proceed from the known to the unknown, to teach 
progressively, to show how to express the reciprocal 
peculiarities of both languages, and to elucidate the 
-comparative structure by contrasting the Genius and 
Idioms of the two, has been the constant aim of 
the Author; his deep conviction being that such a 
process is the surest and most effectual way of making 
a student master of the tongue he desires to learn. 
If a Frenchman wants to learn English, let him turn 
French into English; if an Englishman wants to learn 
French, let him turn English into French. 

The greatest difficulty an English student has to 
overcome is the ever-recurring structure of his own 
language, against which he requires to be constantly 
on his guard, in order to comply with the idiom of the 
language in which he wishes to convey his thoughts. 
If he has not been taught this idiom, how can he 
possibly be expected to render the following sen- 
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tences and the like ? — She received . company once a 
week She received a blow on her temple. I went ta 
see your sister this morning, and she received me very 
coolly. As soon as she received the letter, she opened 
it She said that from the information she received, 
she did such a thing, — examples in which W-e see the 
word received capable of being translated by recevait, 
re(pit, a re<pi, eut requ, avait requ, according to the 
usage of the Tenses in the French Language. 

If he has to express his English Participial Con- 
struction, which may correspond to any Tense of our 
Verb, or be rendered by Nouns or Infinitives, is he, 
with Grammarians of considerable ability, to appeal ta 
the opinion of Cobbett, who tells him "The Present 
Participle is of much more frequent use in English than 
in French. Nothing can more characterize the two- 
languages. Not the least resemblance is there between 
them in this respect," — as if Cobbett, who shirked 
the point at issue, could possibly be an authority as 
to the proper rendering of the English Participial 
Constniction into French ! 

Difficulties exist in every language, but they must 
be faced, and faced boldly ; and the public must no 
longer believe that languages can be learned by the 
magic inspiration of "Methods," "Systems," "French 
without a Master," and other benign productions of 
the kind, which, from their own monotony, dull the 
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understanding and contract the mind, instead of 
expanding it. These performances can at most— and 
this by force of repetition — hammer into a learner's 
head a certain smattering of words, so as to make him 
ask a few questions, but will never enable him to 
carry on a conversation, because they ha^e left him 
in utter darkness as to what the French Construction 
is as compared with the English. But what else can 
be expected from books which drone into a student's 
ear sentences like the following: — Have you the horse 
which I have ? No : I have not the horse which you 
have, but I have the horse which your sister has. And 
yet this is the kind of logic which is heard daily 
repeated in many o£ our schools, — the kind of French 
too frequently taught in these countries. 

To make the French Construction plainer to the 
understanding of the young, material changes and 
improvements have been made in this Second Editioa 
The book no longer treats of the whole language 
under one head — ^namely, "The French Verbal Con- 
struction" — ^but Subdivisions of the component parts 
of the French language have been expounded sepa- 
rately, — each with the peculiarities of its idiomatic 
structure. Besides these, the. rules of Construction 
have been pointed out in parentheses throughout 
the French Prose Composition, to which explanatory 
xiotes have been appended, so that the student has 
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merely to refer to them, and they will give him the 
clue how to render his English Composition into 
good and idiomatic French. 

The illustrations of the fules of the book now 
offered to the public have been taken from our best 
classics; and throughout the exercises, the Examples, 
though of a familiar, yet not of a trite parlance, are 
the purest forms of the conversational language. The 
colloquial idiom has been preferred to the rhetorical 
and studied language of composition, the former being 
of far greater importance to foreigners for the common 
purposes of life. 

The Author hopes that this work may prove useful 
During its laborious compilation, he has had no 
other object in view than to give a higher standing 
to the teaching of the French language. Ability may 
have failed him, and his expectations may not,.perhaps> 
be fully realized ; still the book, if not the best that 
could be written, claims to be the only one that has 
yet appeared on the Comparative Construction of 
English and French. He has opened a new way, — 
a broader way ; let men of greater power smooth and 
level it, for it is the only one which will effectually 
lead the student to a knowledge of French. 

5 Upper Crescent. 
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INFINITIVE CONSTRUCTION. 



1, — An Infinitive may be either the Nominative or 
the Predicate* of a Proposition. 

AUer du connu a rinconnw est le 7)ieilleur mode 
d'instruction. To proceed from the known to the 
unknown is the best mode of instruction. 

2. — The Present Participle, used in English as 
Nominative, Predicate, or Objective either of a Verb 
or of a Preposition — En being excepted — ^is translated 
by the Infinitive in French. 

Teaching is a thing which few persons know how 
to do. Enseigrier est une chose que peu de personnes 
sachent faire. 

What is waking and sleeping, but living and dying? 
Qu'est'Ce que veiUer et dormir, si ce n'est vivre et mourir? 

* The person about whom or the thing ahont which something is Baid or asserted 
is the NominatiTe, and what is said or asserted of the Nominatiye is called the 
Predicate. "Orass is {;rreer»." "All flesh is ^aM,"f.e.t withering, fading, passing 
away like grass. 
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2 EXERCISES ON 

In giving and taJdng, there may be mistaking. A 
donner et ct prendre, on peut aiaSment ae m^pi'endre, 

HEMARE« 

The Preposition After always requires the Compound Infinitive 
either of avoir* or Stre, accordins to the nature of the Verb. 

After turning and winding about for a long time, he found his 
"Wt^ again. Apria avoir longtemps Ummoy^, il retrouva son cfiemin. 

The dnemia and my mistress retraced their steps, after having 
secured tMs lodging. La du^gne et ma maitresae, apr^ a'Stre a^sur€e8 
du loffiSf revinrent sur leurapaa, 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

SiUirvg-dovm-i^'dmneir^ eating, drinking, and behaving like 
other-people,^ appeared to him disagreeable ceremonies.^ It- 
is-not-safe* vxdking in frosty- weather.^ Calumniating a man 
in-that-way-is^ murdering him. It is being very cowardly 
to^ insult him in his misfortune (pL). My wife observed^ 
that rising too early would hurt her daughters* eyes.® 

Why do you keep^^ them writing ? He kept^^ us knocking 
at the door. Do you call that backing'^^ your friends ? 

There is a time for toeeping^ a time for latching, a time 
for talking, a time for holding-one^ s-tongue.^^ What do you 
purpose^* doing to-morrow? We renounce ^^ going there 
for-the^® present, since they have declined-Aomw^-anything- 
to-do-with-it.^^ 

All his exertions^® twcn.-iipon.-Tyhaking'^^ money. I am sorry 
for 20 having kept 21 you waiting. That child is sick from 22 
having eaten-too-mucL ^ He-made-himself-sick- with ^^ eating, 
There-Ls-no-such-thing-as-^e^i7i^-him-within-doors.25 

After describing several circles in the air, the bird 
pounced^o upon his prey. After getting^'' rich, will she be- 
come proud? After having taken-a-walk,^ he went-to-bed.^® 

1. Se mettre ^ table. — 2. Tout le monde. — 3. XJn c6r§moniaL — 
4. line fait pas bon. — 5. Temps de glace. — 6. De la sorte, c'est. 
— 7. Que de. — 8. Me fit observer. — 9. La vue. — 10. Faire. — 11. 
Laisser. — 12. Soutenir. — 13. Se taire. — 14. Se proposer de. — 15. 
Renoncer K — 16. A. — 17. RefiisS de s'en mfiler. — 18. Efforts. — 19. 
Tendrea gagner.— 20. De.~21. Fait.— 22. Pour.— 23. Trop mangg. 
— 2L n s'est rendu malade ^ force de. — 25. II n'y a pas moyen de le 

* See Bole 6. 
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leienir 4 la maisozi. — ^26. Fondit. — 27. £tre devenue. — ^28. Se pro- 
mener. —29. Est aU6 se coucher. 

3. — ^The latter of two Verbs is generally* put in 
the Infinitive, if both Verbs have the same Nomina- 
tive. 

Je croyaia vous irouver chez voua. I thought I should 
have found you at home. 

n dit avoir senti mordiller devx on trois fois. He 
says he has had two or three bites. 

A't'il Vair de vouloirfaire beau temps f Does it look 
as if it were going to be fine? 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

I -wish^ / had his signature to-a-cheque-for^ five hundred 
pounds. I promised t (to) your sister / would-go,^ but I did 
not think / should he obliged to start so soon. 

He will-put-y oil-off * a long time before he pays you. He 
says he heard everything. { ^ He expects he shall he back-in ^ 
time. 

Will she go to Lyons before she repairs to Paris? She^ 
believes she cannot do-better.^ 

One should think before one acts, JJnLess-one-has ® a great- 
deal of money, one cannot live-at-such-a-rate.® 

Does the weather look-as-if-i^-2/?ere-^(n72^-to-rain?^^ The 
-weather looks as i£ it tvere going to-be-fine — to-be-cold ^^ 
We-see ^^ the lightning before toe hear the-peal-of-thunder.^^ 
We think toe cannot pay them so soon. 

You and this young man believe ^* you knoto everything. 

They must consider ^^ before they ^ve-you-an-answer.^^ 

* 1 say generally, because there are cases where the repetition of the two Nomina« 
tiTes is a more forcible constructiou. 

Jejpromets queje ne vous abandonnerai Jamais. I promise I will never forsake you. 

t Look to Allies 36 and 37 for the appropriate Preposition required before an 
Infinitive. 

t The pronoun tout often renders the construction mor^ elegant^ when placed 
before the Infinitive or the Past Participle on which it depends. 

Jl nejautpas tout voir^ tout sentir^ tout entendrt, 

J'm tout vutfai m tout^ etfai tout otMU. 
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m 

1. Voudrais. — 2. Pour un bon de. — 3. D'y aller. — 4. Vous 
tratnera. — 5. Tout. — 6. De retour^. — 7. Mieux faire.— 8. A moins 
d*avoir. — 9. Mener un tel train. — 10. Avoir I'air de vouloir se mettre 
(V la pluie. — 11. Au beau — au froid. — 12. On voit. — 13. Le coup de 
tonnerre.— 14. Vous croyez. — 15. RiSflechir. — 16. Vous rendre r6- 
ponse. 

4. — ^The latter of two Verbs can also, in French, be 
put in the Infinitive, if the Objective to which it 
relates can be turned into a Nominative. 

Permettez-moi de m'absenter une demi-heure, i. e., 
Po^mettez que je m'absente, &c. Allow me to absent 
myself for half an hour. 

Je vous ai defendu de faire telle chose, i. e., J'ai 
defendu que vous fissiez, &c. I forbade you to do such 
a thing. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

My father forbade me to-keep-company-with^ that bad 
boy.2 I exhort you to-summou-up-your ^ courage. I ordered * 
(to) my servant to go to your house. Sir, allow its to go 
out. My mother requests you to forgive (to) my brother. 
I wrote to my friend to-entrust-me-with^ his affairs. He 
bade® him go for*^ a physician. 

1. Fr6quenter.— 2. Sujet. — 3. A reprendre. — 4. Commander. — 5. 
De me confier. — 6. Ordonner. — 7. Chercher. 

6. — ^The Infinitive may refer to a Present, a Past, 
or a Future Time. 

Je VentendSj je Vai entendu, je Ventendrai chanter. 
I hear, I heard, I shall hear him sing. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

I think I'Shall-gain^ my lawsuit. I thought / should 
gain my lawsuit. I had thought I should Iiave gained my 
lawsuit. I think / can pay. I thought / could pay. I 
had thought / couJd have paid. I shoidd have thought 
I could Jiave paid. 
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He expects 2 he vnll know his lesson better to-morrow. I 
did not think I-was^ to set out so soon. I hope / shaU he 
able to take them. I thought / Iieard the voice of an angel. 

1. Gagner. — 2. Espgrer. — 3. Devoir. 

6. — The Compound Tenses of the Infinitive, like 
the compound tenses of personal moods, are formed 
by means of avoir or Stre, All transitive, most of the 
intransitive, and some of the impersonal verbs require 
avoir; all passive and refl^ective verbs, some sixty* 
intransitive verbs, and a few of the impersonal verbs 
require ^tre. 

Ok! que je voudrais ne pas avoir pris lea cerises.. 
Oh ! I wish I had not taken the cherries. 

Ce tableau veut Stre vu dans son jour. That picture 
requires to be seen in its proper light. 

Que vous Stes bon de vous Stre souvenu de njous I 
How good you are to have remembered us! 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

I acknowledge^ I told a falsehood. He maintains^ he 
apoke^ the truth. He is ^ushed'Trnth-running.^ 

I dislike being follovoed, I pity her for^ being obliged to 
go out in-such-weather.^ l-vfi^-I-may-have'^ been deceived 
on your account. 

I am sorry J-wa^-not^ at home when she called. After 
heaving washed his face and hands with-tepid-water,^ and 
having^^ vnped them, he dressed himself and went out. Do 
not come before you have applied ^^ to him. 

He will excuse you for not coming. He-wished ^^ Ac had 
sta/yed^^ at home. 

The wheels of this carriage want^* greasing,^ Do you 
think this pair of boots is worth ^^ {Subj.) mmding ? It is 

* Some of these intransitiye verbs may take avoir, if they express an action instoftd 
of a state. See Rules 39 and 40. 

t In this paragraph the Present Participle most he translated hy the Passive 
Inflnitlve. 
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worth seeing. I-narrowly-escaped^^ drowning. The novel is- 
•hardly- worth ^'^ reading, I have a watch which wants clean- 
ing}-^ 

1. Avouer. — 2. Soutenir. — 3. Dire. — 4. Tout rouge d'avoir couru. 
—5. De. — 6. Par un temps pareiL — 7. Je d§sire avoir. — 8. De ne 
pas m'fitre trouve. — 9. Al'eautifede. — 10. Seles 6tre. — 11. S'adresser. 
— 12. II aurait voulu. — 13. Hester. — 14. Avoir besoin de. — 15. Valoir 
la peine de. — 16. J'ai failli. — 17. Ne vaut pas la peine de.— 18. 
Kettoyer. 

7. — ^The Verb which follows ar Verb of Motion is put 
in the Infinitive Mood in French, and the Conjunction 
AnA is not expressed. 

He came and complained to me of your ways of 
doing. II 8* est venu plaind/re h Tnoi de voa procedAs, 

It would be a great accommodation to me, if you 
could go and fetch it. Cela TrCa/rraiigeTait bien, si vous 
pouviez aller U chercher. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

They^ came and awoke me at five o'clock. He went and 
da/red^ him even in his own house. He came and disclosed- 
them^ all he knew of the plot. 

Go a/nd get me* one. Go and ask-Sifter^ the lady's health. 
I have a room at-your-service;^ please^ to walk up and see it. 
Run and tell him to-wait-for^ me. Go and tell (to) the ser- 
vant to-let-nobody-in.® If you will not believe me, go and 
^it.io 

"Who will come and walk^^ with me? You ought to go 
a/nd pay-YiimrSi}^ visit. Pull the bell that-they^^ may come 
{Svhj.) and open the door to us. The old rogue proposed 
that they should go {Subj.) and rob some travellers who 
were going from Rochester to London . 

1. On. 7— 2. Braver. — 3. Leur rgv6ler.— -4. M'en. — 5. Vous informer 
de. — 6. A vous ofBrir. — 7. Veuillez. — 8. Attendre. — 9. Dene laisser 
entrer personne. — 10. Y. — 11. Se promener.— 12. Lui faire.— 13. 
Qu'on. 
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8. — ^If harmony allows the construction, the gemus 
of the French language admits of two, three, or some- 
times four Infinitives, one after another. 

QvJai-je affavre dialler Trie tuer a travailler pour des 
gens dont je ne me soucie point? Why should I work 
myself to death for persons about whom I am not at 
all concerned? 

Noiis devons nous appliquer d faire cesser nos disirs 
plutot qu*d les satisfaire. We must take care that our 
desires should cease, rather than that they should be 
satisfied. 

Ufaut faire exami/aer voire mobile avani de pouvoir 
la faire transporter d Vhotel. You must get your trunk 
examined before it can be removed to the hotel 

TUEN INTO FRENCH. 

She thinks sJis com go and take^ a walk. He did not like 
to see the boy* running. I should like to see the-ship-«in^ 
ing,^ The child would like the ass to-hray.^ 

I think I can go/or^ him. I am afraid I shall he obliged 
to summon^ him. He thought that-Jie-would^go-to^ the old 
women whose words-had-first-put-into-his-mind-the-desire^ of 
becoming a king. 

Mu8t-I® go and teU him to come and put up the curtains? 
I- wish® to speak to him and^^ entreat him to come and see 
ma I- wanted^* to get up to maike them fte^ieye-I-was-desir* 
ous" of accompanying them. 

1. Faire. — 2. Couler le navire. — 3. Entendre braire. — 4L Cher- 
cher. — 6. Faire assigner. — 6. Devoir aller consulter. — 7. Predictions 
lui avaient sugg§r6 la pens§e. — 8. Me £aut-il. — 9. Je desire. — 10. 
Pour. — 11. Je voulns. — 12. Groire que j'avais envie. 

9, — ^After such Verbs as denote the perceptions or 

* The ObjectiTe Noun, in ITkendk, must not be plaoed between lbft-tw» T«ike^;b«t 
after the luflnitlYe. 
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feelings of the senses, i. e., after Voir, Apercevoir, En- 
tendre, Sentir, Outr, etc., the Present and Past Parti- 
ciples of the English are translated by an Infinitive 
or by a Past Participle. By an Infinitive,* when they 
describe an action; by a Past Participle, "when they 
express a state. 

I heard them coming, bawling, laughing, and singing. 
Je lea ai entendua venir, crier, rire et chanter, 

I saw delineated on the wall the shadows of people 

who were going and coming. Je voyais se dessiner 

8ur la muraille Vombre dea gena qui allaient et qui 

venaient 

I saw her lying motionless among the rocks. Je la 
via etendue aana mouvement au milieu dea rochera. 

She was leaning with her elbow on the window sill. 

EUe etait accoudee au r chord de lafenetre, 

10. — The Past Participle, used after Sefaire, is also 
translated by an Infinitive. 

Dumb as she is, she knows how to make herself 
understood. Toute muette qu'elle est, elle aait ae faire 
comprendre. 

TURN IKTO FRENCH. 

Do you see the swallows skimming-over^ the surface of the 
lake, the rays of the sun dispersing the mist, the sea breaking 
on the beach,2 the sheep grazing in the meadows? Towards 
the middle of autumn, the-swallows-are-seen ^ assembling^ 
fhittering,^ and holding a sort of council. 

The poor peasant, leaning on his spade, may for-a-while- 
dream ^ he-is-the-lord® of his village. She was sitting with* 

■ • This Inflnitive construction can also be resolved by a Present Participle or a 
Belative clansa 

I saw yon gathering coffee beans on the wharf. Je wms ai vu ramassant^ on qui 
ramauiet da grains de ca/4 sur le qwxi. 
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her^ head leaning on her hands. Turenne was-foiind^ sleeping 
on a gun-carriage^ in the middle of winter. 

Have you seen the horses sold? I thought I-heard-it^^ 
said you were^^ to go to her house. I must pay my taxes,^ 
if I do not want to see my furniture ^^ seized. The mule, 
when^* defending himself, ^^^ himself stabbed.^ 

She was far from being displeased-at^® seeing the affairs 
embroiled. When Malcolm and Donaldbane saw their father 
slain in (qf) this strange manner within Macbeth's castle. 
By the arrows ^^ of Jehu I saw the father pierced j and you 
saw the sons slain by their mother. 

Can ^s you speak French? Just enough to make myself 
understood. She makes herself understood and listened to. 



1. Kaser. — 2. Plage. — 3. On voit les hirondelles. — 4. S'agiter. — 
6. Se croire un moment. — 6. Seigneur. — 7. La. — 8. On trouva. — 
9. Un affdt de canon. — 10. Avoir entendu. — 11. Devoir. — 12. Im- 
I)dts — 13. Meubles. — 14. ^xl — 15. Percer de coups. — 16. F&ch6e de. 
—17. Traits.— 18. Savoir. 



U, — ^Afler Comment, que, oil, pourquoi,ct quoi 6on,iii 
interrogative sentences, the Infinitive has often the 

Verb it depends upon left out. 

Un lievre en son gtte songeait, (car que faire en un 
gite, a mxnns que Von ne songe I) A hare in her form 
was musing (for what else but muse could she do 
there ?) 

A quoi bon se Toettre en colere ? discuions de sang- 
froid. What signifies getting into a passion? let us 
reason coolly. 

REMARK. 

The English language sometimes, hut seldom, admits of the same 
oonstruction. 

"Why rip up old sores? Pmirquoi r^veUler d^anciennea douleura? 
ie., Why "must we," "should we," or "ought we," rip up old 
sores? 
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TURN INTO FRENCH. 

What shall 7* contrivel^ What aJuxU I do to-raise* 
money ? How aliaU-we-gQt-cleax ^ of him ? 

How can one pass over-such-abuse?* Why do you abuse^ 
me ? Why do you allow yourself to-be-brow-beaten ?^ Why 
do you constrain-yourself ?7 Why do you dLscountenance-the^ 
measure? Why do you kick-up-such-a-row?^ 

What-i»-the-use-of^^ telling stories? What use is it to- 
give-yourself-up-to^^ melancholy ? 

1. Inventer. — 2. Pour trouver de. — 3. Nous d^barrasser. — 4 De 

Sareilles impertinences. — 5. Dire des sottises. — 6. Se laisser mater 
e la sorte. — 7. Se gfiner. — 8. S'opposer ^ cette. — 9. Faire tant de 
tapage. — 10. A quoi Don — 11. S^abandonner k la. 

12. — Sometimes by Enallage, a figure of grammar 
which consists in using one tense or mood instead of 
another, the Infinitive, preceded by De, has the verb 
it depends upon left out ; in which case, the Infinitive 
may be resolved by a tense of the Indicative corre- 
sponding to that of the preceding verb. 

Ainsi dit le renard; etflatteursf d'applaudir, ie., et 
lesflatteurs s'empresserent d'applaudir. So spoke the 
fox, and his flatterers approved him. 

TURN INTO ENGLISH. 

Le bruit cesse, on se retire: rats en campagne aussit6t; et 
le citadin de dire : achevons tout notre r6t. Les-demiers- 
traits-de-l' ombre ^ empechent qu*il ne voie le filet i^ il y tombe, 
en danger de mourir ; et mon chat de-crier^ et mon rat 
daccourir, 

II s'en alia passer sur le bord d'un 6tang. Grenouilles de 
sauter dans les ondes; Grenouilles de rentrer dans leurs 
grottes* profondes. Le fanfaron aussitot desquiver,^ Ser- 
viteur, dit-il, et de-courirfi 

* The words in italics are not to be translated in this exercise. 
t As this form of the InflnitlYe is a little antiquated, I shall merdy giye a French 
exercise. 
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1. The remaining twilight. — 2, Snore. — 3. Mewed. — 4. Holes. — 
5. Shuffled off.— 6. Off he cut. 

13.— To express wonder, indignation, or any vivid 
feeling, the Infinitive is often used in exclamatory 
propositions, the leading verb being left out. 

K the Infinitive is preceded by a pronoun, I, thou, 
HE, and they are to be translated by moi, toi, lui, eux, 
eUes. 

Moi,80UjffHrunpareU affront! Non, jaTnais. I put 
up with such an aflfront! No, jiever. 

TUBN INTO FBiaiCH.. 

He love my mistress ! I luxve not mritten to you ! What, 
eat another^s^ grass ! what a dreadful crime ! 

"We commit a mean-action i^ What! you let^ yourself be 
beaten that-way!* They (masc) yidd the place to you! 
They (Jem,') work/ they are too fine ladies for that. She 
zue such language 1 

I. D*autruL — 2. Bassessa — 3. Laisser. — 4. De la sorte. 

14. — The Passive Infinitive of the English is gener- 
ally rendered in French by the active voice, often pre- 
ceded by a. 

A lot of sUks to be sold at reduced prices. Parties 
de aoieries a vendre au rahais. 

It was not to be supposed that they would do such 
a thing. 11 rCetait pas a supposer qv/ils Jissent une telle 
chose. 

RlSiJILJLKxLm 

If the Passive Infinitive be dependent on Verbs requiring no Pre- 
position, of course d cannot be used. 

What is to be done to bring down his pride ? Comment a'y prendre 
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pmir ahaiaser sa fierti ? i.e., Comment peut-on, doit-on, ou faut-il 
8*y prendre pour, &c. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

It is to be remarked that some^ say, she is greatly 2 to he 
pitied, and some^ say she is greatly to be blamed. That meat 
is not fit* to be eaten, The^ advice is not to be despised. 
This is an event much io-be-dreaded.^ There is money to- 
be-made,'^ Such an opinion cannot'be'advocated.^ From all 
this msLj-be-elicited'the-fdllowmg-trxith.^ In what part^® of 
the book is ^^ that engraving to be placed? That is not a 
question to-be-asked,^^ 

1. Les una. — 2. Fort. — 3. Les autres. — 4. Bonne. — 5. Cet.^6. A 
redouter. — 7. A gagner. — 8. Ne saurait se soutenir. — 9. On pent 
d^duire la v6rit6 que voici. — 10. Endroit. — 11. Devra-t-on. — 12. A 
faire, 

16. — The French Infinitive, still preceded by a, is 
used after the verb Eire, to translate the English 
Present Participle when the latter describes a thing 
a-doing or continuing, 

Voire soeur est-elle a shabiller ou a se coiffer? Non, 
monsieur, elle est a s'ajusier* pour alter au bal. Is 
your sister dressing herself or doing her hair? No, 
sir, she is dressing to go to a ball. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

She is always complaining.^ They are always quarrelling,'^ 
They are continually teasing-one-anoiher.^ 

Mr. Yorick*s curate was smoking his* pipe by-the^ kitchen 
fire. We were two days pumping up the water. My shoes 
are being-mended.^ Call us, even-if-we-are^ taking tea. 

1. Se plaindre. — 2. Se quereller. — 3. Se taquiner. — 4. Sa. — 5. 
Aupr^s du.~6. Raccommoder. — 7. Qnand m6me nous serions. 

* To adoriif to fix, to settle one's self. 
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16. — Must hxiV0, implying supposition, inference, and 
referring to the Past, is generally rendered by the 
Past Indefinite, and sometimes by the Past Definite 
or the Pluperfect of Devoir; and the English Past 
Participle is turned' into an Infinitive in French. 

J'ai du me tromper; il a du en etre ainsi, I must 
have been mistaken; it must have been so. 

Un tel langage a du blesser son amour-propre. Such 
language must have Tpeeu grating to his feelings. 

Cela dut bien le desappointer; car il avait du recevoir 
les lettres. That must have disappointed him a great 
deal, for he must have received the letters. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

She must have been very handsome. He must have got 
out by the window. He must have escaped^ without your 
perceiving-it.2 {Svhj.) The clerk mtbst have forgotten to- 
book-you,^ and yet* you have paid your seat. 

She m/ust have been very ill, since her physicians gave her 
over.^ You m/ust have been very much frightened. You 
Tnust have been delighted^ to see her again. It * must have 
fcee?i-of-great-service-to-you.'^ Every plant must have grown 
in some place-or-other.^ Something must-have'^ liappened to 
him. 

I am certain that some-of-them^® must have been awake 
the night I counted my mone3\ 

1. S'^chapper. — 2. S'en aperccvnir. — 3. De vous inscrire. — 4. 
Cependant. — 6. Abandonner. — 6. Enchants. — 7. Vous 6tre d'uDe 
grande utility.— 8. Endroit ou autre.— 9. 11 a d(i. — 10. Quelques 
uns d'entr' eux. 

17. — May and can have are translated by the Pres- 
ent, the Past Indefinite, or the Subjunctive of Pou- 
voir, changing still the Past Participle into an Infini- 
tive in French. 

• Itf meaning that, must be rendered by cela. 
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What can be expected from such a flighty youth? 
A qvmpeut'On e'attendre d/un tel (vapor e? 

What greater piece of injustice can be imagined? 
Que peut'On imaginer de plus inique f 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

It cannot be said that the boy is (Suhj.) spoiled, for his 
parents overlook-nothing-in-him.^ ^ Good reasons may-be- 
opposed^ to that hypothesis. It-may^ be said that-that-was^ 
the iron age. 

I do-not-know** what cause ^ you may have given her to 
hate you. He m>ay have corns'^ during your absence. What 
can I have done with-my-cigar-boxl® Where can he ha/ce 
imbibed-swch-Sin^ opinion 1 

Who can have spread this false news ? ^nch-may-have- 
6eew-the-case.^® What can have m^ade* you so sick? I 
cannot conceive how-such-imprudent-words ^^ can have (Subj.) 
escaped me. What can be said more-to-the-purpose 1 ^^ 

1. Ne lui passent rien. — 2, On peut objecter. — 3. On peat. — 4. 
Que c'§tait alors. — 5. Icnorer. — 6. Sujet. — 7. Se presenter. — 8. De 
mon porte-cigares. — 9. ruiser cette. — 10. II a pu en 6tre ainsi. — 
11. Qu'un propos si indiscret. — 12. De plus-^-propos. 

18. — ^Denoting duty ot propriety, Ought to have and 
Should have, followed by a Past Participle, are ex- 
pressed by the Compound ConditioDal of Devoir, or 
the Pluperfect of the Subjunctive of the same Verb, 
if dependent on words or verbs requiring that mood, 
and the English Participle is turned into an Infinitive 
in French. 

You ought to have sent in your name by the servant. 
Vou8 auriez du vous faire annoncer par le domeatique. 

Though I ought not to have said anything about it, 

* When To make is followed by an AdjectiYe, it is to bo translated by Rendn, 
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yet I could not help speaking. Quoique je n'eusae d'A 
en rien dire, cependantje n'ai pwrn^empecher de parler. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

You ought to have kept-sUent?' If you had-the-least ^ wit, 
you aliovld not have said that. This,-to-be-sure,-was ^ what 
he ou^ht to ha/oe done. 

Light - a - fire,* you ahovld have UglUed- one "long- 2igo,^ 
Whatever® your intentions may be, you should liave acted 
differently, you shovld Iiave-calM-hiui'to-account ^ sooner. I 
beg your pardon, I ought not to have ^ep^you-waiting ^ so 
long. You ought to have given-them-in-chsiTge,^ We ^® ought 
to have been warned of what has happened. Should you not 
ha^e sent'/or'^^ the physician? 

1. Se taire. — 2, Aviez eu tant soit pen de. — 3. C'^tait sans doute. 
— 4. Faites da fen. — 5. En faire il y a long temps. — 6. Quelles que. 
— 7. Lui en demander compte. — 8. Vous faire attendre. — 9. Les 
faire arrdter. — 10. On. — 11. Envoyer chercher. 

19. — Might or Could have, denoting physical or 
moral power or ability, is expressed by the Compound 
Conditional of Pouvoir, or by a Past Tense of the Sub- 
junctive, the Past Participle being resolved into the 
Infinitive in French. 

Blunders were committed, but I scarcely see how 
they could have been avoided. On a commis dea mala- 
dresses, mais je ne vois guere comment on aurait pu les 
eviter, 

I cannot conceive how you could have thought so 
highly of so poor a performance. Je ne congois pas 
que vous ayez pu faire tant de cos de si peu de chose. 

Could I have believed that the emotion of pleasure 
could have found its way so soon into my heart? 
Aurais'jepu croire que V emotion duplaisirpvi trouver 
sitot acces dans mon coeuri 
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She soon acquired an education of which a literary 
man might have been proud. Elle acquit bientdt une 
Education dont un homme de lettrea eUt pu s'honorer. 

TURN 1^TJ IHENCH. 

Had-he-addressed-me-in-becomiDg language,^ I might have 
listened to him. That advocate (has) suppressed the circum- 
stances which might have heen-hurtfrn ^ to his cause. 

CovI'd you not have done it at-much-less-expense 1 * This 
cloth might have been better pressed-down,^ You ought not 
to have left your little sister in the street; the cart might 
luive knocked'her-down.^ With a little foresight, the evil 
might-lhave-heen^ avoided. You might-have-dispensed-'snih'^ 
repeating that impertinent conversation to me. 

1. S'il Be fClt servi h mon 6gard d'un langage convenable. — 2. 
Nuire. — 3. A moins de frais. — 4. Fouler. — 5. La renvenier. — 6. 
On aurait pu. — 7. Bien pu vous dispenser de. • 

20. — Expressive of Will or Choice, Would have 
followed by a Past Participle, is resolved by the Com- 
pound Conditional, or a Compound Tense of the Sub- 
junctive of Vouloir, and the Past Participle is turned 
into an Infinitive in French. 

He would fain have married my sister, but she 
would not have him. II aurait bien voulu epouser ma 
soeur, mais elle n'en a pas voulu, 

I cannot conceive how he could * have fancied her. 
Je ne congois pas qu'il ait voulu V epouser. 

Had I been he, I do not think I would have done it. 
Si favais ete que de lui, je ne crois pas que feusse 
voulu le faire. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

The wife would still luive remonstrated^'^ for, although she 
lived (Suhj.) in a hovel, ^ she was-a-furious-stickler-for-the- 

* The English idiom here requires Could nave rather than Would have. 
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credit* of ber house. The Moor shook his* head; he laid 
his hand upon his box, and wovld have said something more- 
conceming-it'» 

She wofdd ha/ve answered^ but she got-confused.^ She 
wovld have tom-out-his'^ eyes. She-seemed-as-if ^ she would 
Iiave killed him. He would fain^ have persuaded^^ me that 
he wofidd hone hutU}^ a house, but-he-wanted-the-means.^^ 

1. Faire des remoDtrances. — 2. Bicoque. — 3. Tenait fortement 
h la T^iratation. — 4. La. — 5. De plus ^ ce sujet. — 6. S'embarraasa. 
— 7. Lui arracher les. — 8. On aurait dit que. — 9. Bien. — 10. Faire 
aocroiie. — II. Faire b&tir. — 12. Mais les moyens lui maDquaient. 

21. — Should, Might, Could, or Would have, denoting 
mere future contingency, i.e., something which may 
or may not happen, is translated by the Compound 
Conditional of the Past Participle which follows 
them. 

Her husband would have opened the door, but she 
prevented him, since the flames would have burst in 
upon them. Son mari aurait veulu ouvrir la porte, 
Tnais eUe Ven empScha, parce que les flammes seraient 
arrivSes jusqu'a eux, 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

But-for^ that accident, we should have arrived two hours 
pooner. I ahovld have played all night, if I had got^ money. 
If I had had fair-play,^ he would not have beaten me. Had 
I been in* your place, I would have stayed till-daylight.^ 

I aJicvld have vyritten before,^ but I expected^ a letter from 
you. The note would never have reacAcG?-your-hands.® I 
shxndd have listened to you, if you had talked to me. We 
mi9r/t<-Aat?e-d!one-very-well-without-him.^ I might, perhaps, 
Iiave granted-it'to-youT'entreskty,^^ but I refuse it to your 
threats. An ignoramus^^ would have been puazled;^ he 
would have said: it is this, it is that. 
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1. Sans.— 2. Eo. — 3. Beau jev.— 4 A. — 5. Josqit'aii joqt.- 
Anparavant. — 7. S'attendre i Teoevoir. — 8. Parvenir. — 9. Se paaaer 
fort bien de lui. — 10. Accorder h. vos pri^res. — 11. Ignosant. — 12. 
Embarrasser. 

22. — Save and Get, followed by an Objective, and 
subsequently by a Fast Participle, are translated by 
Faire, and the Past Participle is changed into an In- 
finitive. 

If the bearer of a bill of exchange does not get it 
accepted in time, he has no further claim on the 
drawer. Si leporteur dJune Uttre de change n'en fait 
point faire Vacceptation a temps, U n'a point de gar- 
antie aur le tireur, 

BEICARK. 

The Objective, in French, must not be placed between the two 
Verbs. If it is a Pronoun, it must precede Faire (except in the Im- 
perative affirmative) ; if a Substantive, it must follow the Verb in the 
Infimtive. 

Have that goose's neck wrung off; have it wrung off. Faites tardra 
le cou d cette oie;faite8-le lui tordre. 



TURN INTO FRENCH. 

Have a pair-of-trousers (Sing,) made for me. When can 
you get them {Sing,) done? I cannot Iiave them (Sing.) 
done before next week. Did you get^ your account paid? 
I -had -to -go 2 twenty times before -I^ could get myself 
paid. 

Have his creditors had him arrested? They have had his 
coach seized. I asked him if-he-thought-I-should* get {Svhj.) 
them apprelhended. What-colour^ will you Jtave your dress 
dyed? Have you had it dyed a-deep-or-a-light-colour?* 

Will you see and-AatJe^ the dinner brought in ? How wiU 
you get your drawing-room fitted-up ? ® Let-liim-^^e^^ his 
house painted as soon as he can, (Fvt.) You should have 
that bad tooth drawn}^ She ought to have her tooth 
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stAiffedP- Have-you-taken-caie-to^^ Jiave the horses well 
shod 9 Could you ^e^ me this five-franc piece changed^ aud 
this-bill-cltfeounifAi-for-me ? ^ 

1. Se faire.— 2. II m'a fallu y aller.— 3. Avant de.— 4. S'il 
jugeait i-propoa quo je.— 5. Comment. — 6. D'une couleur £00960 
ou claire. — 7. A ' nous faire. — 8. Arranger.— 9. Qu'il fasse. — 10. 
Arracher. — 11. Plomber. — 12. Avez-voue eu soin de. — 13. Me fairo 
escompter cette lettre de change. 

23. — ^If the Infinitive that is dependent on Faire has 
no direct objective Noun or clause, Faire ought to be 
preceded by le, la, lea; but, if it has one, by lui or leur. 

Cette pluie fera lever vos planted, elle les fera lever. 
This rain will bring up your plants, it will bring them up. 

Je voudraia hien lui faire perdre sea mauvaiaea Jiahi- 
tudea. I wish I could break him oflF his bad habits. 

Veuillez Uur faire tenir ou paaaer cette lettre. Have 
the kindness to forward them the letter. 

TURN IICTO PEENCH. 

I have a-great-mind^ to get him punished. They made 
her renounce^ her pretensions. He wishes to Tnake tli&rrb 
enjoy ^ theii* lights. How-shall- we-z/ia^e-^Agm* pass? Could 
he not induce^ her to come? I-had-much-to-do-^o® get iliem 
to consent. I shcdl make them rise at an early hour. 

Bad examples Tnade'^ him commit errors.® Make them 
speak® the truth. Could you not make her see her wrongs? 
Make (to) your pupils lead this book; m^ke tliem read it. 

Make tliem feel that private^® interest happens always to 
be the common interest. These imprudent measures^^ of the 
minister made (to) the king lose the love of his subjects. 
Do-you-light-a^2 fire in this room to liave it dried? Yes, 
have it nicely-aired.^^ 

I. Grande envio. — 2. Kenoncer D,. — 3. Jouir de. — 4. Comment les 
faire. — 5. Faire. — 6. J'ai eu bien de la peine ^. — 7. Ont fait. — 8. 
Fautes. — 9. Dire. — 10. Des ^ particuliers. — 11. D-marches. — 12, 
Faites-vous du. — 13. Biena^rer. 
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24 — Faire, in the sense of to order, to cause to he 
done, to bespeak, to oblige, to force, to pwt upon one, to 
have, may be joined to the Infinitive of any Verb, and 
is said of what is the near or distant .cause of any- 
thing; of what gives place to, or occasions such a 
thing. 

Faites circuler la bouteille. Pass or send round the 
bottle. 

Le vent fait voler la poussiere; il lafaitvoler. The 
wind blows the dust ; it blows it about. 

La pauvret^ fait faire bien des choses. Poverty drives 
one to strange extremities. 

TURN INTO PRENCn. 

She ordered him to he put to death. Order the cab to-6e- 
driveri^ into the yard. Order the coachman to-ptdl-up,^ 

He caused him to-he-slwt^ He (has) catiaed his-field-<o- 
he-enclosedA He (has) caused all the trees of the road to-he^ 
cut-doum.^ She caused him to do it. ♦ 

He called^ me iw7 Have her in. Have him ou^t.^ Have 
them into^ the yard. Send-him-up'^^ into your room . Show^^ 
the young lady domn}^ Show-her-into^^ the dining-room. 

Bring^^ out the horses. Have you much work for-thcm- 
tO'do?'^^ Tell (to) the cook to-send-up^^ dinner. Bring the 
prisoner in, Bid^'^ him come in. Bid him come-up.^® 

1. Entrer. — 2. Arrfiter. — 3. Fusilier. — 4. Enceindre ses cliamps dc 
foss§s. — 5. Abattre. — 6. Faire. — 7. Entrer. — 8. Sortir. — 9. Des- 
cendre dans. — 10. Faites-le monter. — 11. Faire, — 12. Descendre. — 
13. Faites-la entrer dans. — 14. Faire. — 15. A leur faire faire. — 
16. Faire monter. — 17. Faire. — 18. Monter. 

25. — To have just, or To he just, noting an action 
which has just taken place, is translated by Venir de 
or Ne faire que de, and the English Participle is turned 
into an Infinitive in French. 
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Do you think she has gone into the other room? 
I saw her go by just now. Oroyez-vcma qu'elle soib 
aUee dans V autre chambre? Je viens de la voir 
passer. 

These flowers are every whit as fresh as if they had 
been just gathered. Cesfleurs sont tout aussi fraiches 
que si Von nefaisoAt que de Us cueiUir. 

REMARK. 

ye f aire que de should not be mistaken for Nefalre que, which 
means "to do nothing but." 

C^est une dme basse; U rCa fait que valeter toute sa vie. He is a 
grovellins sonl; he has done nothing but cringe all his life. 

II ne jait que tracasser toiU le long dujaur. He does nothing but 
bustle about the whole day in the house. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

Tie^OTt&'Iiave'jvst'heenrSpread'&hout'jovL.^ Do you still* 
doubt what 3 we ha/ve just told you? Go and-fetch* my 
handkerchief which is iu my room ; I have just been look' 
ing/or it, but it is not there. What^ has just happened? 
Wliat® have you just seen and hea/rd? The house has just 
failedJ The caudle is just gone-out.^ He is just gone-out.^ 
The first number ^^ has just been pvhlislhed?-^ 

I am glad his master Juts just (Subj.) punished him, and 
given him a long lesson to learn. I was surprised you lutd 
just (Subj.) seen him, because I knew he was kept in.^* 

He (ne faire que de) is just come in. I am just up. Have 
you but just come here?^^ Yes, the mail post is but just 
arrived. The hour lias just struck. 

He does nothing but (ne faire que) blunder. i* She does 
nothing but chat.^^ He does nothing bu>t fiddle. ^^ She does 
nothing but trifle.^^ He does nothing bui ramble.^ 

He did nothing but toss-and-tumble ^^ all night. He does 
notlnng but go in and out. She does nothing but boast. 
Thou doest nothing but buzz-about. ^^ They do TWttdng btU 
whisper.^ They did nothing but make-game-of-him.** 
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1. On vient de r€pa)idre des brnits sar votre compte. — 2. En- 
core. — 3. De ce <jue.— 4. Me chercher. — 5. Qu'est-ce ^ul — 6. Qu^est* 
ce que. — 7. Faire faiUite. — 8. S'Steindre.— 9. Sorter. — 10. Livrai- 
son. — 11. Paraltre. — 12. Enretenue. — 13. Arriver. — 14. Desbdruet. 
—15. Babiller.— 16. Niaiser.— 17. V6tillep.— 18. Divaguer.— 19. 
Se tourmenter. — 20. Bourdonner 9^ et la. — 21, Ghuchoter. — ^22. Le 
persifler. 

26. — To, before an Infinitive of Purpose, is trans- 
lated by Pour. 

He put on a wig and spectacles to make himself 
look older. II se mit une perruque et des lunettes pour 
se vieillir, 

ROMARKS. 

Ist. — ^When there is a noun of place between AUer ttbA the In- 
finitive, Pour is required before the latter, but it is omitlwd when 
the noun of place does not separate the two verbs. But Sortir 
followed by AUer always requires Pour before this Infinitive. 

AUez-vou8 d Belfast pour ac?ieter de la toile, or AUez-voua acheter de 
la toile d Belfast ? Are you going to Belfast to buy linen ? 

Sortirez-vous pour alter voir s'U y a des nouveUea ? Will you go 
out to see if there are news ? 

2nd. — "7\)," meaning **/or <o," and coming after aasez, trop, 
sufiirej &c., is rendered by po«r before an Infinitive. 

Une mouche bourdonne d ses oreilles; c'e» est assez pour fe rendre 
incapable de bon conseil. A fly buzzes in his ears ; it is enough to 
unsettle his judgment. 

TURN INTO PREXCH. 

She has advanced him money to set-up ^-with.^ Do you 
know a good place to swim in? I«^ the water deep enough 
to dive in ? These poor people have not a bit of straw to 
sleep on, a bit of wood to warm themselves with. Have they 
anything to feed on?^ What is the-fittest ^ age to marry at ? 

He did it to make me uneasy.* Do you open the window 
to let-out ^ the smoke ? 

Sometimes he would go out to supper; on-such ^ occasions, 
I would-attend 7 him with a lantern. He then took a basin ® 

* The Prepositions in. on, teith, at. &c , affixed to the English verbs in the firs* 
paragraph of this exercise, are not to be rendeied. 
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under Ids arm, and aaUied-forth^ to-the-hoose-of-his-daily- 
customer^^^ the Alcaid. 



1. S'§tablir. — 2. Se noumr. — 3. Le plus conTenahle.^4. De la 
peine. — 5. Faire sortir. — 6. Dans cea. — 7. Accgmpagner. — 8. Plat 
& barbe. — 9. Sortir pour aller. — 10. Chez sa pratique. 



27. — TOy before an Infinitive of Purpose, can also 
be rendered by the Relative Qui, and a tense in tlxe 
Indicative or the Subjunctive, as the case may be. 

Would.any one fancy himself in Toledo? not a guitar 
to enliven this dreary night! not a breath of air to cool 
it ! Se croiraU-on ck TolMe ? pas une guitare pour 
egayer cette triste nuit ! pas une haldne dJair qui la 
rafraidhisse! 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

Have I said anything to displease {Subj,) youl You will 
find people enough to serve you. Is there anything to oppose 
itself to-my-doing-it ?i If you wish for spectacles to-suit^ 
your sight, do not take that number.^ 

She has nobody to-iib-anything-about-her.* I am looking 
for a clue^ to guide me out-of ® this labyrinth. If I could 
find a clue to guide me through- this-endless-maze.^ We 
had not perceived anything up-to-that-time-<o-attrac<^ our 
attention. Eastern^ princes always have people to fan them 
when at-meals.^® 

1. A ce que je le fosse. — 2. Qui ailleut ^ — 3. Num§ro-UL — 4. 
Qui prenne soiu d'elle. — 5. Fil.— 6. Dans ce. — 7. Dans cet immense 
d^dale. — 8. Jusqu'alors qui ddt 6veiller. — 9. De TAsie. — 10. Us 
dinent. 

28. — ^Aftera Personal or an Impersonal Construction 
with for me to, for thee to, for him to, for her to, foi" ua 
to, &c,, the English Infinitive is translated by the Sub- 
junctive. 
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My nurse whispered to my mother, loud enough for 
me to hear: Unlucky he was, is, and ever will be. 
Ma nourrice dit d Voreille de ma Triere, asaez haid pour 
que je Ventendisse : MaUieureux il a 6t6^ est, et sera 
toujours. 

I think it advisable for you to do so, as it is high 
time for you to act. Je irouve bon que vous lefasaiez, 
car il est temps que vous agissiez. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

la-it-suitable^ /or Jier to receive Lis note,* read it^ and 
cmswer it ? ^ It-is-not-proper * for her to do bo, It-was-not- 
sufficient^ for you to know the-substance-of-the- matter ; ® it 
-was still necessary for me ^o-in/brwi-yon-of-the-particulars.'^ 
It is time ybr her to read, translate, and write her exeixnse. 

It was time for him to change his-discourse-and^ conduct. 
"Wonld-it-not-be-better® for me to go and speak to-him-about- 
it ? 1® It is useless for them to undertake the^^ business. Is 
it timeybr him to go out, to start, to go away? 

1. Convient-il. — 2. Billet.-— 3. Y. — 4. II ne convient pas. — 5. H ne 
Buffisait pas. — 6. L'essentiel de cette affaire. — 7. Vous instruire 
des details. — 8. De propos et de. — 9. Ne vaudrait-il pas mieoz. — 
10. Lui en. — 11. Cette. 

29. — English Infinitives, with an Objective before 
them, are translated by the Indicative or the Subjunc- 
tive, as the case may be. 

One would suppose you * to be mad. On diraU que 
vous etesfou. 

Such conduct proves him to be no gentleman. Un 
pareil proc6de prouve qu'il n'a point de d^licatesse. 

* This was a fayoarite constrnction in 'he old French language, as may be seen in 
IL Pierre Barr^re*s admirable coarse of Frdnch literature.— JLes £crivains Frmcait, 
p. 127. 

** Qnant It mol, j'ai tonjonrs pens^ notre poSsie frarQaise btrb capable de qnelquo 
plus haut et mprveilleux Ptyle que celid dont uoos nous sommes si longtemps con- 
tenths.**— •/oacAtm du Beltay. 
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There is another constmoiion -which consists in omitting tho 
Verb TO bb in French. 

The more I read La Fontaine, the more I believe him to be 
inimitable. Phiaje lis La Fontaine, plusje le crois inimitable. 



TURN INTO FBENCH WITH THE INDICATIVE. 

I know him to he needy.^ I take ^ it to be the best way.* 
We acknowledge it to be true. I-suspected ^ it to be him. 
You did not know it to be me. I warrant ^ the vxUch to be 
good. I expect you to have finished your task against-uight.^ 
Cromwell declared the triumph of his cause to be inevitable. 
They-esteem ^ that to be very honourable. 

I-am-not-wrong-in-surmisiDg ® you to be a, midshipman. 
Certain pagan philosophers believed ^ the world to be eternal. 
If you deem ^^ the thing to be expedient.^^ 

1. Dans le besoin. — % Croire. — 3. Voie.— 4. Je me doutais que. 
— 5. Garantir. — 6. Avant qu*il soit nuit. — 1, lis croient. — 8. Je ne 
me trompe psis en coujecturant que. — 9. Ont cnu — 10. Croire. — 11. 
Utile. 

TURN INTO FRENCH WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Somebody knocks; whom do you suppose it to be? I do 
not suppose it to be her. What-do-you-desire ^ me to do? I 
require 2 you to-pay^ attention to what you-are-tpld,* and 
order you to do it without further-delay.^ Allow ^ me to teli- 
you what has-happened.^ 

Where do you want me to take^ you first 1® I-desire-it- 
noirto-be-done}^ At what o'clock do you wish twc to come to- 
morrow 1 I require ^^ you to be at my house at seven o'clock. 
Do you like ^^ the room to be furnished or unfurnished? ^* Mr. 
R, wishing nie to see his lawyer before beginning the prose- 
cution, I shall call on him to-morrow. 

Mr. B., wishing me to see his lawyer^ I have already had 
several interviews with him. 

Is-it-you-desired ^* her to-coma-up ? ^^ Would you have 
them to enter the drawing-room 1 She would wish him to* 
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r^um-esLYlj,^^ We should like very mucli ihe-foeaihar4(hh§' 
fine 1^ to-morrow. She allowed metoteU her the tmth. Do 
not expect "^ me to-«u^ with ^ you : you are wrong. 

1. Qae vons platt-iL — 2. Demand^r. — S. Faire. — 4 On tou dit 
— 5. Plas tarder.— 6. Soafi&ez. — 1, Se pasaer.^S. Conduire.— 9. 
D'abord. — 10. Je defends qu'on le fasse. — 11. Exiger. — 12. D^suer. 
— 13. Ou non. — 14 Est-ce vous qui avez voulu. — 15. Monter. — 16. 
Eevenir de bonne heure. — 17. Qu'il fit bean temps. — 18. Espdrer. — 
19. Prendre parti pour. 

30. — In indeterminate Propositions, Passive Verbs, 
followed by an Infinitive, are rendered by On dvt que, 
on presume que, on croit que, on suppose que, and the 
English Nominative becomes the Nominative of the 
Infinitive, which, in French, must be translated by a 
Personal Mood. 

Bears are said to lick their cubs into shape. On dit 
que Us ours lechent leurs petits pour achever de lea 
former. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

The red squirrel is said to-drive ^ the gray squirrel out-of- 
the^ woods where-he-lives.^ The French and the English 
are thought to luive committed a-signal-fault-in * not inarching 
on Sebastopol after the battle of the Alma. The first 
bayonets are said to have been made ^ at Bayonne. 

He was supposed to have made a compact ® with the deviL 
The Jumse is said to be Juiunted-hy-ghostsy The planets 
were formerly believed to liave an-influence-in-the-fortune- 
of-men.® 

When swallows fly low, it is thought to be a sign of rain. 
That cattle is said to liave been 6t*i^^four-hundred-years-ago.® 
Certain poisons are said to curdle ^^ the blood in the veins. 

1. Chasser. — 2. Des.— 3. Qu'il habite.— 4. Une faute insigne de. 
— 5. Fabriqu6es. — 6. Facte. — 7. Fr6quent6e par des revenants. — 
8. De rinflnence sur la destin^e. — 9. Gonstroit il y a quatre cents 
ans. — 10. Figer. 
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8L-^When English Adjectives or Participles are 
preceded by So or 8uch, and followed by As, connecting 
them with an Infinitive, this Infinitive is often resolved 
in French by a Personal Mood. 

Certain vaults are so constructed as to give loud 
echoes. On construit certaines voutes de maniere a ce 
qu'eUea ont beaucotip d'^cho. 

I was so difiident of it as to let it lie by me. J*y 
comptais si pen que je Vai laiss^ de c6t£ 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

The-weather-is-flo-warm J^ as to dissolve the snow on the 
mountainR. The skin of the rhinoceros is so thick cts to- 
«««m-the-edge 2 of a scimitar. She is so peevish^ as to be 
hated by all her * servants. He is stzch-a-aimT^leton ^ as to 
believe everythiog she says. 

He is no stt^-iool^ as-not-to-know^ (Stthj.) what he is 
doing. No ^ people are (is) so virtuous as to be able (Subj.) 
to-do-without ® laws. The heat had been so strong as-to- 
dry-up^ the rivulet. There is no man so stupid as-not-to- 
acknowledge ^® a Divinity. 

1. La chalenr est si forte. — 2. l^mousser le tranchant. — 3. Acca« 
rifttre. — 4. Si nigatrd. — 5. Si sot. — 6. Qu'il ne sache hien. — 7. 
Anciin.— 8. 3e passer de. — ^9. Qu'elle avait dess6ch6. — 10. Qu'il ne 
reconnaisse. 

# 

32. — In stipulations, in advertisements, prospec- 
tuses, contracts, orders from public bodies, or a mili- 
tary order of the day, the Infinitive To be is trans- 
lated by the Future either of Devoir or Eire, as the 
case may require. 

The applicants to be at least twenty years old. Lea 
a^apirants devront etre ages de vingt arts an mains. 

The property to be divided into three lots: the 
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whole to be sold off on Thursday, 15th inst, at two 
o'clock p.m. La propriety sera divisee en troia lota: 
le tout sera vendu Jevdi, le quinze courarU a deux heurea 
de relevee. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

All letters sent by post to-be-prepaid;'^ if not, doubly- 
cbarged.^ All candidates for the-situation-of-house-surgeon ' 
to be at least five-and-twenty years of age. The-tenders- 
from-contractors ^ tobe signed and sent in tbe day after to- 
morrow. The work to be published in-numbers.* 

No-pupil^ to be received in this establishment without 
having passed an examination. All students to-be ^ in the 
University Hall by nine o'clock ; should-any-be-absent,-his 
n&xne'to-be'Stmck'Off^ from the list of applicants. The sen- 
tence of the court-martial ^ to be read to the deserter, himself 
to be shot^ the company to be under arms at one o'clock 
p.m. 

1. Devront dtre affranchies. — 2. Elles paieront double port. — 3. 
La place de chirur^en interne. — 4. Les soumissions des foomis- 
senrs. — 5. Par livraisons. — 6. Aucun 6lfeve ne. — 1 Devoir 6tre.— 8. 
Le nom de ceux qui scront absents sera ray^.— 9. Couseil de guerre. 

33. — An Infinitive Nominative to Est may be used 
with or without Ce before it, if the Predicate is a Noun; 
but, if both the Nominative and the Predicate are 
Infinitives, Ce is generally used before Est; except, 
however, in some negative or colloquial sayings. 

La sottise de l(i plupart des meres est de croire leura 
enfants tres-jolis. The weakness of the greater part 
of mothei-s is to believe their children very pretty. 

A lUguer Vimpossible aux rds, c'est un ahus. To tell 
a king that a thing is impossible, is nonsense. 

Manquer a la decencCy c'est manquer au bon aena^ 
Want of decency is want of sense. 
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Vouloir, c'est pouvoir. Where there is a will there 
is a way. 

Accuser n'est pas prouver. Accusing is not proving. 

REMARK. 

Should C*€8t and the Predicate come first, De or Que de separates 
the Predicate from the Infinitive Nominative. 

Ceat une gine conHnuelle de passer sa vie avec des gens cSrSmonietuc. 
To pass one's life with punctilious people is a state of continual 
uneasiness. 

C*eat partic^er en mielque sorte au crime que dene le pas empScJier 
quand on le peut N'ot to hinder a crime, when in our power, is in 
some measure to participate in it. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

Soldering'pieces-of-inetal,^ or ri vetting a nail, was cbild's- 
play-to^ him. 

The-readiest-way-to-be-cheated^ is to think one's self more 
cunning-than-other-people.* To speak a great deal and well, 
is the talent of-a-wit;^ to talk a great deal and out-of-place,® 
ie the foible-of-a-fop ; ^ to-say-little-and-to-say-it-to-the-pur- 
pose,® is the character of the wise. 

To hope is to enjoy. To love nobody tVnot-to-enjoy^ the 
pleasures of friendship. * ITot-to-kno w-ho w-to-conquer ^® one's 
passion (pL) is to condemn one's self to a hard slavery. 

To-get-into-a-passion^^ is to punish one's self for^^ the 
faults of another. Not to be listened to is no reason for 
being-silent.^* To live in expectation^* and anxiety is not to 
live. To ask a service of-me^^ is to-do-me-a-pleasure.^^ 

It is a paradox (de) to say that poverty is preferable to 
wealth, {pL) Not to love one's parents is-an-impious-thing.^^ 
It is the wisdom of the Orientals^® to seek remedies against 
melancholy as-against-the-most-dangerous-distempers.^® 

It is a rarity 20 (^qiie de) to seeyow. It is loss-of ^i time to- 
debate'&hoxit^ such trifles. It is great wisdom to know one's 
own^s ignorance. It is a grievous-condition 2* to-he-hurried- 
by-one's^s passions. 

1. Faire ime soudure. — 2. Un jeu pour. — 3. Le vrai moyen d'etre 
tromp6. — 4. Fin que les autres. — 5. Du hel-esprit. — 6. Mai. — 7. 
P6faut du fat.— 8. Parler peu et bien.— 9. Ce n'est pas godter. — 
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10. Que da ue pas lavoir mattruer. — 11. Se mettre en eoldie.— 12. 
Dea. — 13. Se taire. — 14 Attente. — 15. Me. — 16. Me faire plaisir. — 
17. C*est une impi^t^. — 18. Orientaux.— 19. Avec autant de aom 
que centre lea maladies les plus dangerenses. — 20. Nouyeaut6. — 21. 
Ferdre son. — 22. Disputer sur. — ^23. Propre, — ^24. Strange mis^re. — 
25. Se laisser emporter ^ ses. 

34. — ^After an Infinitive, the Verb Stre is put in the 
singular or in the plural, according as the following 
noun is in the singular or in the plural. 

Traduire dv, Frangaia en Anglais est U syuteme de 
ceux qui ne aavent pas la construction Fra/ngaise. To 
turn French into English is the system of those who 
do not know the French construction. 

Se voir dans un pays etranger sans argent, sans 
connxiissances, ce sont d'itranges extremites. To see 
•one's self in a strange country, without money or 
acquaintances, is a sad extremity. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

Speaking well and v>riting well are two different things. 
Playing well and singing well are two nice accomplishments.^ 
Reading too much and reading too little are two faults. 

To turn English into French is the only way to learn 
FrencL To he rich and to have been rich are not the same 
thing. 

To eat, drink, and sle&p is the lot 2 of the brute; to think 
with freedom, yee^ with delicacy, and a/it with spirit,^ is the 
heritage * of man. 

1. Jolis talents. — 2. Partage. — 3. Courage. — 4. Partage. 

35. — According as the construction is the more per- 
spicuous, we use the Infinitive or Relative clauses in 
incidental Propositions. 

II marcha centre les ennemis qvJil savait avoir passe 
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la rivHre rather than qulii aavait qui avaient paaae la 
riviere. He marched against the enemies who he 
knew had crossed the river. 

D'ok V0U8 vient cet ennui qu'on vaU qui voua dSvore? 
rather than qu'on voi^ voua divorerf Whence comes 
the weariness which we see preys upon you? 

TU&N INTO FRENCH. 

He did-a-good-tum^ to all those who he knew had loved 
his son. He consulted those who he thought had more ex- 
perience than himself. 

The plurality of gods is an idea which-we-cannoticonceive^ 
to have been adopted by sensible^ men. 

1. Faire da bien. — 2. Qu'on ne pent s*imagmer qui — 3. SeD86s. 

36. — As a general principle, such Verbs as denote an 
end in view, tendency to end, the aim to be attained, 
require the Preposition A before the Infinitive which 
follows them. — II a' est empreaae d, le aervir, 

BEMAKE. 

If ^^To,"*^ before an IniSnitive, can be changed into "in" or **for^* 
(or any other Preposition the English idiom may require) before a 
Present Participle, it is rendered by d. He assisted me to do it, %.€., 
in doing it. 11 inCaidi^ d, It faire. 

She has prepared herself to go to the ball, Le., for going^Elle 6' est 
prSparie d alter au bat. 

This constmction with ^ is generally the base after Nouns used in 
a partitive sense. Ily a du plaisir d la voir, d V entendre. There is 
pleasure in seeing her, in hearing her. 

Some Verbs, as contraindre, forcer, obliger, etc., take d or de as it 
Bonnds best, in the active sense, and always de in the passive. 

On vCa oblige de or d le faire. They have obliged me to do it. 

J^ai €t€ oblige de le faire. I have been obliged to do it. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

Is there any vanity to think so ? any danger in staying 
here % any risk in selling on credit ?^ Do you succeed^ in 
lewming French ) Does that man earn his living^ hy maMng 
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8hoes 1 Do you think-q^* gwng to France % Do you stay* 
here loriiing? 

This enterprise will-only-end® by ruining him. The days 
are beginning to shorten,'^ to lengthen,^ That tedious man is 
bent® on pursuing and annoying^^ me. I wilU^ dispose her 
to see you. I advise^^ you to go and see her. I hesitate^ 
to go. She expects^* to see you this evening. 

You will have some difficulty to prevait-w^on^^ him to go. 
She delights^^ in doing good. A man stopped^^ at my door 
and asked to speak to me. I was-getting ready^^ to go out 
when you came-in.^® None^*^ of my comrades would*^ help 
me to write^'^ my exercise. Who taught you to make /aces f^ 
You-are-pleased-<o24 say so. If it happen^^ to be windy. '^ 
Have you given-up^ fencing?^ 

1. A credit. — 2. Parv^enir. — 3. Savie. — 4. Penserft. — 5. Hester iL — 
6. N'aboutira qu*. — 7. S*accourcir. — 8. S*allonger. — ^9. S*achamer. — 
10. Tourmenter. — 11. Je veux. — 12. Ensa^er. — 13. Balancer. — 14. 
S'attendre. — 15. Determiner. — 16. Se plaire. — 17. S'arrfiter. — 18. 
S*appr6ter. — 19. Entrer. — 20. Aucun. — 21. Ne voulut. — 22. Faire. 
— 23. Grimaces. — 24. Cela vous plait.— 25. S*il vient. — ^26. Faire du 
vent. — 27. Renoncg. — 28. Faire des armes. 

37. — As a general principle, such Verbs as denote 
the state of the Nominative, the origin or cause of an 
action, require De before the Infinitive which follows 
them. 

11 a'est empressi de courir indicates an action which 
has its cause and effects in the person himself. 

REMARK. 

If **To*' can be changed into "o/," "with," or "from," and the 
Infinitive into a Present Participle, it must be expressed by de. 

Je/usravi de la rencontrer. I was overjoyed to meet her — ic, 
with meetmg. 

Jiien ne put rn'empScJier de lui parler. Nothing conld prevent me 
to speak to her — i.c., from speaking. 

This generally occurs when the Infinitive comes after an abstract 
Noun used in a definite sense. 

J*ai le plaisir de la voir et de V entendre chanter tons lea jours. I have 
the pleasure of seeing her and hearing her sing every day. 
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TURN INTO FRENCH. 

When will you cease moA^n^a-noise?^ You hinder^ mBfrom 
studying, I long^ to he rid^ of you. Do you agree^ to do that? 
What has it availed® you to cry? You* had-better*^ loky-ht^ 
your money. We are-rejoiced^ to see you in good health. 
Will you tell the workmen to take-care^^ of their tools 1 

Do you give-lea ve^^ to your pupils to go out and play when 
they do not know their lessons 1 Do not faiP^ (q come, I 
intended ^^ to go and see you, but the bad weather pre- 
vented me setting out. 

We fear^* to displease ypu. Take-care-not^^t ^ lose your 

purse, notf to fall. If-it-shonld-happen-to-them^® to beluwe 

badly, they will be expelled.^7 Choose-either^^ to go-out or 

sUJty- I-aoi-not-pleased^^ to see you neglect your studies. 

1. Du bruit. — 2. Empficher.— 3. II me tardo. — 4. D6barra8S§. — 
5. Convenir. — 6. Servi. — 7. Ferez mieux. — 8. Serrer.— 9. Se r6jouir. 
— 10. Avoir Boin. — 11. Permettre. — 12. Manquer. — 13. Je me 
promettais. — 14. Appr6hender. — 15. Prendre garde. >-lG. S'U leur 
arrive. — 17. Chassis. — 18. Choiair. — 19. II me d^plalt. 

38. — Some Verbs require no Preposition before the 
Infinitive they govern. 

Je voia venir voire soeur. I see your sister coming. 

AUez lui dire de venir me parler. Go and tell her 
to come and speak to me. 

Aimer mieux, valoir mieux followed by two Infini- 
tives require De before the second Infinitive. 

tPaimeraia mieux rester id que d!y alter. I had 
rather stay than go. 

n vaut mieux y aller que de rester ici. It is better 
to go than stay here. 

De is suppressed after aimer mieux when it denotes 
a preference of taste. 

J'aime mieux danser que chanter. I like better to 
dance than to sing. 

* The Adverbs ftien, ma/, mieux require de before the Infinitive. 
t The French Infinitiye following prendre garde should not be negative as ia 
English. 

J> 
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TURN INTO FRENCH. 

Are yon going for* the bread 1 When do you intend^ 
to-go-away?^ l-wish-I-cotUd^ set out on the eleventh. I 
hope I-shcdlr^ooTL-relum^ I do not think / ahaU he able to 
call-on^ you before / go, I think I-ma^ assure you of-it.^ 

Vouchsafe® to hear me, be willing® to listen to me ! Do 
not let that childt go ovJt, Several persons have assured 
me tJiey have eaten some-of-it.^® What must^^ 1 do? You 
must^2 Iq cold, hungry, and thirsty. Are-you^^ to go bxlj 
where 1 

Do you feel the windt rising? Do you hear the dinner^ 
bellt ringing? He maintains he saw-hev^^ pasaing-hy, I- 
came-near^^ Jrca^'n^r-my-neck.^ They came-near^'^ aetHng- 
the-house-on-fire.^8 He missed^® seeing me. I fancy-myselP^ 
to be there. 



1. Compter. — 2. S*en aller.— 3. Je soohaiterais pouvoir.' 
Revenirbientdt. — 5. Passer chez. — 6. Pouvoir. — 7. Le. — 8. Daignez. — 
9. Veuillez.— 10. En.— 11. Que me faut-il.— 12. Vous devez.~ia 
Devez-vous? — 14 L'avoir vne. — 15. J'ai manqu6. — 16. Se casaer lo 
con. — 17. Manquer. — 18. Mettre le feu ^ la maison. — 19. A failli. — 
20. S'imaginer. 

39. — Some twenty Intransitive Verbs require the 
auxiliary Mre in their compound tenses. 

Que sont devenues ses espdrances? What, are his 
hopes come to ? 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

Are your nieces arrived? You were-no^ sooner gone than 
they arrived. They are-ow^ and have gone to make some 
purchases.^ Have they come-back?^ Yes, they have,J but 
they have returned-home.^ What !^ they are already gone I "^ 

^hsLt-hecame-of^ your sister? Did she stay^ at the 
theatre? Yes, she remained till the end. At what o'clock 
did she come-home ?^^ She came back at twelve-o'clock.^^ 

• 

* FOR after alUr. envoyer, and tenir is traziBlated by chercher. See footnotei, 
p. 221. ^ 

t See footnote, p. 7. 
i In French it is necessary to complete the sentenoei 
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Did the pupils enter* and re-enter the garden! After 
having agreed to buy this watch, did that ladj pay 
for HI 

What had suddenly-happened^^ this poor woman? A 
xnis^Drtune heLa-sudderUy-happened-to her.^ She died this 
morning of a malignant fever. She departed-this4ife'f^ 
in-tlke^* ninetieth year of her age. Where was she 
bom ^j; He has lost all his teeth. ^^ 

1. N*avez pas 6t§. — 2. Sortir. — 3. Emplettes. — 4. Revenir. — S 
ftetoumer chez elles. — 6. Comment. — 7. Partir.— 8. Qu'est devenuo. 
— 9. Rester. — 10. Rentrer. — 11. Minuit. — 12. Survenir. — 13. II lui 
est survenu.— 14. D6c6der ^ I'ltge de. — 15. Toutes ses dents lui sont 
tomb^es. 

40. — Some sixty Intransitive Verbs are conjugated 
either with Avoir or Eire — with Avoir when denoting 
an action, and with Etre when implying situation, that 
is the result, the consequence of an action. 

Voire mhre est-elle en haut? Non, elle est descendue. 
Is your mother upstairs ? No, she is downstairs. 

Depuia quand a-4-elle descendu? My a uTie heure. 
When did she come down ? An hour ago. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

She has-been four times up^ to her room in-the-course-of* 
the day. Is your brother up in his room? Yes, he Jtas 
gone up to it and stayed^ there. He came-down nimbly* from- 
npstairs.^ That bill fell-due-on^ the fifteenth. It lias been 
due these two months. 

They had passed too rapidly from poverty to riches. 
The army is gone-by^ This flower is faded^ My brother 
went-out^ this morning, but he is-back.^ My father is gone- 
out and will-not-return-until^® evening. This house suited 

* Dana must always be expressed after entrer and rentrer. 
f Seldom used except as a law or buaines's term, or in epitaphs, 
i Was the born is expressed by est-elle nie when the person is living, and elat-ellt 
nSe when dead. 
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you. After having agreed^^ to buy it, why have you not 
paid for it ? 

I have lived}^ in Paris in siicli a street. Did your son 
remain in Paris to finish his studies? Yes, he did. He 
fdl dotvn in-climbing-iip^ a tree. Your book w doum, pick 
it up." 

The fashion hoe ottered,^ That woman is very much 
altered. The light appeared, and disappeared suddenly. 
She was alTesLdy-out-ofsight^^ when 1 thought I saw 
her still. That young giri has grown-very-inucK^^ in a 
short time. She is so mucli grown up that I did not 
recognise her. 

1. Monter. — 2, Pendant. — 3. Rester. — 4. Lestement. — 5. De Ui 
hant — 6. £chn. — 7. Passer. — 8. Sortir. — 9. Rentrer.— 10. Ne 
rentreraque. — 11. Gonvenir. — 12. Demeurer. — 13. £n voulant monter 
gar. — 14. Eanuuner. — 15. Changer.— 16. Disparattre. — 17. Hen 
grandir. 



ON THE ACTIVE PARTICIPIAL CONSTRUCTION. 



41. — ^Whether alone, or followed by an indirect 
Objective, the Verbal Adjective agrees like an Adjec- 
tive, because it describes the state, the nature, or 
quality of the Noun to which it refers. 

Pleurante apres son cliar, voulez-vousqu'onme void 
Would you have me be seen bathed in tears behind 
her chariot wheels? 

Mafemme, vous savez qiieje n'ai pas Vame endu- 
rante, et que j^ai le bras assez hon. You know, wife, 
that I am not over-patient, and that my hand is not 
very lifrht. 
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TURN INTO FRENCH. 

This yonng lady bas engaging manners. She is so lovdy?-* 
What a hvdy^ voice she has ! She gave* awfvl^ shrieksL 
I found her ahivering-vfith^ cold. Your most humble and 
obedient servant (/etn.). 

Have you any apartments disengaged?^ She is a very 
lusUing^ woman. This manufacturer has twenty looms 
going,^ The maid put-in® her smiling face. 

The thing being rather unusual,^^ not to say startling}^ 
The increasing'^'^ crowd poured-in^* from all sides. The meet- 
ing lasted long, and an important question was-agitated^^ 
Cabs are not-^'liable'to-overtarn^ as Irish cars. The roads ^* 
are v^ther-heavy?^ 

1. S^duire or ravir.— 2. Charmer.— 3. Pousser des. — 4. DSchirer. 
— 5. Toute trembloter de. — 6. Vacant.— 7. Aller.—S. Batfcre. — 9. 
Montra. — 10. Extraordinaire.— 11. Saisir. — 12. Croltre.— 13. D6- 
boucbait. — 14. II s'agita.— 15. Moins versants. — 16. Chemins. — 17*. 
Un pen tirer. 



42, — With or without an Objective, the Present. 
Participle is invariable, if it expresses an action done- 
either by the Nominative or the Objective. 

Un moment apres, FtdUe etait h leicrs pieda, aboyant,. 
hurlant, gemissant, et lea accablant de carcases, A 
moment after, Fidele was at their feet, barking, howl-^ 
ing, crying, and devouring them with his caresses. 

Quand toutes ces personnea /urent aur le bord de la 
mer, pour immoler la victimCy on leavit compoaant leur- 
air, baiaaant lea yeux, et ae mordant lea Uvrea. Whea 
all those persons were on the sea-shore to offer up the 
victim, they were seen composing their demeanour, 
lowering their eyes, and biting their lips, 

* Hie Verbal Adjectiva or the Present Participle, is to be formed from the loflai" 
llTe when given in the Nvte*. 
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TUBK INTO FRENOH. 

How many fathers, afraid^ of disrpleasing (to) their chil- 
dren, are weak-niinded,^ and think themselves-to-be-tender- 
hearted.3 Knovoing that you were at home, I made-so-bold- 
tts-to-calL* His wife growing^ uglier every day, became 
shrewish^ and unbearable. 

I come to denounce to you a culprit whom his xmde 
caught^ dimbing a tree, and stealing the finest fruits of your 
garden. We saw two men shooting^ on your estate,* and 
running-auxii/'^^ on our approach. 

Having'^^ to see the minister, I shall give^^ him yoor piNa- 
tion. Being alone, my brother cannot go-out-of-the-way.^ 
Either^* of them 6eZi«;i7i^-he-could-deceive ^ the other. The 
babes ^® girdling'^'^ one another in their innocent arms. 

Never stvdying, never knoioing your lessons, do you expect 
you-will-improve?^^ Smoking, drinking, hnd-keepingsach' 
late-hours^® as you do, how can you expect to be in good 
health 1 The town ^inn^-refused^o to surrender, but^t;in^ 
been taken by-storm,^^ all the inhabitants were put-to-the- 
edg822 of the sword. 

The few rats that did remain, afraid-qf^ leaving their 
hole, did not eat half-their-fiU.^* 

1. Trembler. — 2. Faibles. — 3. ifetre tendres. — 4. Se permettre de 
passer. — 5 Devenir. — 6. Accaridtre. — 7. A snrpris. — 8. Tirer. — 9. 
PropriCtG. — 10. Fuir. — 11. Devoir. — 12. Remettre. — 13. S'absenter. 
— 14. Chacun. — 15. S'imaginer tromper. — 16. Deux enfants. — 17. 

S'enlacer. — 18. Faire des progr^s 19. Et reotrant anssi tard. — 20. 

N'ayant pas voulu. — 21. D'assaut. — 22. Passes au fil. — 23. N'osant. — 
24. Le quart de son soiil. 

43. — The English Participle, however, referring to 
the Nominative or the Objective, is more frequently 
translated in French by some tense of the Indicative, 
or of the Subjunctive, with the pronoun Qui, 

I can hope for no good from so lingering a business. 
Je n'esvere plus bonne issue cVunc affoAre qui traine 
tant 
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We want not a talking, but an acting man. II nous 
fmtt non un Iwmme qui perore, mais un homme qui 
agisee. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

The vapours arising^ from the Thames are unhealthy. He 
said to those standing^ around him, that he hardly believed 
the news spreading-about.^ A man was-seen* making^ to- 
wards the house. Peasants discovered^ drinking, dancing. 

There-he-is -^ coming. There she is entering. There they 
are coming-up^ stairs. She was of a frugality^ hordering-on^^ 
avarice. I should not be displeased ^^ to see a letter written 
by a Spaniard travelling in France. 

Plants growing in a cellar become-white.^^ That book is- 
no-longer-to-be-met-with ;^ I have the only remainin^f copy.^* 
There is a bubbling^ spring, a rivulet gliding-througli'^^ the 
meadow. 

1. S'61ever. — 2. Se trouver. — 3. Se r6pandre — 4. On a vu. — 5. Se 
dinger. — 6. On voit. — 7. Le voili.^^. Monter.— 9. l^conomic. — 10. 
Frror^ — 11. F^h6 de.— 12. S*6tiolent. — 13. On ne trouve plus. — 
14. Exemplaire. — 15. Bouillonner. — 16. Fuir dans. 



44. — ^The Present Participle, with Un expressed or 
understood, is called Gerund. It represents the Nomi- 
native in action, and performing two things at the same 
time. 

Ne huvez pas en mangeant Do not drink while you 
eat. 

Les feuilles du laurier dicripitent en Irulant The 
leaves of the laurel crackle when burning. 

Pourquoi allez-vous branlant la Ute et vous tortillant 
comme des imbeciles? dit un^e oie a ses oisons. Why 
do you go nodding and waddling like fools? said a goose 
one day to her goslings. 
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REMARK. 

The Grernnd can never refer to the Objective. We therefom 
must not say, Je. Vai erUendu en mouraiU maudire ses auasikUf 
because it would convey that it was the speaker who was heard 
when dying, instead of the person spoken of, who, when dyings 
was heard cursing his murderers; nor Notts icoutions la piuie en 
tombant gur le pont, because it would mean that we sat listening 
to the rain, and tumbled on the deck, instead o^ We sat listening 
to the rain as it pattered on the deck. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

I saw a man walking while reading, I saw a man reading. 
While walking f I met her. I met her walking by-herself.* 
I met her cw / was going to the railway. I met her going 
to the railway. I perceived her as I toas working, I per- 
ceived her vxyrking diligently. 

He came-up-to^ her vnth-a-smUe.^ You will-go-throngh* 
this town on-your-way^ to Paris. Many-a-truth-has-been- 
said^ in jest J I shall-call-for® you hy-the-way? I have shaken- 
off-my-numbness-a-little^® with waiking,^^ 

The waves break against the rocks witJi-^x^murmvringJ^ 
We-had-a-famous-drenching^^ coming Jiome,^^ That-nurse- 
smothered-her-child-c?wri7i^-7ier-«^/>.^ 

Do you stilU^ dream when sleeping? Those fruits turn^'^ red 
when ripening. Among animals, some feed^^ whilst they 
walky others whilst lliey crawl ;^^ others take their food cs 
ih&yfiy^ and others as they stvim, 

1. Toute seule.— 2. Aborder.— 3. Sourire. — 4. Traverser. — 6. AUer. 
— 6. On a sou vent dit la v^ritg. — 7. Rire. — 8. Aller prendre. — 9. 
Passer. — 10. Sed§gourdir un pen. — 11. Marcher. — 12. Fr6mir. — 13. 
Kous avons 6t6 joliment rinc^s. — 14 Kevenir. — 15. Cette nounioe, en 
dormant, a gtouflf6 son enfant. — 16. Tou jours. — 17. Devenir. — 18. 
Paltre.— 19. Hamper. 

45. — On, signifying while, or at tlie moment of, is 
translated by a Participial Construction with En. 

Can any one on his entrance into the world be ftdly 
secured he shall not be deceived? Peid-on en entrant 
dans le monde etre sur qvJon ne aeva pas trompit 
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On, signifying after, is rendered by a Compound 
Infinitive. 

On examining our china vases, ho found in them a 

powder of bright scarlet colour. Apria avoir eocamine 

no8 va^es, U trouva dedans une poudre dlun brillant 

icarlate. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

What direction did he take on starting ? On seeing tlie 
man, did-she-burst-out-laughing 1^ On leaving me, did you 
go to her house? Who or what is that fop to makc*such-a- 
fuss 2 on entering a ball-room? 

Jugnrtha exclaimed, on leaving Rome: "Oh, venal city ! 
Thou wouldst sell thyself if-there-were^ anybody rich enough 
to buy thee." On hearing that news, she-lelt-a-dreadful- 
shivering.* The two frigates, on encountering-ea,c}i-othery^ 
fired- their-broad si des.* 

On seeing this. On liearing this. On considering the 
question. 

1. Partit-elle d'un grand 6clat de rire. — 2. Faire tant d'embarras. 
— 3. S'il 86 trouvait— 4. II lui prit un horrible fri8soimement.-»5. 
Arriver I'une sur Tautre. — 6. Se I^h^rent leur bord6e. 

46. — By, denoting the manner, the instrumental 
cause of an action, the way of doing something, is 
translated by En, 

Some grow richer by giving than others by receiv- 
iDg. II y en a qui 8*enrichi88ent plus en donnant que 
d'autres en recevant 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

We move^ by walking , running, or turning;^ animals move 
hy creeping, by swimming, ov flying. He has misrepresented^ 
the fact by changing, by suppressing'SQVQVdl'lesAmg^ circum- 
stances. He thought he-would-paj-her-a-great-compliment^ 
by asking her to dance. 
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Beware-how^ you commit yourself hy promising what you 
cannot perform^ Do-not-betray^ your ignorance hy talking 
of- what ^ you are-ignorant^® I got^^ an abatement by taking 
the whole web.^ 

By remaining some days at his country-house, I am afraid I- 
should-be-troublesome-to-him.^ A-work-is-offcen-improved^* 
by being-abridged.^^ (it). 

1. Se renmer.— 2. Se retoumer. — 3. DCnatnrer. — 4. Taire pin- 
denrs dee. — 5. Lui faire bicn de rhonneur. — C. Prendre garde de. 
— 7. Ne sauriez tenir. — 8. N'allez pas montrer. — 9. Des choses. — 
10. Ne pas connaitre. — 11. Obtenir. — 12. Pifece. — 13. De le gdner. 
— 14. Souvent on am^Hore un ouvrage. — 15. Baccourcir. 

47. — If harmony allows the construction, the Pres- 
ent Participle can be preceded by two sorts of En — 
the first a Preposition, the second a Pronoun. 

Je n'osais voua parler de cela, mais vousTnemetteza 
Vaise en wien parlant le premier, I dared not speak to 
you about it, but you have relieved me by being the 
first to mention it. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

He attempt ed-to-exculpate-himself^ by thro wing^ the blame 
(of it) on his companions. In cutting some, did you not cut 
your finger ? He (had) sold the horse, and walked^ the fair 
in search-of * another. When coming^ Jrom it, did you meet 
him? 

1. Vouloir se discnlper. — 2. Rejeter. — 3. Se promener dans. — 4^ 
Chercher. — 5. Revenir. 

48. — The Pronoun Sn ought never to be put before 
a Present Participle, if governed by the Infinitive 
which follows, as, 

Je V0U8 airemis monfils en voulant faire un bon 
peinire. It should be, voulant en faire, I placed my 
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s<m into your bands, as I wish to make a good painter 
of him. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

He sends, sent, or will send his son to Cambridge, wishing 
to maJce a good mathematician of him. As-I-am^ to Tndke an 
engineer ofMrth, he must know mathematics thoroughly .2 

1. Devant. — 2. A fond. 

49. — Taviiy before a Present Participle, has an 
idiomatic and intensive force variously rendered in 
English, 

Jasant tout en allant. Chatting as they went. 

Elle travaillait tout en variant Her talking did 
not prevent her working. 

Tout en riant, je n'oApas laissede lui dire «es vSrites, 
Though laughing, I nevertheless told him his own. 

Tout en sentant vivement le reproche, il repondit 
avec sang-froid et moderation. Keenly as he felt the 
reproach, he replied with coolness and moderation. 

Tout en se plaignant que le diner etait mauvais, il 
Tnangeait comme quatre. At the same time that he 
<50xnplained the dinner was bad, he went on eating as 
much as four would have done. 

■ TUllN INTO FREXCH. 

Even while a55e7'^u?Y7-the-truth-of-your-remark,^ I did not 
think the step- to be proper. ^ The-evening-before,^ even 
tchile drinking with the carriers,^ while smoking, while singing 
stnpid songs, he spent-the-evening® observing the stranger, 
watching^ him like a cat, and studying him Hke a mathe- 
matician. 

Much as I esteem her, greatly^ as I love her, I feel it-my- 
•^ditty^ not to yield to her entreaties. Severely as I a^ppear to 
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judge-of^® her conduct, I nevertheless respect her. They 
were gossiping-orer^^ a bottle of wine. As voe talked^^ I 
went-back-with^ him half a mile without peroeiying it. 
We are- very- fond-of-speculating^* as voe toalk through the 
streets. 

1. Convenir de la v§rit6 do ce qne vous dites. — 2. D&narche.— • 
3. Convenable. — 4. La veille. — 5. Kouliers.— 6. Avait paas^ la 
8oir6e ^ — 7. Guetter.— 8. Infiniment. — 9. Qu*il est demon devoir. 
— 10. Jnger. — 11. Causer tout en buvant — 12. Causer. — 13. Becon- 
duire. — 14. Aimer beaucoup il foire des 8p6cnlation8. 

50. — With Aller, the Present Participle, with or 
without En, denotes that a thing is going on better 
and better, worse and worse, more and more, less and 
less. 

Elle ne guerissaitpas, maisplutdt allait en empira/nt 
She was no better, but rather grew worse. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

Two lines continue^ widening.^ These mountains stretck- 
thennadves^ (go stretching). The river winds-ahout.^ Man- 
kind goes on iinproving.^ Calumny goes on increasing, At- 
that-spot^ the road bigins-^o-nan'ow?.^ 

1. Aller. — 2. S'^carter. — 3. Vont s'^tendant. — 4. Aller seipen- 
tant. — 5. Se perfectionner. — 6. Dans cot endroit. — 7. Aller eo 
s'^tr^cissant. 

5L — Relative Clauses, Adverbial sentences of time, 
cause, motive, condition, concession, &c., are often 
resolved, in French, by a Participial Construction, 

The bailiffs, who went to distrain his goods, found 
everything had been cleared off. Les recors, 6ta/at alUs 
pour executer ses meubles, trouverent maiaon nette. 

Do you live in Paris ? No ; we are here but momen* 
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tarily? Est-ce que voua demeurez a Paris? Non; 
nous tCy sorrmiea qu'en passant 

I cannot have the pleasure of dining with you, since 
I have business which will detain me in town. Je ne 
puis avoir le plaisir de diner avec vous, ayant des 
affaires qui me retiendront en ville. 

I am sure, if you work diligently, you will beat your 
schoolfellows. Je suis sur que, travaillant assidument, 
vous surpasserez vos camarades d'ecole. 

Marius, though he had been six times consul, was 
nevertheless obliged to beg publicly for his bread. 
Marvus, ayant ite sixfois consul, fut neanmoins oblige 
de Tnendier puhliquement sa vie, 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

Charles, who loved danger (pZ.), dashed-into-the-tbickest- 
ef-the-fight.^ She is a woman who /ears God. I have but 
lightly ' touched- on - that - point ^ As- 1- go-hy - your- house,^ I 
shall go for her. He has-just-started to-day;* you may 
catch * him if you run. 

Call-in-now-and-then ® as you go-along ^ As I have an 
opportunity of serving® him, I will not fail-of-doing-so.^ As 
I ha/ve promised to-be-there, ^® I must ^^ keep my word. As- 
I-have"^ to start to-morrow, I-came-to-bid-you-good-bye.^^ 
As you are here for some time, and Iiave nothing to do, had- 
you-not-as-well ^* come and see me ? 

I had but two hundred pounds when-I-seUup,^^ Sinc:h 
yoM-ta^^in-that-style^-I-am-interested-in-your-behalf.^^ 

1. Se pr^cipiter an fort de la m61^e. — 2. Toiich6 ce point en pas- 
lant. — 3. Passer devant chez vons. — 4. Ne faire que de partir. — 6. 
Kattraper. — 6. Entrez nous voir de temps h autre. — 7. Nasser. — 8. 
Obliger. — 9. Y manquer — 10. De m*y trouver. — 11. Dois. — 12. 
Devoir. — 13. Je suis venu vous. faire mes adieux. — 14. Ne feriez- 
vons pas tout anssi bien de. — 15. Commencer.«-16. En le prenant 
tar ce ton-lii, vous m*int6ressez & vous servir. 
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52. — ^The Participle and Verb may also, whan the 
actions are of nearly equal importance, be translated by 
two Verbs with Et, or one of the Verbs is resolved by 
a Participial Construction, in which case Et is left out. 

lU s'avancerent et icraserent, ou Ih s'avancereTU 
en ScTUsant tout ce qui se trouvait devant eux. They 
advanced and mowed down everything before them. 

Elleflatte Menelas^ en lui disant qu'il possede tovutM 
les qualitea de Vesprit et du corps. She compliments 
Menelaus, and says he lacked no accomplishments 
either of mind or body. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

The next day, I was-horrified-by ^ seeing the ink-bottle 
had struck and-splU-on^ the wall of the newly-painted^ draw- 
ing-room. They drew their swords and exclaimed: "By- 
these * we acquired our lands, and with- these ^ we will de- 
fend them." 

I conclude, and'Stthscribe'Tnyself^ your very humble ser^ 
vant. The cats would walk round him and purrJ The 
knife fell doum, aiid cut his wrist. They returned to the 
citadel, and declared it to be their-determination-to ^ fighk to 
the last gasp.^ 

1. £tre saisi d'horreur de. — 2. Se briser centre. — 3. !PVatcihe- 
ment d€cor6. — 4. Par celles-ci. — 5. Avec elles. — 6. En vous assu- 
rant que je suis. — 7. Filer. — 8. Qu' ils 6taient r^solus de.— 9l Ex- 
tr6mit6. 

53. — The Passive Participle, with Etant or Ayant 
ete, sometimes expressed, but generally understood in 
French, forms an isolated and independent Proposi- 
tion, which seems neither to be governed nor to 
govern anything. 

Ceci pose, it s'ensuit que. This being granted, it 
follows that. 
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Cesar itant mort, Varmee ayant 6te detruite, ou Gesar 
TMyrty Varrriee detruite, Caesar being dead, the army 
haviDg been destroyed. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

The ceremony hemg*-ov€r,^ we bent-onr-steps^ each to-hitt- 
home.^ The battle being lost, the town being taken, the 
soldiers committed every sort of cruelty {pi-)* We slept 
soundly,* J^w^r-done-up-with^ the fotigue of the previous- 
day.^ This resolution being taken, we fiaished-our^ supper. 

We sat-upS all night, being frightened at^ the state we 
had seen him in.^^ The shepherd being struck, the sheep ^^ 
are scattered. 

1. Finir. — 2. S'en retoumer. — ;3. Chez nous. — 4. Profond6ment. — 
5. J^pnis^sde. — 6. Vdlle. — 7. Acheverde. — 8. Vedller. — 9. De. — 10- 
OiL— 11. Brebia. 

ON THE ENGLISH PARTICIPIAL CONSTRUCTION. 

54. — The English Participial Construction is the 
Present Participle preceded by My, thy, his, her, 
OUR, YOUR, THEIR, expressed or understood, or by a 
Genitive Construction. It may correspond to any 
Tense of a French Verb, or be rendered by Nouns or 
Infinitives. 

INDICATIVE PRESENT. 

55. — ^There is scarce an instant between these flowers 
blooming and their fading. Gesfieurs passent presque 
au moment oH elles s^epanouissent. 

Our borrowing words from other nations is now 
a wantonness, not a necessity. Nous empruntons aw- 
jourd'kui dea mots aux autres nations par license^ et 
non par nAcessitL 

* The Present Participles are not to be transIatBd. 
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TURN INTO FRENCn. 

What-is-tbe-reason-of 1 ov/r master' a being so angty? He 
is anooyed-at^ your brotlter^a losing his time ; but he is de- 
lighted-at^ your takiiig a-liking-to^ study. I am astonished 
at-ycmr-^m^r-so-thoroughly-acquainted-with-French. 

No other noise is heard but-the-rippling® of the water 
against the sides of the ship, whose- wake^ alone denotes^ her 
to he moving, Such^ circumstances account-for^^ his insist- 
fVi^-on-immediate-payment.^^ 

She complains of-fteiw^r-qnite-wom-out-with^^ fatigue. 
Many-articles 1^ improve^* on being kept^ such as wine, 
coffee, ifec. What-is-the-reason-of^® your coming so late? 
It'being-my^'^ intention to go and see you, I-shall-let-you^ 
know when. 

1. Quelle est la raison que.— 2. Vex6 de ce que. — 3. Enchants de 
ce que.— 4 Du godt pour. — 5. De ce que vous eotendez si bien le 
Fran9ai8. — 6. Que le clajiotage. — 7. Dont le sillage. — 8. AnnoDoer. 
— 9. Ces. — 10. Expliquer pourqnoi. — 11. Vouloir dtre pay6 & Tin- 
stant. — 12. De ce qu'elle est recrue de. — 13. Plusieurs choses. — 14. 
Se honifier lorsqu'on. — 15. Les garder. — 16. PourquoL — 17. Comme 
j*ai r. — 18. Je vous feral. 

IMPERFECT. 

56. — Sallust praises Pompey for running, leaping, 
and carrying a burden as well as any man of his time. 
Salluste hue Pompee de ce qu'il courait, aaiUait et 
portait unfardeau auasi bien qultonivfie de son temps. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

His Zcawm^r-to wards- the^ side of authority was once or 
twice remarked (translate — one remarked that). A black- 
bird perched upon a tree was mocking^ a hare for^ being 
under the talons^ of a kite, and for^ making great lamenta- 
tions. He gently reproached her with^ expressing herself in 
a language which he did not knowj 

He was displeased- with ^ your doubting his ability.® We^^ 
may recollect their imputing the miscarriage-of-the-plans^^ to 
the inability^* of the general Did you observe their whisper^ 
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ing?^^ He was-angry-at^* so many bars^^ being throum^^ 
in-bis-way.^'^ We were-ignorant-of ^^ your keeping^^ so many 
servants. 

1. Pencber du. — 2. Railler.— 3. De ce qu'il. — 4. Serres. — 5. De ce 
qu'iL — 6. De ce qu'elle. — 7. Comprendre. — 8. Bles8§ de ce que. — 9. 
Capacity. — 10. On. — 11. ^cbec— 12. Incapacity. — 13. Se parler & 
roreille. — 14. S'irriter de ce qu'oh. — 15. Obstacles. — 16. Opposer. — 
17. Lui — 18. Ignorerque. — 19. Avoir. 

PAST DEFINITE. 

67. — ^What do you think of his sitting down in this 
very chair and crying like a child at her being put 
upon her trial ? Croiriez-vous qu'il s'aasit dans ce 
fauteuil-d et se rait a pUwrer corn/me un enfant, lors- 
qvJon la mit en jugement ? 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

It-was-Aw^ reprobating tbeir proceedings ^ that made-bim- 
insist-upon^ being-tried.* Since tbe-time-q/'-7iw ^ resigning^ 
tbe-office-of-regent.® We^ may recollect® their inventing 
an instrument. From^ the time of his qiiitting'^^ tbe House^^ 
of Commons. 

We may recollect his obliging^^ tbe troops to march at- 
daybreak.^^ His buff-belt waS'the-saving-oH-his^* life. His- 
^wn^-a-public-audience^^ to tbe envoy excited violent sus- 
picions. 

1. C*est parce qu'il. — 2. Conduite. — 3. Qu'il insista x)our qu*il. — 
4. fitre mis en jugement. — 5. L'6poque oH il. — 6. Se d6mettre de la 
r^gence. — 7. On.— 8. Se rappeler. — 9. Depuis. — 10. Se retirer de. — 
11. Chambre. — 12. Forcer. — 13. Au point du jour. — 14. Lui sauver 
la. — 15. L'audience publique qu'il. 

PAST INDEFINITK 

58. — ^What do you think of his riding sixty miles in 
one day? II a fait soiocante mUles a cheval en un 
jour, que pensez-vous de cela? 
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She got into a mighty rage with him for his daring 
to tell her the truth. Elle s'est miae dans une colere 
^pouvantdble contre lui, parce qvlil a ose lui dire la 
v£rit6. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

His crying (he has cried) was-occasioned-by-a-fall.^ She 
is vexed-at^ ycmr having gone out without-your-asking-her.* 
She complains of-her-Jiaving* heen-kept-in^ unjustly. His 
muiceeding (if he has succeeded) is-no^ reason for your suc- 
ceeding (Suhj.y My-saying-so'^ is no reason for her repeating 
it (Stibj,), 

Do you recollect being shoum a hammer at the first inquest? 
Do you remember me telling you of his joosstw^r-sly-remarks- 
about^ her? I felt myself quite another-man^ since taking 
the-resolution.^^ I do not know how he escaped-6^n^- 
shot.^ 

• 

1. Parce qn'il a tomb§. — 2, Contrari6e de ce que. — 3. Le lai 
avoir demand^. — 4. Qu'on l\ — 5. Betenir. — 6. Ce n*est pas une. — 
7. Si jePaidit. — 8. Faire de malignes remarques sur.— 9. Autre. — 
10. Ce parti. — 11. N'a pas 6t6 tu6. 

PAST ANTERIOR. 

69, — On his looking over my account, he paid me 
at once. Apres qvJil eut eocamine mon compte, U me 
pay a tout de suite. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

After their checking^ the account, I^ found another mis- 
take. TJpon^ my finishing it, I took* it to her. On^his^ 
receiving the money, he spent it. On his obtaining the 
situation, he tendered-his-resignation.^ On-his^ being asked 
the reason, he did not know what^ to answer. 

1. Verifier.— 2. J'y.— 3. D^s que.— 4. Porter.— 5. D^s qn'iL—6. 
Sed^mettre. — 7. Lorsqu*on lui— S. Que. 
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PLUPERFECT. 

60. — Faction and discontent, from being long re- 
pressed, burst forth with fiercer animosity. L'esprit 
de faction et de micontentement eclaterent avee une 
animosity d'autant plus grande qu'ila avaient iU 
hyiigtempa comprimis. 

His lurking about the place had been noticed. On 
avait remarque qu'il s'Stait tenu en embuscade dans 
lea environs. 

TURN DITO FREK^CH. 

Did you know of his liaving set <yui for France? I was 
not aware ^ of their exchanging horses. The horses could be 
of no 2 service, from^ the servant's hcmng neglected to-have- 
them^ shod. He had-got-upon^ the table to retum-thanks- 
foT'hiS'heAlth'hcmng-heen-drunk,^ 

This BTOse'^from B^b imbibing^ their errors, ^rom imhuing- 
them- with® bad principles, from- his- ingraiioiting-hiDiQelf' 
with^® your uncle. 

1. Savoir. — 2. Anctm. — 3. De ce que. — 4. De lea faira — 5. l^tait 
mont^ sur. — 6. Eemercier de ce qu'on avait bn d. sa sant6. — 7* Pro- 
vemr.^8. Donner dans. — 9. Leur inculquer de. — 10. S'insinuer dans 
les bonnes graces de. 

FUTURE. 

61. — ^No evil shall befall him while in my keeping. 
II ne lui arrivera auaan mal tant qu*il sera sous ma 
garde. 

TUBN UYTO FSENCH. 

You may be sure of their paying you welL Be assured qf 
my remaining^ your dutiful son. Who will vouch ^ for your 
being more reasonable for-the-future?* You may depeud- 
upon^ hearing-from-me,^ You-may-depend-i^pow-Ais^ dispenS' 
tn^with^ jour services. I depend tipon hia uniting. 
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1. Demeurer.— 2. Garantir. — 3. A Tavenir. — 4. Compter que. — 5. 
Becevoir de mes nouvelles.— 6. Soyez aClr qu^iL — 7. Seposaerde. 

CONDITIONAL. 

62. — As to his using ludicrous expressions, my 
opinion is that they are not so. Quant aux expressions 
grotesques dont il se serait servi, mon opinion est 
qu'elles ne le sont pas, 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

I was-in-hopes^ of his coming. In the-event-of-Ais^ being 
asked for the key. Their support-was-made-conditional- 
upon^ her quitting the wretched man. We depended -tt^pon- 
his lending the money. Their dismovMing the guns was- 
not-nnforeseen.* 

1. Espjirer.— 2. Le cas qu'on. — 3. Appni ne ltd fat accords qn'li 
la condition que. — 1. II avait ^t^ pr6va qu'ils. 

SUBJUNCTIVE PRESENT. 

63. — ^There is no possibility of your doing any ser- 
vice ; there is scarce any chance of his escaping. II est 
impossible que vous soyez utile a quoi que ce soit; U 
n'est guere possible qu'il en rechappe, 

TUBN INTO FRENCH. 

I request-a^ hearing, I do-not-approve-of ^ your associaU 
tn^-WTt^A- such -people.^ I-will-have-none-o/* their coming 
here. I-despair-o/^ ever-«eetw^-them-do-good.^ 

I find-no-fault-with ^ your going there? What likelihood® 
is there of his ever making a fortune, or of his still being 
alive? We are not offended -with® a dog hamng a better 
nose than his master. 

He insists-upon^® everything coming from and depending 
on^'^ him. She will-not-hear ^^ of his going away. There is 
no-necessity ^3 /or your interfering^^ Do not oppose^ his 
marrying your sister. We shall -be- off ^® without being 
observed?^ 
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1. Demander qu'on. — 2, Tronver mauvais que. — 3. Fr^jnenter cea 
^ns-l^— 4. Je ne veux pas que.— 5. Je n'esp^re pas que.— 6. Faire 
jamais quelque chose de bon. — 7. Ne pas trouver & redire que.— 8. 
ProbabiUt^. — 9. Choqud^s de ce que. — 10. Prgtendre que. — II. De. — 
12. Ne pas vouloir. — 13. Inutile. — 14. Se m61er de. — 15. S'opposer i 
ce que. — 16. S*esquiver sans qu'on. — 17. S'en apercevoir. 

PAST SUBJUNCTIVE. 

64. — I am displeased with your having circulated 
the report of her going to be married. I cannot con- 
ceive your having invented such a story. Je trouve 
Tnauvaia que vous ayez fait circuler Is bruit qu'elle va 
86 marier. Je ne congoia pas que voua ayez pu inventer 
nn tel mcTisonge. 

TURN nrro French. 

I am not at all surprised (U-Ms-fuwing-got-inix}'^ so many 
difficulties. I wonder at-hiS'extriccUing-hiTnsdf-aO'WeU'Oxiirof-' 
the-scrape.^ I am astoDished at his leamng so comfortable-a- 
situation.* I-call-into-question-tbe-fact-of-the-thing-Aat7i7i^- 
passed-thua,^ 

I wonder at your faXh^a grotmng-so-f ond-of^ ber. He-is- 
found-fault-witb^^or having done so. I regret her labouring- 
under 7 such a mistake. I am indignant at your having been- 
disrespectful® to your motber. I cannot tbink qf-his-gam- 
hling^ Kotbing seems to denote his being attacked by^^ that 
discHEUse. 

1. Qu'il se soit attir^. — 2. Se tirer si bien d'affaire.~3. Bonne 

place.— 4. Je r^voque en doute que cela se soit passd de la sorte 

5. S'^rendre d'une telle passion pour. — 6. On trouve d* redire qu*il. 
— 7. Tomber dans. — 8. Manquer.— 9. Qu'il soit devenu si joueur. — 
10. De. 

IMPERFECT SUBJUNCTIVB. 

65. — ^The nation began to despair of Elizabeth's 
marrying. La nation commengait a perdre V espoir qu' 
Elisabeth se Tnaridt 
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Great objection was taken against his directing the 
concern: have you any objection to my doing it ? On 
s'opposa fortevneTit h ce quJil dirigedt V&abliaaement: 
cela V0U8 contrarieraiUil queje lefisset 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

Onr masters insisted-on^ our being attentive, and wondered 
ai-^}wr-makmg-v)rong'an,8tver8^ to the dry questions they 
asked^ us. We wondered at their erUertaining^ such hopes. 
They-were-astonished-at^ ovr reiu/ming so late. We could 
not account-for® his enduring her insolence. 

Doubts-had-been-entertained-of ^ their hei/ng cMe to-reaoh- 
the 8 fort. There would be no harm in-yimr-keeping'a/woby'' 
for^ a week or two. She insisted-upon^® the Umdlord^s lectv- 
ing-the-room.^^ They- were-aUowed-to-fight-out^ their quarrel 
without anybody tri^cjr/eriw^-on-either-side.^^ I had^* never 
thought of-6eiw^-spoken-to-in-that-way.^ 



1. Exiger. — 2. Que notus r^pondissions maL — 3. Faire. — 4. Avoii' 
— 5. On a 4t6 ^tonne que. — 6. Oomprendre qua — 7. II avait pam 
douteux que. — 8. Arriver jusqu'au. — 9. A ce que vous fissiez tme 
absence de. — 10. Exiger que. — 11. Sortlt. — 12. On les laissa d^61er. 
— 13. S'y int^resser de part et d'autre. — 14. N'aurais. — 16. Qu'on pdt 
me parler de cette fsui}axL 



PLUPERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE. 

66. — Was not our examiner surprised at our 
having answered those questions which we did not 
understand ? Notre eocaminateur ne s'^tonna-t-il pas 
que nous etissions repondu a des questions que nous ne 
coTifiprenions pas? 

TUBN INTO FRENCH. 

My father approved qf-my-having-helped^ those unfortu- 
n«te- wretches. 2 He denied having entered into any^ league. 
I was surprised at her arriving so soon. I was not aware qf 
your havmg returned,^ 
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The day passed without our heing-awareof-it^ Shonld- 
you-have-acted* thus without ^ being-orderedl^ They were- 
displeased-with ^owr having done so without leave. We re- 
gretted hia-estrcmging^them^^ from us. 

1. Secpurir. — 2, Infortnn^a— 3. Aucune.— 4. Kevenir. — 5. S'en 
apercevoir. — 6. Deviez-vous agir. — 7« Sans qu'on. — 8. Vous en 
donner Tordre. — 9l Trouver manvais qua — 10. Qu'il les eilt 
^loigneiB. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

67. — ^Is not having too high an opinion of one's self 
a defect? N'eaUce pas un dSfaut que de s'en faire 
accroire? 

There is much clambering up to reach you. II y a 
Men a grimper pour aller chez vous. 

I sent him an apology for not attending. Je lui ai 
envoys des excuses de Tie pas y avoir 6U, 

He is far from coming up or answering to the opinion 
I had of him. II est loi/n de rempU/r VidSe que fa/vais 
de hii, 

TUMT INTO VKE&CB., 

Perhaps-my^ being here prevents her coming. There-is- 
stahling-foT^ so many oxen. They mostly ^ destroyed each 
other before-^A«ir* Juxmng been able to settle.^ He insisted 
TV^TL-addressmg^ the meeting. His sons-in-law took-oflfenoe- 
a^>Ai9-c(mfmuin^>in-business.'^ It is fine walldng^ to-day. 
There-is-no-i«xiZA^w^® in the streets. I forbid your remor- 
tw^-that-chair-from- its-place.^® On the rising of lie curtain.^^ 
The sun has an-influence-in^ whitening cloth. 

1. Peut4tre est-ce moi qui. — 2. II y a de quoi stabler. — 3. Pour la 
plupart.— 4. Avant de. — 5. S'^tablir.— 6. Pour s'adresser a. — 7. So 
choqu^rent de lui voir continuer son commerce. — 8. Se promener.— 
9. n est impossible de marcher.— 10. Changer cette chaise de place 
—11. Toile.— 12. La propriety de. 
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68. — English Participial Construction resolved by 
Nonns: — 

What do I care for your bantering ? Que m'imporU 
d moi voire raillerie ? 

I am not the man to be cowed by your blustering. 
Je ne suis pas homme h me laiaser irUimider par voire 
tapage. 

Do you doubt my being able to pay? Dotutez-vous 
dema aolvabiliiS? 

Nothing but keeping on will do it La pers&uirance 
seule lefera, 

TUBN INTO FBENCH. 

Your alighting'^ him will-take^ ten thousand subjects from^ 
your empire. It-has-cost^ so much for the aavoing of that 
block of marble. . That player's acting^ is admirable. You 
will arrange® everything against ^ my starting. I-hate-this- 
cringing,^ You-shall-pay-for-your-joeepiw^^.® 

I cannot-put-up-with^® his shuffling P- There is a.-busker^ 
ing^^ between them. There is underhand-cfeaZin^^ in that 
business. I have discovered his uuderhaind-dealinga.^* Horses 
have generally more difficulty-i7i-^oi«^-wp-than-m^ coming 
doum. 

Their meaning'^^ is plain. ^^ Allow me to-illustrate-my- 
meaning.^^ The meeting'^^ broke-up^o late. Does he often go 
to your meetings ?^ The meeting^ of two rivers. The-»'7i^- 
zri^-of-the-ground^ in that place is considerabla May she 
rely on your befriending-her 1^* 

His-breeding^ is none of the most genteel.^® I hear some-' 
body's footinjgP The-carrying^ of arms is prohibited. 1- 
was-unaware^^ of their misunderstanding.^^ 

Farming^^ has-gi*eatly-improved^2 jn that country. Walk- 
ing -ia-good-for-me,^ The turning^ of a street. I was taken- 
with-a -grievous- fiimTwmiwg'-in-my-head.^^ 

The-transportiivg-oi' earth- from - one- place - to - another^ is 
very expensive. Seeing-thQ^'^ world improves^ a young man. 
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The street is quite encumbered hj-the-pulUng-doiim-of'-those' 
houses.^ The wavering-testimonj ^ of the witnesses made 
their depositions to-be-suspected.*^ The-tomn^ ^ of the ship 
was so violent that it made her quite sick. 

The-loiDering^ of the wall has thrown more light on the 
house. The-bedding^ of this establishment is periodically 
purified by a chemical process. ^^ Is that the cause of'their- 
being-poorl^ 

This is a scheme-of-hts-devising,^'^ His-having-heen-educated' 
was-of-great-use-to-him.*s 

I am going visiting .^^ The unra/odling-oi-B, plot.^^ Pro- 
ceec?m^a-had-been-taken-by-Sam-for-the-recovery-of ^1 his son. 

The-Zoc^in^r^^ of a ship. His-indtdging-in^^ pleasantry lost 
him many fliends. 

I persuaded her to give me SL-sitting^^ or two. The-ripen- 
ing^^ of the fruit depends on the sun. 

1. M^pris pour. — 2. Enlever. — 3. A. — 4. II en a co(lt§.— 5. Jeu. — 
6. Aj)pr6ter. — 7. Pour. — 8. Je n'aime pas ces bassesses. — 9. La 
cmiosit^ vous coiitera cher. — 10. Ne pas s'accommoder de. — 11. 
Faux-fayants. — 12. De la tracasserie. — 13. De la manigance. — 14. 
Men§e8. — 15. De peine ^ la mont^e qu'k la. — 16. InteotioD. — 17. 
^vidente. — 18. De developper mon id^e. — 19. Assemblee.— 20. Se 
s^parer. — 21. It6umons. — 22. Confluent. — 23. L'affaissement du 
ten'ain.^24. Appui. — 25. Ses mani^res. — 26. Distingu^. — 27. Les 
pas. — ^28. Le port.— 29. Je u'avais aucune idee.— 30. M^sintelli- 
gence. — 31. La culture. — 32. Se perfectionner beaucoup. — 33. La 
promenade me fait du bien. — 34. Detour. — 35. Saisi de vertiges 
violents. — 36. Le transport des terres. — 37. La fr§quentation du. 
— 38. Fait bien. — 39. Par cet abatis de maisons. — 40. Vacillation. 
— 41. Suspecte. — 42. L'agitation. — 43. L'abaissement. — 44. La 
literie. — 45. Proc^d. — 46. De leur pauvretd — 47. Projet de son 
invention. — 48. Son ^ucation lui a etd d'un grand secour8.^-49. 
En visite. — 50. Le d&ouement d'une intrigue.— 51. Faire des de 
marches pour ravoir.— 52. Le chargement.— 53. Son penchant k.— 
54. Une stance. — 55. La maturity. 
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ON THE PASSIVE PARTICIPIAL CONSTRUCTION, 



IMPORTANT REMARK. 

The variability or the invariability of the Past Participle greatly 
depends on the nature of the Verb ; a Verb is either Transitive, 
Passive, Intransitive, Reflective, or Impersonal, and may be illns- 
trated as follows : — 

He burnt her, U Va hrdUe, She was burnt, eUe a itS briUSe, The 
candle burnt all night, la cJiandeUe a brAlS tovie la nuU. She burnt 
herself elle s^est brmSe, It snowed, U a neig4, 

69, — Conjugated with Avoir, the Past Participle of 
Transitive Verbs agrees with the direct Objective when 
it is preceded by it, but remains invariable when it is 
placed after the Participle, or when the Verb is used 
intransitively, i.e., without a direct Objective. 

The direct Objectives which usually precede the 
auxiliary Avoir are: Me, te, nous, vous, U, la, lea, 
que and que de, combien de and quel, followed by a 
Noun. 

II Vavait d^a malmenee une fois ce jour-U, meme. 
He had already rebuked her that very day. 

G'est un veritable ami; je n'oublierai jamais lea ser- 
vices que fen ai regus. He is a true friend; I shall 
never forget the good turns he did me. 

On a demands bien des fois sa main; or, EUe a ew 
bien des demandes en mariage. She had a great many 
oflFers. 
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HEMARK. 

The Nonn wluch follows the Interrogative Adverb, Corrdnen de, is 
considered as the Objective of the Fast Participle, t. e., the Participle 
agrees with it ; but when this Noun is replaced by En, the Past 
Participle remains invariable. 

Combien de phrases avez-vous apprises? Comhien en avez-vous ap- 
pris? How many sentences have you learned? How many have 
you learned ? 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

What trimmings have you p^ on-the-evening-dress 1 ^ 
The seeds I sowed are beginning to-come-up.^ The coach- 
man ^{)2?e-us-very-fast.^ 

It is a thing I often told them. Poverty hd^A forced^ her to- 
go-to^ service. She is not such as you described^ her to us. 
She is no longer the-same-as^ you formerly so/w her. I have 
not yet recovered® from the fright I was-in^ 
. What patience the martyrs have displayed 1"^^ -So many 
'buckets of water I drew for her at the well ! Such a heat I 
hore-toUhy^ to turn the spit in-her-stead \^^ 

I shall suffer-for-a-long-time ^ from the fall^* I had,'^^ The 
step ^^ she has tdken'^'^ is rash and inconsiderate.^® What^® 
misfortunes we have experiencedt^ How-many^ enemies 
has not this prince conquered! 

They have cmaioered (to) our expectation.^^ Did you hea/r 
the report 28 of my guni The wind drifted^ the snow. 
Austerity had hoUoiDed'\n&^ cheeks. We have ^«^-the- 
train.2« 

How many miles did you walk ? ^7 How many did you 
uxUk? How many visits have you received? How many 
games^s have you played ? ^ How many pages did you read ? 

1. A la robe habiU^e. — 2. A pousser. — 3. Nous mener bon train. — 
4. Contraindre. — 5. De se mettre en. — 6. D6peindre. — 7. La mdme 
que. — 8. Revenir. — 9. Avoir. — 10. Montrer. — 11. Sou£Enr.— 12. 
Pour die.— 13. Souflfrir longtemps. -— 14. ChAte.— 15. Faire — 16, 
D§marche. — 17. Faire. — 18. Indiscrete. — 19. Que de. — 20. Eprouver. 
—21. Que d'.— 22. Attente.— 23. Detonation.— 24. Amonceler.— 25. 
Caver les. — 26, Manquer le cohvoi. — ^27. Faire. — ^28. Parties. — 29. 
Faire. 

70. — ^With any other Verb than Avoir, the Past 
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Participle agrees with the Nominative, if the Verb is 
intransitive; but if the Verb be transitive or reflec- 
tive, the Past Participle agrees with the Objective, 
when preceded by it 

Cea damea reaterent aurpriaes, confuaea, diconcertSea. 
Those ladies remained surprised, confused, dismayed. 

On la croyait morte; elle vHtait qu'en Ulhargie, 
They thought her dead; she was only in a trance. 

Si voua n'aviez paa pria la parole, eUe ae aerait 
trouvSe embarraaaee. If you had not spoken up, she 
would have been greatly puzzled. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

She went-home ^ in-despair,^ She looked • very much «c- 
citedA She instantly^ ran distracted,^ She was-struck- 
dumh^ annihilated^ speechless.^ She seems afflicted and quite 
dispirited,^ The wicked have much-ado-to ^® remain united. 
She died poisoned. 

She gave-herself-up'for'^^ lost. "Wq fed ourselves over" 
whelmed. Did she not beHeve-herself'tHJledr-ioith'^^ by him, 
outraged, and deserted ? ^^ She luts-a-sliglU-stoopi^^ She 
/eeZs-all-sore.^5 

Will you have the turkey {f.) roasted or hoUed ? Do you 
want the trout fried or boiled? I would rather have it hoUed, 
How do you like potatoes'? I like them fried. I should 
prefer to see thee (/) dead than wedded ^^ to such a man. 

1. Rentrer. — 2. D^sesp<?rer. — 3. Paraltra — 4. Agiter. — 5. Anssitdt. 
— 6. Tout eperdue. — 7. Demeurer paralys^e.— 8. Interdire. — 9. D^- 
courager. — 10. Bien de la ][)eine d. — 11. Se croire. — 12. Se croire 
bafouer. — 13. Abandonner. — 14. Se tenir un peu courbee. — 15. Se 
sentir toute courbatue. — 16. Marier. 

71. — Conjugated with Eire, the Past Participle 
of Passive or of Intransitive Verbs agrees with the 
Nominative. 
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Cette affaire a ^U rom/pue et renouSe pluaieura fois. 
The matter has been oflF and on several times. 

L'idenHti du pr&venu avec Vhomme signals a la 
police n'a pas encore HS bien constatee, bien reco7inue, 
bien prouv^e. The identity of the accused with the 
man denounced to the police has not been as yet well 
established, well acknowledged, well proved. 

Je suia affligSe que voua aoyez amaigrie. I am sorry 
to hear that you are getting thin. 

Sa figure est resUe marquee d'une brulure qu'il s^est 
faite. His face remained marked with a burning he 
got. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

Your shoe-striDgs are untied?- The strings ^ of your bon- 
net are untied. This skirt^ is not sewed; it is oiUy hasted,^ 
Your remittance ^ has been paid^ and carried to your credit. 
My watch ia-dotvny The concerts are well attended,^ As 
soon as the first line was broken,^ all the rest ran away. 
Those goods (Sing,) are soon bought-up?^ 

Ann d'Ancre was arraigned,^^ tried?^ and serdenced to 
death; she was &roA:e/i-on-the-wheel,^^ immt^ and buried in 
the Place-de-Gr^ve. She is well indined^^ towards you; 
what-if-you-proposed-for-her ?^5 gi^g jg engaged^^ to Mr. 

Such-a-one. When she is {Fut.) married, will-she-be- 
beUer-off?^'^ This seat^^ is engaged,^^ Sir. 

The table must be {Sv^j.) covered with-a-white-table- 
cloth.20 Is the cloth^i laid? The meat is not well done.^ 
Is the bill23 receipted ?^^ The previous^s question waja put^^ 
and carried.^ Whole streets in Paris have been leveUed- 
with-the-ground.28 Does your mother still keep her room 1 
no; she came-doum^ to-day for the fii-st time. Let-us- 
resume^ the discourse where we left-qff ^i The young-birds ^2 
are-/iatclied,^^ My flowers are-blown,^ His ewes disd of the 
rot.a^ 

Were you born when she was born ? She departed-ihis- 
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life-in-the-twentietli-year-of-her-age.^ She is not yet qnite- 
recovered^'^ from her fright. What is (are) become-of^ all 
our years ] they have pcbssed-away, they are lost, 

1. D^0Tier.~2. Brides. — 3. Jnpe.— 4. Bd.tir, — 5. Remise.— 6. 
Encaisser. — 7. N'dtre pas montd-^. Saivre. — 9. Entamde. — 10. 
Enlev^ — 11. Mettre en accusation. — 12. Jnger. — 13. Rouer. — 14. 
Disposer. — 15. Et si yous la demandiez en mariage. — 16. Pronuse. 
— Iv. En sera-t-elle ' plus avanc6e. — 18. Place. — 19. Betenir. — ^20. 
D'une nappe blanche.— 21. Table. — 22. Cuire. — 23. Note.— 24 Ac- 
quitter.— 25. Pr^alable.— 26. Proposer.— 27. Adopter. — 28. Baser 
de fond en comble. — 29. Descendre. — 30. Keprenons.— ^1. En rester. 
—32. Petits.— 33. iSclore.— 34. :ficlore.— 35. Clavelde.— 36. D^'der 
& r&^e de vingt ans. — 37. Encore revenue. — 38. Devenir. 

72. — Conjugated with Avoir, the Past Participle of 
Intransitive Verbs is invariable. 

Lea actions ont hausse, ont baissS. The shares are 
going up, are going down. 

Lea aTi/nSes qvCa dur6 sa magistrature. The years 
during which his time of office lasted, during which 
he was in office. 

BEMARK. 

Sometimes Intransitive Verbs are used transitively, in which case 
they follow the rule of Transitive Verbs, i. e., agree with the Ob- 
jective if it precedes Avoir, 

Je we regretterai pas la peine que reCont coiUSe • mea experiences, I 
shall not regret the trouble my experience cost me. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

We breakfasted, dined, and supped earlier than-usuaL^ 
She has run-OiboiU^ all day on^ that business. That plant 
has grown much. Your answer did not please them. 

On-that- very-spot* other men /eUt, and thought, and sixf- 
fered like himself. Do you regret the sum that this horse 
cost you % 

^ * The Past Fftiticiple of codier is variable when it means "tooaose,** "to give,** 
"tooocaeion." -»«, o «, 
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The Frencli langaage, which M. Kodier Bfpoke and wrote 
80 welL The dangers to which I have heen-ea^Dosed.^ The 
pains® which his education cost me. The trouble^ which 
this affair has cost me has quite upset^ me. 

The five minutes I ran have quite put-me-out-of-breath.^ 
Who could reckon all the evils which war made me commity 
during the span^o of sixty years which I lived? They sat^ 
tip-tiU- very-late ^^ in the night. These bees have not yet 
swcNrmed,^^ 

1. Qne d'ordinaire. — 2. Courir. — 3. Four. — 4. Dons les m^mes lieux. 
— 5. Courir. — 6. Soina. — 7. Peine. — 8. Bouleverser. — 9. M'essoutfler. 
— 10. Espace.^11. Yeiller bieu avant.— 12. Essaimer. 



73, — The Past Participle of Impersonal Verbs — the 
Past Participle of Faire, Devoir, Pouvoir, or Vouloir, 
followed by a Verb in the * Infinitive — the Past Parti- 
ciple between tte Relative Qibe and the Conjunction 
Qiie, or between Que and Qui — or the Past Participle, 
preceded by Le, meaning it, so, and referring to a pro- 
position, is invariable. 

Que de d&marchea U nous a fallu faire ! How many 
steps we had to take! 

Gette dame a* est fait peindre tenant le plus jeune de 
868 enfants sur ses genoux. This lady got herself 
painted, holding her youngest child on her knee. 

Telle est la consequence que faiprStcTidu que votes en 
tirassiez. Such is the conclusion I intended you 
should draw. 

Je n'ai pas regu les marchandises que fai cru qui 
7ne viendraient de Paris. I have not received the 
goods I thought would come from Paris. 

• With JOewiry Powfoitt and VcuMr^ the Inflnittre is often nnderetood. 
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Tu avals promis h ma mire mourante de proUger 
Tna sceur; Vaa tu faiti You promised my dying 
mother to protect my sister; did you do so? 

TURN INTO PBENCH. 

A dispute had arisen?- A meeting was held^ yesterday. 
^he-is^ forbidden to drink wine. There ca/me two gentlemen 
who wanted* to speak to you. False news was* spread. 

The snow, which Providence caused to fall, has covered 
the insects, and made them perish. The music we heard 
together, the pictures she has-shown^ me, the books she 
made me understand. The general ^o^himself-painted-on^ 
horseback, surrounded by his staff 

It is not my fault; I put-your-son-as-much-forward-as^ / 
could. He did not make ail the efforts he should (have 
made). This is the young lady I did not uoanb^ to marry. 

The answer I foresaw would-be-given^® to you. The 
difficulties I knew you were-in^^ have-hastened ^^ my depar- 
ture. The letter I thought you were writing to me has not 
reached ^^ me. The lesson you desired^^ me to study was 
very difficult. 

The business did-not-turn-out ^^ as I had-thoright-it^woidd- 
have-done}^ Did vour sister believe it would rain? Yes: 
she did (believe it). 

1. S'^ever. — 2. Se tenir. — 3. II liii est. — 4. Vouloir. — 5. II s'est.-* 
6. Faire voir. — 7. Se faire peindre k — 8. Pousser votre fils autant 
que. — 9. Vouloir. — 10. Faire. — 11. Aviez. — 12. Accel^r. — 13. Par- 
venir. — 14. Vouloir.— 15. N'est pas allee. — 16. Se rimaginer. 

74. — ^Preceded by Le peu, the Past Participle takes 
the gender and number of the Noun which follows le 
peu, if that expression means what little, the few, the 
little, and implies quantity in a literal or figurative 
sense ; but should le peu involve a negative sense, and 
denote want, absence, privation of the thing spoken 
of, the Past Participle remains invariable. 
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TURN INTO FRENCH. 

The few visits I received have been tiresome.^ What TiUle 
beer she drank quite-upset^ her. l^he few lessons I have 
ixikem, have-been-sufficieut.^ The few potatoes I have kept 
will-do* ma What little ground I have myself cultivated 
and 80um^ has yielded far more than I anticipated. You may 
recover-by-additional-labour® what few weeks you have lost. 

The warU of diligence and punctuality he displayed in the 
management^ of the business is the cause of its not-having- 
succeeded.® The little trouble he took^ is-a^proof-to-me-of ^^ 
bis indifference. The little instruction he has got"^^ makes 
him fall into a thousand mistakes. 

1. Ennuyenses. — 2. Bendre tonte malade. — 3. Soffire. — 4 Snffire. 
— 5. Ensemencer. — 6. Battraper par un surcrolt de travail. — 7. 
Conduite. — 8. ]6choner.— 9. Se doimer. — 10. Meprouve.— 11. Avoir. 

75. — ^The Objective, preceding a Past Participle 
followed by an Infinitive, may be the Objective either 
of the Participle or of the Infinitive: in the first case, 
it is Variable; in the second, it is Invariable. 

La fleuT que fai vue a'ouvrir. The flower I saw 
blooioing. 

La fleur que fai vu cueillir. The flower I saw 
being gathered. 

Les offres de service que nous les avons entendus 
faire. The offers of service which we heard them make. 

Les offres de service que nous leur avons entendu 

faire. The offers of service which we heard being made 
to them. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

The soldiers whom I saw carrying their officer to the field- 
hospital.^ The wounded soldiers, whom I saw carried to the 
field-hospital, died this morning. The soldiers whom I saw 

p 
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disarming the insurgents behaved with bravery. I smo 
them conqtier. The insurgents whom I acno discMrmed have 
been shot.^ I saw them conquered. 

. I am waiting -for the nurse; I sent her /ar^ coffee. I am 
waiting-for the nurse; I sent the-lad/s-maid^/br-her.* I left 
them talking of business. I let them he expeUed!^ The 
cases ^ this barrister had to plead. The case I hea/rd pleaded. 

Is the letter I have given you to copy finished? Is the 
letter I toldjow to copy signed) I am sorry for the oppor- 
tunity I let slip. The books which I let/all. 

The difficulties you gave me to-solve.'^ The difficulties 
which they thov^ht Hiey'shovld^ explain to you. Let us go 
to the brewery which you promised to show me. Truth which 
they neglected to^ follow. The lady whom you left-off'^^ 
fjisiting is very witty .^^ The newspapers I heard read. To- 
get-on^2 in the study of science {pi.), we must never deviate- 
fix)m^3 the road we^* have begun to"^^ follow. 

1. Ambulance. — 2. Fusill^s. — 3. Chercher. — 4. Chercher par la 
femme de chambre. — 5. Chasser. — 6. Canses. — 7. A traitor. — 8. 
Devoir. — 9. De. — 10. Cesser de. — 11. Spirituelle. — 12. n fftut poor 
avancer. — 13. S*6carter de.— .14. On. — 15. A. 



76. — ^The Past Participle of Reflective Verbs is 
variable when the Objective Pronoun which precedes 
means myself, himself, herself, ourselves, &c., but 
remains invariable when it means TO MYSELF, TO HIM- 

SELF, TO HERSELF, TO OURSELVES, &C., and Is not 

preceded by any other Objective. 

II s'etait fait beau pour moi qui wJHaia faite belle. 
He had dressed himself out for me, for I had made 
myself smart. 

Ainsi 86 sont perdues taut de jeunes personnes. 
That 's the way in which so many young persons have 
been lost. 

Jl8 86 sont lUs dks qu'ils ae aorvt connus. They got 
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intimate as soon as they made each, other's acqtudn-' 
tance. 

Ha 86 sont jurS une amitiS itemelle. They have 
vowed one another an eternal friendship. 

La foi que deux 4poux se aont jur4e. The fidelity 
which husband and wife have pUghted to one another. 

Les relations nomhreuses queje me auia crSies. The 
numerous connections I have formed. 

In the two last examples, the Participles agree not 
with Se or Me, but with the Objective Que. 

REMARK. 

The Past Participle of Se plaire, se d^plaire, se complaire, se rire, 
se sourire, se nuire, s^entrenuire^ se parler, se succider, &c., is invari- 
able, because these Verbs are intransitive. 

JSlle f^est nui dans mon esprit. She feU in my estimation. 

Ces arhres ne se sont pas plu dans ce terrain. Those trees did not 
thrive in that ground. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

How-many-times ^ has she sat in this arm-chair! Did 
your mother take-notice ^ of iti She did not complain of it to 
me. Did she get tired at the ball ? No ; but she caught-a-cold.^ 

This woman happened-to-he^ imiocent. The water has- 
cooled,^ Has not the matter been noised-ahroad ? ^ She has 
compounded'^ with her creditors. Mary scratched her face 
with that pin. We threw ourselves into-each-other's-arms.® 
Those school-boys pelted snow-balls-at-one-another.® 

She dressed-heraelt-out-to'^^ go and see you. She has 
given^heraelf^ a cut, and the blood runs-out-of-it.^ 'She W^ 
her ^^ tongue. She bit it for having spoken too much. They 
pinched one another. She has pinched her finger. 

They have a^ssumed'^^ rights which do not belong to them. 
"We have 6eer^i««^^*w^-a-great-while-for-it.^^ She made-no^ 
ceremony-qf^^ telling him what she thought. I shall-not-go- 
beyond^^ the limits I prescribed to myself. Both armies 
fnugbC with unparalleled-obstinacy.^ 
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These two women too^-a-c/is^i^e-to-eacli-other-airfirst- 
siglit,^^ though they smiled (Suhj.) and spoke to each other 
as-if-nothing-had-been-the-matter.2^ They have injured^ one 
another. She took-ddight-in^ contradicting me. She has 
laitghed at^^ my losses. They have succeeded from-father- 
to-son-in-that office. 2* 

1. Qnedefois. — 2. S'apercevoirde.— 3. S'enrhdmer. — 4. Setrouver. 
— 5. S'atti^dir. — 6. S'ebruiter. — 7. S'arranger.— 8. Dans les bras run 
de Tantre. — 9. Se jeter des booles de neige. — 10. Se fjEure belle 

gour. — 11. Se faire. — 12. En d§coiiler. — 13. Se mordre la.— 14. 
'arroger. — 16. Se donner bien de la peine pour cela. — 16. Ne pas se 
gdner pour. — 17. Ne passerai pas. — 18. Un achamement sans 6gaL 
— 19. Se d§plaire au premier abord. — 20. Comme si de rien n*6tait. 
21. Se nuire. — 22. Se plaire i.— 23. Da — 24. De p^re en fils dans 
cette charge. 



ON THE INDICATIYE CONSTRUCTION. 



PRESENT. 
BEMAHK. 



The English have three ways of expressing the Present ; the French 
have only one. "I write," **I am writing, **I do write," must be 
rendered by J^icris, In the same manner, **I was writing," **I did 
write," **I wrote," must be expressed by **t7*^cnwaw," to express an 
Imperfect; and **I have written," **I did write," or "I have been 
vriting," by *Pai icrU, to express the Past Indefinite, &c., &c 

77. — ^In vivid and rapid narrations, the Present is 
often used instead of the Past to enliven the style. 

Le monarque des dieux leur envoie une gTue, 
Qui les croque, qui les tue, 
Qui les gobe a son plaisir. 

The sovereign of the gods sent them a crane, that 
crunched, killed, and gobbled them up at her leisure. 
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The genius of the language seems again to prefer 
the Present instead of the Past, commonly used in 
English, when expressing something that was particu- 
larly true at a time referred to, and is likewise so at 
the time of speaking, or when expressing general 
truths^ i. e., truths made independent of all times. 

(Test pendant la Revolution que les Frangais se mon- 
trerent le plus redoutables. It was during the French 
Revolution that the French showed themselves most 
formidable. 

Je ne sais si c'est wm ou Platon qui le premier a dit 
que lea idSea sont itemelUa. I do not know whether it 
was I or Plato that first said that ideas were eternal 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

The shepherd camSy caught^ and caged ^ them. At the 
given signal, the horsemen of Guul drew their swords, 
spurred'on^ their horses, and fdl^ upon the enemy. Alex- 
ander, frantic,* row-about-everywhere,^ punished^ some, ea;- 
horted others, and revived the comlDat that had already 
begun to-flag.^ 

Did I not desire® you to say that I-te?a5-at-home ® for 
nobody? It woe €k)d created the world. The last speech 
he delivered was admirable It vxia welH^ for him his 
master did-not^^ hear what he said. Your physician was 
the first who taught {Suhj.) the doctrine, and the last 
who practised {SvJbj) it. I confess histories are full of reli- 
gious wars; but,-let-u8-take-care,^2 it was not the diversity 
of religions that occasioned ^^ these wars; it wa^a the spirit 
of intolerance. 

1. Enca^r. — 2. Presser de rSperon.— 3. Fondre. — 4. Furieux. 
— 5. Counr de tous les c6t§s.— 6. ChSLtier.— 7. Se ralentir. — 8. 
Commander. — 9. N'y fitre. — 10. Fort heureux. — 11. N'ait pas. — 12. 
Mais qu'on y prenne bien garde. — 13. Produire. 
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78. — ^The time during which a state or an action 
has been continued is expressed in French by the 
Present of the Indicative or the Subjunctive, and not 
by the Perfect or Imperfect, as in EnglisL 

Lea pluies qu'iZ fait depuia trois jours. The rain 
that has been falling these three daya 

21 y a maintenant pres de six mois gueje swis id. It 
is now going on six months since I came hither. 

Quoique Uonparle et que Von icrive depuis six miUe 
ans, Uy a encore bien des choses qui n'ontpas Ste dites. 
Although people have spoken and written these six 
thousand years, there are still many things which 
have not been* uttered. 

79. — ^To denote a state or an action, the effects of 
which were still lasting at a time referred to, the 
French use the Imperfect, the English the Pluperfect. 

II etait retenu au lit depuis trois mois. He had been 
confined to bed for the last three months. 

C*6tait une vieille personne qui vivait depuis plus dA 
vi/ngt ans dans cette fa/mille. She was an old gentle- 
woman who had lived more than twenty years in that 
family. 

TURN INTO FBENCH. 

The pyramids of Egypt ha/ve existed for-many ^ centuries. 
la* she long gone out? She has been otU these two hours. 
Dinner hasrbeen'kefpt-waiting'for'jon-these^ two hours. I 
7ia/ve-beenrrunmng-&hout ^ this affair this long tim& He Ao^* 
heenrpuiting-me-off^ from day to day these ^ six months. We 
h(we now been limng these two years abroad.® 

• Oommence sentences of this kind by T avoir or Va&h, followed hy the c 
sion of time, as, Y a-i-U Umgtempi queUe ett sortiet VdUi, on it y a dmx 
qu'etteut sortie. 
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How* long haa-Bhe-heenrin-service?'^ How long ^o^ she 
hdd^ this situation? How long hxwe you been out-of® 
place? What have you done since you have been here? 
My niece Tias been ill since yesterday. Have you not been 
playing billiards {Sing.) this hour? I-^aw-for-a-long-time- 
been-thinking'^^ of writing to you. Macbeth was-very-un- 
willing^^ to commit so great ^^ ^ crime, for he knew what a 
good king Duncan had been, I knew'^^ the house, and I 
knew^.* it had been built a-very-long-time.^^ How long had 
you been playing cards when I came in? I had not been 
long at the inn when-somebody-came-and-asked-for-me.^^ I 
]kad 9(mghJt for you three days when I saw you. 

1. Depnis bien des. — 2. Vous attendre depms. — 3. Trotter ponr. 
—4. Me remettre. — 5. Depnis. — 6. En pays stranger. — 7. Sert- 
clle. — 8. Occuper. — 9. Sans. — 10. Hy a longtemps que je m^dite. — 
11. N'avait pas du tout envie. — 12. Enorme. — 13. Connattre. — 14. 
Savoir. — 15. JDepuis longtemps. — 16. Lorsqu'il vint quelqu*un me 
demander. 

80. — ^The French denote the time that is elapsed by 
the Past Indefinite, the English by the Imperfect. 

Ce jeune hom/me a'est bien fait; or, a bien gagnS 
depuia que je Tie Vai vu. That young man. is much 
improved since I saw him. 

TVith the Future and the Conditional, the following 
is the construction : — 

II y aura six Tnoia ct Noel que voire frere est a VScole, 
At Christmas, your brother wiU have been six months 
at schooL 

ITy atcraU-U pas eu un mois que vous Stiez ct la 
campagne, si vous Stiez restS encore trois jours? 
Would you not have been a month in the country, had 
you remained three days longer? 

* Translate sentences of this kind by DepuU comJnen de temps, or simply lij Depuis, 
M ^e case may be. Depuis eombien de temps serine f Elle me seri depuis quime 
MM avfc am wHe Umt parUcuUer, She has serred me these fifteen years with a 
iringnlar aseal 
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The Prevsent and the Past Indefinite are sometimes 
idiomatically used instead of the Future. 

On 7n*a dit que vous etes ici pour un mois. I have 
been told you will be here for a month. 

Permettez-moi defaire cette seule observation, et fai 
fini. Allow me to make this one observation, and I 
shall have done. 

TUKN INTO FRENCH. 

Is it loDg since you saw the countess? Some-six-weeks* 
now.^ How long is it since she weifvt to Paris? How long 
is it since she came here? It is nearly a year since I saw 
her. Did you not Tneet him in London six weeks ago ? 

Shall you not have been six months here next-June ?2 I 
shall have been here a year. The work wiU have been on* 
sale two years by-to- mon-ow.* 

Will you go to the concert this evening? No; I ahaU 
remain here. Make haste; I shall wait for you down-staira^ 
It will soon he a year since he died. WUl you soon hceoe 
done] I-t^7^6e-with-you-directly.^ I shall have done in a 
moment. 

1. A pen pr^s six semaines. — 2. An mois de juin prochain. — 3. "^-^ 
Demain. — 5. En bas. — 6. Je snis ^ vons k Tinstant. 



IMPERFECT. 

, 81. — ^The Imperfect denotes the coexistence of 
states in the past, or describes an action a-doing and 
progressing while another took place, hence its name 
of Imperfect. 

Je n'etaia pas malade, cependant je ne me portaia 
pas bien. I was not ill, yet I was not well. 

La mere criait et voletait autour de son nid^ lorsqu'on 
emportait ses petits. The mother screamed and flut-» 
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tered over her nest when they were carrying away her 
young ones. 

The Imperfect is also used when describing what 
was habitual in the past, or when a past state or 
action is represented as one of long duration. 

Chez lea Romaiiis, les candidats etaient vetua de blanc. 
Among the Romans, the candidates were clad in white. 

Le vieux chene qui avait ombrage aa chaumiere etait 
encore debout The ancient oak which had shaded his 
cottage was still standing. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

Wliile I waS'playing'thia^^SLTt} Dumas tms playing an- 
other. I v>rote or was writing a letter as my sister came in. 
The house was building, when a fire broke out. It was 
already spreading-to ^ the next house. There ^ /dl a rain 
-which froze us. They were perpetually jp^a^in^-some pranks- 
upon-ma* 

The house in which Epictetus drvelt was without-a ^ door. 
Gentlemen and ecclesiastics t^^ere-exempted-from-taxtition^ 
in the good old times. Formerly he used-to-ride on horse- 
back,7 but now he-seldom-does.® Every day he vsed to loiter 
about the streets. The-common-forms* of society appeared 
to him either odious or ridiculous. 

Peter the Great rose regularly at four in-the ^® morning ; 
at ^YQ, they^^ br&ugkt him a light ^^ breakfast; he dined at 
eleven, but never supped, and went to bed early. 

1. Faire oe personnage. — 2. Gagner. — 3. IL — 4. A me faire 
qnelque niche. — 5. Sans. — 6. ITfitre point taillables. — 7. Monter ^ 
^evaL — 8. II y monte rarement. — 9. Les usages les plus simples. 
—10. Du.— 11. On.- 12. Petit. 

PAST DEFINITE. 

82. — The Past Definite either denotes the tran- 
sition from one action to another, or records a 
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fact as having taken place in a period of time in 
which we are no more^ but does pot, as the Imper- 
fect, lay any stress on its duration or its repetition. 
It may or may not have been of long continuance; it 
may or may not have been repeated. 

Une tuile coula d/u, toit, lui tomba aur la tSte, et Is tucu 
A tile slipped off the roof, fell on his head, and killed 
him. 

Venise fut longtempa le centre du commerce et des 
richessea. Venice was long the mart of commerce 
and wealth. 

11 regut un coup d'6p6e dans le coeur, et tomha roide 
mxyrt un mxyment apria. He received a thrust in his 
heart, and fell down stone-dead in an instant. 

TUKN INTO FRENCH. 

At the end of the American war, General Washington 
hade farewell to his companions in "^-arms, presented himself 
before the Congress, to which he tendered^ his powers, and 
then retired into private life. He made a false step and 
tumbled head-over-heels-down-stairs.^ The arrow pierced 
his buckler, and naUed-it-toAm * breast. The elephant took 
him in his trunk, and tosaed'him-vDi ^ the air. 

He 6fec/tn6(i-complying-with ^ his request. He was cut-off- 
in-the-prime-of-his-life.^ It locw-a-long-time ^ before-it-got- 
well,® and she had a dreadful scar as-long-as-she-lived. ^^ A 
thousand times did he repent the ^^ past. He a^serted^ it so 
many times that we believed him. A door ^eio-open,^* and 
HhevQ-rushedrOut ^* a crowd-of-boys.^^ 

1. De. — 2. Kemettre. — 3. Culbuter du haut en baa de Tescalier. 
—4. Le lui clouer sur la. — 6. Le jeter en. — 6. Refaser de se con- 
former ^. — 7. Moissonn§ au printemps de ses jours. — 8. Se passer 
bien du temps. — 9. EUe fut gu§rie. — 10. Toute sa vie. — 11. Du. — 
12. Afi&rmer. — 13. S'ouvrir brosquement. — 14. S'en tapper. — Ifi, 
Bande d'^coliers. 
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IMPERFECT AND PAST DEFINITE CONTRASTED. 

83. — Both the Imperfect and the Past Definite 
may express simultaneousness — ^the one describes it 
as being more or less permanent; the other as a 
spontaneous occurrence. 

Qtmnd fetaia jeune, fitaia toujours bien portcmt. 
When I was young, I was always in good health. 

Des qu'il la vit, il se sentit Spris. As soon as he saw 
her, he fell in love with her: i, e., he fell in love with 
her at first sight. 

Both the Imperfect and the Past Definite may ex- 
press fi:^uentative actions — ^the one describes them 
as habitual, and the other as occasional occurrences. 

Toutes leafoia qvHl venait au cafS, noua faisiona une 
pa/rtie de piquet Whenever he came to the coffee- 
house, we played a game at piquet together. 

ToiUea leafoia qvJil vint au caf6, nouafimea unepartie 
de piquet Every time he came to the coffee-house, 
we had a game at piquet together. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

Before the Revolution, Paris was divided into wards.^ In 
the beginning of the Hevolution, Paris tuaa dimded into forty- 
eight sections. The ancients frequently piU-aioay^ their 
wives. Napoleon put away Josephine. 

He shot very welL He shot a brace ^ of partridge. For- 
merly I used to sleep longer. My brother slept yesterday 
till eight o'clock. The slightest^ noise awoke him. The 
king, who was but dozing,^ awoke a few minutes after. The 
athlet89 rubbed themselves with oil before-they-entered-the- 
lists.^ I ruhbedrhUa ^ arm with oil. 

Whenever 8 he came, he brought me flowers. Every time 
he came^ he vi^tmwNkbout-you.^ She £unted^<^ whenever 
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she was hied. She fainted when they hied her. I was un- 
well this morning when you came. I had a-headache ^^ when 
I went-out.^2 When the Queen entered the House "^^ of Com- 
mons, all the members rose up and cfteered-her.^^ I was 
engaged^^ this morning when you called. From-that^® blessed 
and holy hour when^^ a kiss affianced these two souls, 
Marius came there every night. 

1. Qnartiers. — 2. lUpudier.— 3. Couple. — 4. Le moindre. — 5. 
Assonpi — 6. Avant de lutter. — 7. Lui frotter le. — 8. Toutes les 
fois. — 9. Demander de vos nouvelles. — 10. S*^vanouir.— 11. Mai 2k 
la t6te. — 12. Sortir. — 13. Chambre. — 14. Crier: Vive la Beine. — 
15. Occupy. — 16. A partir de cette. — 17. Oh. 

PAST INDEFINITK 

84 —The Past Indefinite may refer to an indefinite 
period of time, or to one yet present, as "this day,'* 
"this week," "this year" — or to one completely 
finished, as "yesterday," "last week," "last year." 

Les hommes out mieux aime les Unebres que la lumiere, 
parce que leurs ceuvres etaient mauvaises. Men loved 
darkness rather than light, because their deeds were 
evil. 

Oil-Bias, me dit-il, qui est ce grand escogriffe quefai 
vu tantot avec toi ? Gil-Bias, said he to me, who is that 
tall sponger in whose company I saw thee to-day? 

II a plu hier toute lajournee. It rained the whole of 
yesterday. 

REMARKS. 

1st. — To express a past state or an action, the effects of which 
are still lasting, the French can only use the "Past Indefinite," 
and not sometimes the Perfect and sometimes the Imperfect, as in 
English. 

Les Septante out interprets VAncien Testament The Seventy have 
translated the Old Testament. 

La aoupape de sHret^a ^t€ une grande amelioration dans la machine 
d vapeur. The safety valve was a great improvement in the holler^ 
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f. e., WAS and is still a great improvement. Shoold we say 
JFut or itait, it would involve that the safety valve is no longer an 
improvement. 

2nd. — In coUoq^oial language, the Past Indefinite is often preferred 
to.the Past Defimte, as being less stiff and pedantic. 

Je suis alls chez vous^ je ne vous ai pas trouvSf fai laiss^ma carte; 
rather than *Pallai, je ne votis trouvai pa>8, je laissai, 

3rd. — Followed by a Past Participle, should have, used in the 
sense of if he has, if you Jiave, &c., is translated by the i?ast In- 
definite. 

Should she have seen him speaking to her, he is a lost man. Si 
eUe Va vu luiparler, U est perdu. 



TURN INTO 'FRENCH. 

Some^ ancient philosophers believed thst insects were-bred^ 
fix)m corruption. They made such-a ^ noise, that niy-bead-is- 
still-aching-with-it.* His nose and ears luere (he has had 
the nose, <fec.) frost-bitten.^ Did he strike himl That-he- 
did;^ he 6?/^«^,-aye,-and-^ic^cf/-him-too.7 I gave him 
notice-to-quit.® 

It 1008 ® very cold this month, this year. We-Aa^-much- 
company ^^ this winter. Is this the young man you spoke to 
me of this morning ? He has been trotting'obout ^^ all day. 
8he has been singing all morning. 

Yesterday, at ten o'clock, he came for ^^ us, took "^^ us to the 
notary, and made us sign the deed.^* It blew the-whole-of- 
the-last-week.^^ The patient ^ep^?/;?- very- well ^® last night. 
Did you engage ^^ the servant I turned away last month % 
Mas it been freezing or raining all night % She has been 
dancing all night. 

God created the world: he made man after-his-own ^^ im- 
age : he/o9*msd him out of the dust ^® of the earth. Christ 
died for him, since he died for all. The fruits of the earth 
toere the first food of man. The French Academy toas-insti- 
<Mfoc^to-promote-the-improvement-of-tho language. ^o 

Shovld you have noticed-anything-improper ^i in her con- 
duct, as- well ^ tell me so. Should she have deceived me so 
grossly,^ should she have broken^ her word, she is a-con- 
temptible-being.2^ 

1. Pe.— 2, Naissent — 3. Tant de. — 4« En avoir encore mal ^ la 
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tdte. — 5. Gel668. — 6. Qui certes, il Ta frapp& — 7. Doxmer des coupe 
de poing, et qui pis est, des coups de pied. — 8. Cod^ — 9. Faire. — 
10. Recevoir beauconp de monde. — 11. Trotter. — 12. Chercher. — 
13. Conduire. — 14. Oontrat. — 15. Pendant toute la semaine der- 
niire. — 16. Se soutenir assez bien. — 17. Arrfiter. — 18!. A son.— 19. 
Limon. — 20. !^tablir poor travaUler ^ la perfection de la langae.^- 
21, Remarqner qnelque chose d' inconvenant. — ^22. Yons feriez 
tout aussi bien de. — 23. Grossi^rement. — 24. Manqner IL — 25. Una 
miserable. 



85, — ^To describe an action prior to another, in a 
period of time still going on, as "this day/' "this 
week," Tai eu, tu as eu, followed by another Past Par- 
ticiple, is the compound form of the Past Indefinite ; 
but it cannot, as the latter, be applied to a period 
of time entirely past. 

Je n*ai pas eu plus t6t IdchScette parole queje m*en 
8ui8 mordu la langue. I had hardly dropped the word, 
when I could have bit my tongue for it. 

TURN INTO FEENCH. 

When I Jiad learnt this morning the news of your nomina- 
tion, I ran to-acquaint^ your friend with it. To-day, after* 
I had dined I went out. When I gave him the-toast,* I 
thought it was proper to tell him I was Captain Shandy's 
servant . When the Lieutenant had taken his wine and toast, 
he felt himself a-little-revived.* 

1. En faire part i. — 2. Dfes que.— 3. La r6tie.^4. Un pen raniat^ 
PLUPERFECT AND PAST ANTERIOE CONTRASTED 

86, — ^Both the Pluperfect and the Past Anteripr 
represent an action, not only as past, but also as 
being prior to another which is likewise over. The 
Pluperfect involves an interval of time between the 
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two actions^ or denotes what was habitual or cus- 
tomary in the past, whereas the Past Anterior does 
not; it merely describes the successive transition 
from one action to another. 

Ifapres lea 'renseignementa qu'il avait regus, il prit 
telle et telle mesure. From the information he received, 
he took such and such a measure. 

Dis qu'elle eut regu la lettre, elle la dicoLcheta et la 
lut. As soon as she received the letter, she opened 
it, and read it. 

Chaqu&jov/r, des que leprofesseur Hait etdri.mh fer- 
maU la porte. Every day, as soon as the professor 
was in, they shut the door. 

Die quejefua entre, onferma la porte. As soon as 
I was in, they closed the door. 

TURN INTO FRENCH WITH THE PLUPERFECT. 

Yon hrofight birds hither, and the hurricane has killed 
them. Tou planted this garden, and it is now destroyed. 
He-imagined-he-had-been-the-first ^ to-put-in-for-the ^ situa- 
tion, but others had forestalled^ him. He promised me a- 
viait,* but he disappointed^ me. The merchants brought 
back most of the goods they carried to the fair. . As soon as 
I hcui dined, I went out. 

I have laid-out^ the money I receive? without-pocketing- 
a-farthiug.7 I observed strictly the diet ^ prescribed for me. 
I-let-hira-have-back ^ the house he sold me. They have always 
felt-obliged ^^ to her for-the-share ^^ she had in "^ their recon- 
ciliation. I was told you-ca/fe(i-for-me-a-little-while-ago.^^ 

1. n croyait 6tre le premier. — 2. A demander cette. — 3. D6ji de- 
vanc§.— 4. De venir me voir. — 6. Ne pas tenir parole. — 6. Dgpenser. 
— 7. Je n*eii ai rien emhours§.^-8. Le regime qu'on. — 9. Je lui ai 
Teo§d§. — 10. Sa gr6. — 11. De la part que. — 12. A. — 13. Que vous 
(tiez vena tantdt me ohercher.. 



TURN INTO FRENCH WITH THE PAST ANTERIOB. 

I had scarce spoken'^ four words before-be-contradicted-me- 
twice.2 When he had-packed-up^ which, as-may-be-sup- 
posed,^ was not long, he set off I had no sooner caught- 
sight ^ of her than I ran up to her. As soon as he obtained 
the situation,^ he gave in his resignation.^ 

When the young man heard that-saying,® he went away 
sorrowfulj^ for he had great possessions. As soon as 1. judged 
her worthy of thee, I-secreted-her-from-all-human-eyes.^® I 
no sooner aliglUed, ^^ than the landlord came and received me 
very politely. 

1. Dit. — 2. Qu*il me donna deux dementis. — 3. Faire sea malles. 
— 4. Oonime on le suppose. — 5. Apercevoir.— 6. Place. — 7» Demis- 
sion. — 8. Ges paroles. —9. Tout triste. — 10. Jela d6robai 4 teas las 
yeux. — 11, Mettre pied & terre. 

FUTURE. 

87. — Shall and Will, involving futurity of state or 
action, are translated by the Future of the Infinitive 
which follows. 

Tu ne recevras point de prSaent, car lea pr&enta 
aveuglent lea yeux des sages. Thou shalt not take a 
gift, for a gift bUnds the eyes of the wise. 

Si vous eprouvez uneperte,je vous en tiendrai compte. 
If you suffer loss, I will make it good to you. 

BEMARK. 

"JETarf better^* is idiomatically rendered hy the Future, and some- 
times by the Conditional of ** Faire bien rfe," or "mieux de.*' 

Had we not better go to bed, after having run about so much? 
Ne ferons-noiLa pas bien d'aller noue coucher apr^ avoir tarU couruf 

Had we not better split the difiference? Ne ferUma-noue pas 
mieux departager le diff€rend? 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

How Will he ^re^-his-livingl 1 This will admit'Of-Tio^ 
difficulty; I will-get him a situation, I shaH-call-upan^ jov 
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in the course of the week. I shall-take-it I ahaU-credU' 
the-sum-to-you.* How much uoill you charge-ior^ discount? 
When shall the meeting take-place?^ Appoint^ the time 
and place, and I sAoZ^not-yai^-to-be-there.® 

If-I-catch you-at-it-again,-you-w;t7/-caic/i-it.® I shall-maJce- 
an example ^^ of you. Do it, and you ahaU-he-whipped?^ 
All-the-documents-connected-with-the^2 negotiation sliall-be- 
Zatc?- before -the- House. ^^ *S'AaZZ-you-5e-a6Ze-to-dine-on^* a 
chicken and a-bit-of ^^ beefl 

You had better stay here. He had better keep his money. 
She had better wash her hands. They liad better (Gond.) 
pay their debts than give parties. ^^ 

1. Gagner de quoi vivre. — 2. Ne pas soufifrir. — 3. Aller voir.— 
•4. Porter cette somme ^ votre avoir, — 5. Prendre de. — 6. Avoir 
3ieiL — 7. Designer — 8. Ne pas manquer de mV trouver. — 9. Si 
je vous y reprends, je vous en donnerai. — 10. Faire servir d*ex- 
«mple. — 11. Avoir le fonet. — 12. Toutes les pieces relatives k cette. 
— 13. Conunnniquer ^ la chambre. — 14. Pouvoir diner de. — 16. 
lyxm morceau de. — 16. Des soirees. 

88. — ^When SHALL, interrogative, involves the ac- 
quiescence of the person spoken to, it is often trans- 
lated by Vouloir and the Subjunctive. ^ 

VouleZ'Vcma que mon domestique aiUe voua chercher 
une voiturei Shall my servant call a coach for you? 

REM ABE. 

Sometimes it is expressed by the Future of the Infinitive which 
follows. 

Vous aervirai-je un autre morceau de volatile? Non; pasdavan- 
tage. Shall I help you to another piece of this fowl? No ; not any 
more. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

Shall I go for^ him, or shall I send for him? ShaU I 
hdp^ you to some fish ? ShaU I believe a man who so often 
deceived me ? Shall I apologize^ for you ? /S/toZM-^ay-before- 
thee ^ the-occasion ^ of all their disorders ? ShaU-l-put-joyx- 

o 
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up-to^ wliat has been done daring your absence t ShaU we 
«»c^n^e-seats P Shall I rid-joM-of^ bim? ShaU I dee-yon- 
home f^ 

1. Ch^fpheT. — 2. Servir. — 3. Faire des ezcnses. — 4. Veux-tn que 
je te diie. — 6. La causa — 6. Vous mettro an courant da — 7. 
Changer de place. — 8. Vons d^barrasser. — 9. Vons recondnire. 

89, — ^WiLL, signifying Wish or Chx)ice, is also ex- 
pressed by Vouloir, followed by an Infinitive or the 
Subjunctive. 

Je ne suis pas s'dr qv/il veuille acquiescer & ce qu*x>n 
Bcmhaite de lui, I am not so certain that he will ac- 
quiesce in what is required of him. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

WUl you have the goodness to wait for me till I am {Stitj,^ 
back? Will you-keep-him-out-of-his-due 1 ^ 

They vnll have him to-appear-as-a^ witness. I uxUl have 
no person disturbed^ for me. WiU you hear-me-say* my 
lesson ? Will you take^ a turn in the garden 1 

The thing is too difficult, I loill not so much as attempt it. 
WUl you be-quiet?® WiU you have-done 1^ He un^-do- 
nothing-of-the-kind.^ 

1. Lui faire tort de ce qui lui est dii. — 2. Comparattre comme. — 3 
Se d§ranger. — 4. Me faire r§p§ter. — 5. Faire. — 6. Bien vons taire. — 
7. Bien finir. — 8. N'en vouloir rien faire. 

90, — Shall and will are often translated by AUer^ 
when they denote a future at hand. 

Avec ce vent-Id, les chemins vont bientot s^cher. The 
roads will soon be dried with that wind. 

Je vais vous raconter ma triste aventure. I shall tell 
you my fatal story. 

FoMea oMention, ou vous allez caaser oe verre. Mind,' 
or you will treak that glasa 
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TUKN INTO FRENCH. 

I slvM order-that-to-be-done-immediately.^ I vAU put- 
liim-iiito-a-rage.2 I vMl be plain-with-you,^ and wW* tell 
yoa what passed.* I vnXi step^ into my room. 

What® pleasure we ikoLl have! He will buy each-of-us^ 
a pony. The fire vAU BOon-draw-up ;® it is not quite out,® 

1. Doxiner ordre qu'on le fasse de suite. — 2. Le faire enrager. — 
3. y OU8 parler franchement.— 4. Se passer. — 5. Passer. — 6. Que da — 
7. A chacun de nous. — 8. Prendre dans un instant. — 9. l^teint. 

9L — ^WiLL and would, denoting habit, are trans- 
lated, the first by the Present, the second by the Im- 
perfect of the Infinitive which follows. 

Avec le tem'pSy lea os cassSs repreuTient et deviennent 
fermes. Broken bones wiU in time knit and becomci 
sound. 

Qiiand elh etait montee h un certain point, elle se 
retournait et dimit quelque chose. When she was 
wrought to a certain pitch, she would turn and say 
something. 

La bonne mine fait faire plus de chemin h la cour que 
le hen esprit pa/rtout aiUeura, A good mien in a court 
will carry a man greater lengths than a good under- 
standing in any other place. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

She is so lazy that she vnll stay for hours together^ with-, 
out doing-anything.2 The red squirrel is a-saucy-fellow,* 
and when he is on a tree, he tcill often cJuUter-Sit ^ a dog or a 
boy that happens to go by. Ducklings loill sunm, dive, and 
dMle^ as well as ducks. 

He had a dog that vxndd not growl^ or snarly or snap,^ 
or bUe; but ^ wondd bwk, hunty and guard the house from^^ 
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thieves, and woidd-go'^^ to Dick Grange, if-he-did-but-cry,^ 
"Dash! Dash!" Sometimes he would go out to^ supper; 
on-such 1* occasions I lootUd-^iUend ^^ him with a lantern. 

1. Entiferes.— 2. Eien fSedre.— 3. Petit eflfront§.— 4. Se moquer de. — 

6. Barboter. — 6. Gronder.— 7. Ne montrait lea dents.— 8. Happer. 9. 

Mais qui— 10. Contre.— 11. Venir.— 12. Pour peu qu'il Tappemt.— la 
Pour aller. — 14. Dans ces. — 16. Accompagner. 

92, — In conjectural statements, the French often use 
the Future or the Conditional, instead of the Perfect 
or the Pluperfect used in English. 

Seigneur, si voua euasiez 6te id^ mon frere ne serait 
pas nwrt. Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother 
had not died. 

II faut que faiUe voir unpeu si ma bonns menagire 
m*aura fait a souper. I must just go and see whether 
my good housewife has got my supper ready. 

TUEN INTO PBENCH. 

All I can do for you is-to-quarter-you-in^ the bam; and it 
won't be, I suppose, the first time you have slept upon straw? 
The success of your affair depends-upon-the-tum ^ that is 
given to it. You-raay-think-so,^ but you had better (it 
would be better) not say so. 

He is not up yet; probably he came-tw-toe-last-night,* 
He-hugged-himself-with-the ^ project he ?iad contrived^ to 
part 7 her from his rival. May-be ^ you (iic?-not-go-the-right- 
way-about-it^ with her 1 

I-am-apprehensive ^® he has not understood me. It-is- 
reported-that-the-Sumter-M?a5-«een^^ near Crenoa, a few leagues 
off that port. From the intelligence we received from "War- 
saw, a revolution has hroken-out^^ in Poland. Has any dis- 
agreeable accident Jtappened-to-jon 1 ^^ 

1. C'est de vous mettre dans.— 2. D^peudre de la toomare. — 3. 
Libre ^ vous de penser de la sorte. — 4. Eentrer tard hier an soir. — 
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• 

5. H s'applaudissait du. — 6. Imaginer. — 7. S6parer. — 8. Peut6tre. 
— 9. S*y prendre maL — 10. Je presume. — 11. Le Sumter aurait 6t6 
vuy dit-on. — 12. ^dater. — 13. Vous serait-il arriv^. 

93. — After Quand, lorsque, when; aussUot que, 
dea que, as soon as ; du moment que, the moment 
that; apria que, tant que, as long as, as often; 
tandis que, pendant que, whilst ; toutes les fern que, 
eveiy time that, whenever; tout ce que, everything, 
whatever, all ; quiconque, whoever; celui qui,\iQ who ; 
le premier gui, the first that, — the Present is often 
translated by the Future; the Imperfect by the 
Conditional. 

Tant que je serai dans mon hon sens. So long as I 
keep in my right wits. 

Qrmnd vous aurez achetS une belle chose, il vous en 
faudra encore acheter dix pour que tout soit uniforwje. 
When you have bought a fine thing, you will require 
to buy ten more to have everything to match. 

Je lui ai dit quHl aurait la recompense aussitot qu*il 
aurait fini sa tdcke. I told him he should have the 
reward as soon as he had accomplished his task. 

TURN into FRENCH. 

After you Aave-coy/ie-to-such-a-place,^ do not go straight- 
en,* but turn-a-little-aside.^ When you have-reached^ the 
wood, tum-to-the^ left. You-must-give-me-an-exact-account^ 
of everything you have laid-out.^ 

As® you study and lea/m the French tongue, you will find 
more beauties^ in-it.^® I shall work when I ainP^ well, and 
{am^^) strong. The minister will appoint- wbomsoever-he^^ 
pleases. Start-all-of-you; ^* he who comes in first shall have 
the reward. Whoever trespasses-on-this-groxmd}^ will be pro- 
secuted.^* Ketum^^ it to him, when you Aaw-c?owe- with-it 
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He thought he would be happy when the war was over. 
You promised to pay me as^^ you earned money. I was-to- 
let-him-know^ your arrival as soon as you came, I told you 
that-everything-should-be-done-to^i please you, as long as 
you behaved^ and learned your lessons well. Have I not 
said to you, that whoever anstjoered best should have the 
premium? Come and see us whenever-it-«Mite-you.^ 

1. Arriver & tel endroit. — 2. Tout droit. — 3. Prenez nn pen H odt6. 
— 4. Arriver ^. — 5. Detoamer k, — 6. Vous me donnerez la note 
d^taill^. — 7. Debours^.— -8. A mesure que.— 9. Des beant^s. — 10. Y. 
— 11. Se porter. — 12. Etre. — 13. Kommer qui il luL — 14. Partes 
tous ensemble. — 15. Passer sur ce terrain. — 16. Pourstdvi. — 17. 
Bendre. — 18. N'en avoir pins besoin. — 19. A mesnre qne. — 20. Devoir 
Ini faire savoir. — ^21. Qn^on ferait tout poor. — 2SL Se conduze bien. 
— 23. Quand bon vons semblera. 



CONDITIONAL. 

94. — When expressing a Future Contingent, should, 
COULD, WOULD, and might are translated by the Con- 
ditional of the Infinitive which follows, or by the Con- 
ditional of their own Infinitives. 

He resolved to fight it out against whomsoever 
would assail him. II resolut de se defendre JTisqu'ii la 
derniere eoctremite contre quiconque Vattaqueraib. 

I could love her well enough, if she had money. Je 
Vaimerais aasez, si elle avail de Vargent 

Avoid playing with a man of his power; he would 
crush you. Ne vous jouez pas a un homme sipuiasarU; 
il vous ecraserait 

Were you to cut him to pieces, he would not give 
in. On le hacherait, qu'il ne cederaitpas. 

REMARK. 

The Conditional is also sometimes used instead of the Indicative^ 
as a milder form, to avoid i)ositivenes8 of expression. 
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VoTchefO^q^tjiHAidraii avoir unjeune Ttomme qui eUt de la UtHraiure, 
et une bonne mam ;p(nj(,r mettre au net see Merits. The Archbishop 
waats a young man of letters, who writes a good hand, to make bar 
copies of his writings. 



TUKN INTO FRENCH. 

It was determined^ be sJwuld remain three years longer* 
in Paris. It was decided ^ he shovld he pv^ to death. They 
•were -contending -who* shoidd-discover ^ the most dutiful- 
attachment.^ Why shovld toe shrink-from. ^ what we cannot ^ 
shiun? 

He coiUd horrow-Si ® thousand pounds on his bare-word.^* 
You could not c^rive-that-into-their^^ heads {Sing,). 

I vxndd not do it for all-in-the ^^ world. What mind ^ 
woidd not revolt against such injustice 1 Who-te?<w^fl?-not ^* 
b€4mpcUient-&t-s\ich. ^^ delays 1 The thing might he-done?^ I 
was desirous of rendering him such-services-as 17 his unfortu- 
nate condition migkt-ctdniilh'of}^ 

ThoM^-l-ahould-have-seenAt^^ yet I woidd not h<we believed 
it. Though she should die, I wordd not be sorry for it. He 
would see me die, yet-he2<> wovld not be concerned^^ at it. 
Though he shouLdrenjoy ^ all the gold in the world, he would 
want more. 

I wish I had said nothing. He wished he-had-exacted- 
inore.28 j ^^^ j ^ere asleep. 2* Oh ! I wish I had confessed 
my fault at once, and-that-I-had-not ^5 calumniated poor 
William! 



1. Didder. — % Encore. — 3. Arrdter. — 4. Se dispnter Ik qui. — 5. 
Montrer. — 6k De z^e. — 7. Beculer devant. — 8. Saurions.— 9. liouver. 
— 10. Credit. — II. Mettre cela dans la. — 12. Kien au. — 13. Quelle 
&me ne se. — 14. Quel est I'homme qui ne. — 15. S'impatienter de ces. 
— 16. Se fure. — 17. Tous les services que. — 18. Lui permettrait de 
recevoir. — 19. Je Taurais vu que.— 20. Qu*il. — 21. Touch6. — 22, 
Avoir. — 23. En avoir exig6 davantage. — 24. Endormi — 25. Et ne 
pas avoir. 



95. — ^Do not mistake Quand, quand meme, quand 
Men Tneme, l/yi^s merne, meaning "Though," "although," 
''i^" ''even if/' &c., implying caodition^ supposition. 
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which must have the Conditional, for Qvtoiquey bien 
qv£, encore qtte, " Though" or "although," which must 
have the Subjunctive. 

QuuiTid meme U n'auraitpas iUpreaaiy je doute qv/U 
sef&t (18818. Even though he had been in no huny, I 
question whether he would have sat down. 

Je doute que voua irouvaaaiez un meilleur cheval, 
quand voua cherckeriez pendant six mois. I doubt 
whether you would find a better horse, even if you 
were to seek six months for it. 

Quoiquefaie Vaveu de votre pbre, ne voua imaginez 
paa que je veuille m'en privahir pour faire violenx^ a 
voa aentimenta. Although I have your father's consent, 
do not think that I intend to avail myself of it to 
do violence to your inclination. 

Souvenez-voua que de toua lea attributa de Dieu, bien 
qu'ila soient egaux, aa misemcorde Vemporte, Remem- 
ber, of all the attributes of God, although they are 
equal, yet his mercy prevails. 

TURN INTO FRENCH WITH- THE CONDITIONAL. 

Even if 1l were to do it, what-would-be-the-consequence?^ 
Though you should do it, you would-not-get-anything-by-it.^ 
T/wicgh it were so, every one has his fancy,^ though it he but- 
a-trifle.* Even though she had been at-home,^ you could not 
have seen her, because-she-was-but-poorly.® 

1. Qu'en serait-iL — 2. N'y rien gagner. — 3. Godt.— 4. Dans des choscs 
de la moindre importance. — 5. Chez elle. — 6. EUe n'^tait pas bien. 

TURN INTO FRENCH WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE, 

Although!, am often alone, I never feel-dull.^ ThxmgJi I 
Aove-no-important-afTair-on-hands,^ yet I am-coutinuallj* 
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employed.' Although he ia rich, he is-not-a-bit-the-better 
for it.* Though thou hast my forgiveness, thou shalt for- 
ever ^ have my contempt. 

I shall overtake® him, though he run. He has never 
learned French, although-he'^ has been taught it five years. 
A Ithough I have to complain of him, I continue to ^ see him, 
and he continues writing to me. 

1. S'enimyer. — 2. N'fitre charg6 d'ancnne affaire importante 3. 

Etre dans ime occupatioh continuelle. — 4. N'en valoir pas mieax. — 
5. A jamais. — 6. Rattraper.— 7. Quoiqu*on.— 8. De. 

96. — Should, preceded by that in exclamatory 
sentences, is very often rendered by Faut-il que, when 
expressive of regret and bitter deception. 

Faut-il que les hommes mettent dans leur bouche un 
ennemi qui leur derobe leur cerveau ! Oh, that men 
should put an enemy into their mouth, to steal away 
their brains ! 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

That life should be but a dream ! Oh, that your friend- 
ship for an unfortunate stranger should be so fatal to you ! 
Oh, that I should have such a son ! Oh, that you should be 
my child ! Why should man thus-feel-pain? ^ 

That things *Aot^c?-have-come-to-such-a-pass-as-this!2 

1. Connaltre ainsi la doulenr. — 2. En venir jusque-1^ 

ON SI. 

97. — ^With Siy followed by a Verb negatively used. 
Pas may be used or omitted; if omitted, it is an 
elegance of construction. 

S'il ne paie pas, il faudra le faire adionner. If he 
does not pay, we must bring an action agaibst him. 
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Si V0U8 ne voua pressez, voua arrvverez troptaaxL If 
you do not look sharp, you will be too ln^ta 

98. — When Si means "i/," ** suppoaimg,*' ** grunt- 
ing," and denotes condition, supposition of something 
which may or may not be realized, the French do not 
use the Future or the Conditional, but the Present or 
the Imperfect of the Indicative. 

S'il 7nJ arrive jamais defaire la Tnoindre favie, il ne 
manque jamais de la relever. Should I happen to 
make the slightest slip, he is sure to take it up. 

SHI vient demain avec nous, n^vs partirons de bonne 
heure, K he will come with us to-morrow, we shall 
start early. . 

Si voua veniez d le renconirer. If you should happen 
to meet him. 

99. — Si, meaning " whether," can refer to the Past, 
the Present, the Future, or the Conditional 

Je ne sais si cela est vrai ou non, I do not know 
whether that is true or not. 

Savez-vous s'il viendrait, sije Vinvitais ? Do you 
know whether he would come, were I to invite him ? 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

If they do not maJce-it-up,^ they will ruin themselves with^ 
lawsuits. If I cfo not mistake, you pretend you know every- 
thing. 

If Mr. D. s^z^c?-77i6e^with-such-a loss,^ I would not pity 
him. If you covld accommodate-me-with * five hundred 
pounds, you would oblige me. If-l-cotUd-not,^ I would 
borrow the sum to-oblige-you.^ If he did not say so in 
plain 7 terms, at least he hinted-as-much.^ 
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I do not know whether he sleeps or® listens. They 
deliberated whether-they-sAoi*?c?^^ set ovJb immediately. Have 
you ascertained ^^ whether he would come ? Inquire ^^ whether 
he vxyidd accept them. Judge others ^* by yourself, and see 
whether you would he glad that anybody- would-behave-so- 
to-you.^* 

1. S'accommoder. — 2. En. — 3. Faire une pareille perte — 4. Me 
prfiter. — 5. Si je ne pouvais vous la prfiter. — 6. Pour vous rendre 
service. — 7. Propres. — 8. Le donner a entendre. — 9. Ou s'iL — 10. S'il 
fsdlait qu'on. — 11. S'assurer. — 12. S'informer. — 13. D'autnd. — 14. 
Bien aise qu'on se conduisit ainsi avec vous. 
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100. — Every second person of the Imperative, not 
ending in Sy takes one before the Pronouns En or F. 

Je veux entrer dans cette chamhre ; ouvrea-en la porte. 
I wish to go into that room ; open the door of it. 

Si tu veux que tes affaires se fassent, vas-y'toi-meme; 
si tu ne veux pas qu'elles soient faites, envoies-y, K 
thou wantest thy business to be done, attend to it thy- 
self; if thou dost not want it to be done, send some- 
body else. 

But no 8 is added to the Imperative before en Pre- 
position, or if y or en depends on another verb. 

Va en chercher. Go and get some. 

Va y donner ordre. Go and settle the matter. 

In the Imperative Affirmative, the Pronoun must be 
united to it by a hyphen. 
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Si V0U8 voulez que je rrCen aille, diteS'le-moi. If you 
want me to go, say so. 

If two Imperatives come together, with a Conjunc- 
tion between them, the second Objective Pronoun may 
either precede or follow the second Imperative. 

Blamez-moi ow me louez, approuvez-le, <m TooqueZ" 
vous-en, fen veux desormais /aire ct ma tite. Blame 
or praise me, approve of it or make fun of it, I will 
henceforth act as I please. 

Quand on proposa a une trihw d'Indiens sauvagea 
d^emigrer, son Chef repondit: Dirons-noua aux ossc' 
Tnents de no8pere8:LeveZ'Vou8,et suivez-noiisctV Stranger! 
When a tribe of wild Indians had proposed to emi- 
grate, their Chief replied: Shall we say to the bones of 
our fathers, Arise, and follow us to a foreign land ! 

When passing from negation to affirmation, the 
second Objective Pronoun is placed after the second 
Imperative. 

Ne le punissez pas, Tnais punissez-moi. Do not 
punish him, but punish me. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

Walk 1 and follow us. Take and give him. S(a9/ or go 
away. Leave it or ^a^e-it-from-it.^ Jump and throw-it-m- 
it.3 Hear and obey them. Listen to liim and forgive him. 
Take it and give-it-back^ to me. Sit-down^ or go-away. 
Take-them-away-or-leave-them'theve.^ Go-near'^ and join 
thyself to this chariot. 

1. Marcher.— 2. L'en retirer.— 3. L'y jeter. — 4. Le rendre.— 5. 
S'asseoir. — 6. Emmenez-les ou laissez-les-y. — 7. Approche-toi. 
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ON THE SUBJUNCTIVE CONSTRUCTION. 



APPLICATION OF THE TENSES. 

lOL — ^When the first verb is in the Present or in 
the Future of the Indicative, the second verb must be 
in the Present of the Subjunctive, to express a present 
or di, future time, or in the Past Subjunctive, to de- 
note a past timet with regard to the first verb. 

CroyeZ'VOUs done qu'on soit un endormi, et qvJon 
n'ait ni esprit ni talent? Do you think I am not 
wide-awake, and that I have neither wit nor talent? 

II ne tiendra pas a moi qvJon ne vous rende totut 
Vhonneur qui vous est dH. It shall be no fault of mine 
if you are not paid all the honours you are entitled to. 

Quoique la chose ait eu lieu ily a longtemps,fen ai 
le souvenir tres frais. Although the circumstance 
happened a long time ago, it is still quite fresh in my 
memory. 

De quelque part qtiil vienne, il sera toujours bien 
regu. Whencesoever he may come, he shall always be 
welcome. 

Exception. — The second verb must be put in the 
Imperfect of the Subjunctive instead of the Present, 
or in the Pluperfect instead of the Past Subjunctive, 
if immediately followed by a Proposition expressing 
condition. 

Je dmde que je restasse, &i vous vous en alliez. I 
doubt whether I should stay, if you were going away. 
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OH trouvereZ'Vous un homme qui ne com/mM la mime 
chose, b'U itait eocpoaS a la mSme terUationf Where 
will you find a man who would not commit the same 
mistake, if he were exposed to the same temptation? 

Je doute, etje doiderai toujours, que voua euasiezpu le 
faire, si Von ne vous avait pas aidS. I doubt, and I 
shall ever doubt, whether you could have done it, had 
you not been helped. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

I-aTn-terribly-afraid-lest^ his bill^ of exchange should he 
protested. However^ exact his descriptions may be, I-have- 
no- wish-to* copy them. I advance nothing which is not 
proved^ by experience. I do not deny® that-such w»- 
the-case,7 but it is necessary-for me <o-^oo^-to-it-betimes.^ 
If it is a thing that <xm be-done,^ I-shall-be-greatly-in- 
debted-to-you.^^ I shall not believe it until I see it. I will 
not allow^^ you to go and lodge at an hotel My master 
will not allow people to-?wa^e-free^ with him. He will not 
come till-you ^^ send for him. 

Somebody must have let-it-&uiM You are the first to 
whom we said it. You-are-found-fault-with-for^^ having done 
so. I am astonished you should not have foreseen such an 
accident. You will-hardly-conceive^^ him to Iiave been so 
stupid. It is unheard-of ^7 that such a thing should have 
happened. For-any thing ^^ that has yet liappenedy it will be 
impossible for you to have any-hold^® upon him. Wait till 
the rain is over, 

I doubt whether you could do it, if you were asked. I 
do not doubt but he wmdd comey if he were asked. I ques- 
tion whether you vx)uld study , if you were not compelled* 
I shall never believe that you could do it, if you were re- 
quested. I shall not affirm ^^ that this prince lived at-the- 
time-you-mention.2i I do not say that you had then bad 
intentions, but I do not think that at that time you were 
right on this point. 
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Bo you think your sisters would have come, had-it-been- 
fine-weatherl^ It is probable you covld-have-got^ the 
situation, had you applied-for^* it. I shall never believe 
you could have done it, had you not been helped. Do you 
think your brothers would have learned French, had they 
been taught properly 1 ^5 

1. Mourir de penr que. — 2. Lettre. — 3. Quelque.— 4. Je n'ai garde 
de. — 6. IMmontrer. — 6. Disconvenir. — 7. Que cela ne soit. — ^8. Y 
mettre ordre de bonne heure. — 9. Se faire. — 10. Je vous en aural 
obUgation. — 11. Souffrir. — 12. Prendre trop d© familiarity. — 13. Quo 
vous ne. — 14. Ait parM. — ^16. On trouve S redire que. — 16. Avoir 
de la peine ^ croire. — 17. Inoui. — 18. Quelque chose. — 19. Prise. — 
20. Assurer. — 21. A T^poque que vous citez. — ^22. Faire beau temps. 
—23. Obtenir. — 24. Bemander. — 25. Bien. 

102. — If the first verb be in either the Imperfect, 
the Past Tenses, or the Cor.ditionals, the second verb 
must be in the Imperfect of the Subjunctive, to ex- 
press a tvme present or futwre, or in the Pluperfect, 
to express a time past with regard to the first verb. 

J'ignorais qvJil fui encore en vie, I was not aware 
of his being still alive. 

Je serais charm6 que vous voulussiez m'accompagner. 
I should be very happy to have the pleasure of your 
company on my journey. 

ir<m« igvjorions qu'il eut iti blesse. We did not 
how he had been wounded. 

On n'avait pas cru d'abord que nous eussions si 
completement reu^si. At first they did not believe 
that we had so completely succeeded. 

Exception. — ^When the first verb is in the Past^ 
or in the Conditional, we use the Present of the 
Subjunctive, if the sense shows the action or the stat^ 
to be present or future, or something that can be dona 
at all times. 
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Depuis troia ana entiers, qvJa-t-il dU, qu^Or-t-U fait, 
qui me promette & Rome un empereur parfaitf For 
the last three years, what has he said or done that 
does not give Rome the assurance of a perfect model 
of an emperor? 

Je ne saurais croire qu'U veuills vous tromper ni 
qu'il le puisse, I cannot believe that he is vidlling or 
able to deceive you. 

n TrCaurait tromp^, quoiqu'il dise qvJil soit mon 
meiUeur ami. He would have deceived me, though 
he says he is my best friend. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

I did Dot think that it toow-wcceffsary-to-take-that-step.^ 
She did not allow 2 the young ladies to-wiaib6-so:/^ee-with-her- 
as-to ^ — . He thought-it-advisable* that we should walk all 
night, in-order-to-reach ^ a thick wood I should never have 
thought^ that an old man of his age coidd have so-retentive- 
a-memory.^ I should never have thought^ that, in so small 
a state, it covld rain-so-hard^ That child ought^^ to he 
whipped, to teach-him-better-manners.ii 

I was quite unaware that he had Ufi, She dreaded lest 
her father shoidd have signed any bill of exchange. Who 
would believe that the secret had been kept, and- that ^^ nothing 
was ever known 1^^ He could not deny having forhidden^^ 
in his books the use of wine. I wish this visit v)ere paid.^ 
Did you think I shovld have gone 1 ^® I did not know that 
you had lost your lawsuit, and that it had cost you so-much ^^ 
money. 

God has given us eyes, that we raay see. He gave us 
reason, that we niay discern good from eviL He refused me 
this favour, although he w my friend. Although he is 
recovering ^^ from illness, and {is) still very weak, he would- 
set-out.^® I have used no expression that is not the truth. 
It-has-been-God's -will-that 20 we should he poor and needy. 
Who could ^^ doubt his being an honest man, imless-per- 
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chance 22 his creditors? I-cannot-think^s it is as they relate 
it. She did me too many services for me to-donht^^ her 
friendship. He has neglected us too long for us to-eot^ect" 
any-thing ^ from him. 

1. Falloir faire cette d6marche. — 2. Souffrir. — 3. Se familiariser 
avec eUe an point de. — 4. 6tre d'avis que. — 5. Pour ga^er. — 6. 
Cru. — 7. La m^moire si pr6sen.te. — 8. Imaging. — 9. Faire si grande 
pluie. — 10. M^terait qu'on. — 11. Lui apprendre §. vivre. — 12. Et 
qu*on.— 13. Su.— 14. D^fendre.— 15. Faite.— 16. Y aller.— 17. Tant 
— 18. Relever.— 19. Se mettre en route. — 20. Dieu a voulu. — 21. 
Pourrait. — 22. Si ce n*est peut-fitre. — ^23. Je ne saurais m'imaginer. 
— ^24. Pouvoir douter. — 25. Pouvoir rien esp6rer. 

103. — ^The Indicative is the mood of affirmation. 
It positively declares that a state or an action "is," 
"was," "has been," or "shall be." The Subjunctive 
declares itself to be dependent on Verbs, Conjunctions, 
words, or forms of speech, expressiDg wonder or sur- 
prise, purpose or necessity, doubt or uncertainty, with- 
out positively asserting that "it is," "that it was," 
"that it has been," or " shaU be." 

Malheureux il a etS, est, et sera toujours. Unlucky 
he was, is, and ever will be. 

II est surprenant que le Cza/r ne dispvia point le 
passage de la riviere, ou div Tnoins qv!il ne ripara 
point cette faute en livrant bataille aux Turcs im- 
m^diatement It is strange that the Czar did not oppose 
their crossing the river, or at least did not redeem this 
fault by engaging battle at once with the Turks. 

J'admire quHl ait pu concilier Us rivalitis des 
grands. I wonder that he was able to reconcile the 
rivalries of the great. 

Faites que cela soit bientot terminS, See that it be 

finished shortly. 

n 
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J{ jxmrrai^ ae /aire j'ue ^'e ne t;inMe j9oint. Maybe 
I shall not come. 

104. — ^After Negative Propositions, if the thing 
asserted is positive and true, the Indicative should be 
used, and the Subjunctive, whenever doubt or un- 
certainty arises in the speaker's mind as to the 
existence of a thing, the actuality of a fact, or of an 
occurrence. 

Je ne metonnepas que toute la France crut Charles 
VL empoisonne et ensorcelS, I do not wonder that aU 
France believed Charles VL to have been poisoned 
and bewitched. 

lis veulent porter leur superiorite au-ddi meme d& 
leur vie, etiUne pensent pas que, dans le grand jour, 
toutes les creatures paraitront devani-Dieu com/me le 
nea/at They are extending their superiority beyond 
this mortal life, never considering that, on the great 
day, all creatures shall appear before God, and seem 
as nothing. 

Je ne suis pas sur qu'elle Vaccepte ou veuille de lui. 
I am by no means certain that she will take him. 

In Interrogations, if the speaker, for the mere 
satisfaction of his own mind, asks the person he 
speaks to, whether a thing is possibly so, was actually 
so, or is likely to be, the Indicative should be used. 

Croyez'vous, mon pere! vous que kb vie a plus 
longtemps eprouvi que mm, croyez-vous que Dieu 
7ne pardonnera? Father, you who had a severer 
trial of life than I had, do you think that God will 
forgive me? 
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ParUz-moi franchemenb, pensez-vovs que mon 
ouvrage obtiendra quelque succ^s? Be plain with 
me — do you think my work will meet with success? 

But, if the same question be asked with a shade 
of fear or apprehension in the speaker's mind, or 
involve anything vague, doubtful, or uncertain, the 
Subjunctive should be used. 

Croyez'vous, mon pere! vous que la vie a plus 
longtemps eprouvi que nnoi, avyez-vous que Dieu me 
pardonne?' 

Parlez-moi franchement, croyez-vous que mon 
ouvrage obtienne quelque succes? 

Est-il un seul de nos jours qui nous appartiennef 
Is there a single day in our life that we can call our 
own? 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

Thai proposition is so absurd, that I am-surpriseds you 
should make it. I wonder ^ that they cotA^c?-^AmA;-of-putting- 
off-such-barefaced-lies.* That you should have commiUed 
a first fault is- coDceivable ; ^ but that you should have 
committed a second, nay,® even a third, astonishes-me.^ It- 
is- very-odd-that-you-should-think-one-must 8 blindly foUov) 
your advice (^^.). I wonder you keep company with such- 
fellows.® 

I would-not-have^^ you wriJbe, I judge-it-expedient ^^ that 

you should go together. You must gOy or-else^^ .^c?-some- 

one-to-go-for-you.^^ Is it possible^* that you know nothing 

about-it?^ Are you quite sure that I-/*aw-not-another- 

explanationie in reserve? 
I-must-absolutely-insist^^ \^q gj^^n jg rewarded for^^ his 

fidelity. I-expect^® you ujill do all she-requires. ^o He-may- 
have-been-there,^ but I-did-not-notice-hini.22 He entreated 2* 
that we would'Uot-eosact-ajij ^ promise. I did not expect ^ 
he would keep his word. Although his health appears to-be- 
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improviiig,2^ ^q not think lie-w-quite-well-again;27 it-is-not- 
thought^s he unll recover,^ 

Do you suppose^® such-<o-6e-his-genuine^^ sentiments? 
Do you think the horse is up-to^ my weight? Do you 
think a little lemon juice improves-oystera^ ^ 

1. Cette.— 2. S*6tonner. — 3. S'§tonner. — 4. Pouvoir d^biter des 
znensonges si effront§s.— 5. Cela se con^lt. — 6. Et. — 7. Voili qui 
xn'gtonne. — 8. Je vons admire de vouloir qn'on. — ^9. Des gens de 
cette esp^ce. — 10. Je ne serais pas d'avis. — IL J^ai jug^ ^ propos. 
— 12. Ou bien que. — 13. Se faire remplacer par quelqu*un.— 14. 
Se peut-il fure. — 15. En. — 16. Je ne vons tienne pas une autre 
explication. — 17. J'entends. — 18. De. — 19. J^entends. — 20. Ce qu'elle 
voudra. — 21. II se pent qu'il y fdt. — 22. Ne pas prendre garde k 
lui. — 23. Demander instanunent. — 24. N'exiger pas de. — 25. S*atten- 
dre §. ce que. — 26. S'am6liorer. — 27. Qu'il soit enti^rement gu6ri. — 
28. On ne pense pas. — 29. En relever ou en revenir. — 30. Croire. — 
31. Que ce soient 1^ ses ygritables. — 32. De force Ik supporter. — 33. 
Bendre les huitres meilleures. 

105. — ^The Subjunctive, used in English after si 
involving mere futurity of action or something hypo-, 
thetical, is rendered in French by the Indicative. 

If I be well next week, I shall call on him. Sije 
suis bien portant la semaine prochaine, firai le voir. 

If this be true, he is guilty ; now this is true, there- 
fore he is guilty. Si ceci est vrai, il eat coupohle; or 
ceci est vrai, done il est coupable. 

106. — But the Subjunctive must be used, in French, 
in the subordinate clause depending on si, whenever 
it involves something vague, doubtful, uncertain. 

Si vous jugez qv/il puisse remplir cette mission, si 
V02is croyez qvJil en soit capable, eh bien, donnez-la-lui. 
If you think him able to fulfil that mission — ^if you 
think him capable of it — well, entrust him with it. 

107. — Si, replaced by que, requires the Subjunctiva 
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Sil avait demande cette place et qw'on VeM trouve 
capable de la remplir, il Vaurait surement obtenue. 
If he had applied for the situation, and had been able 
to fill it, he surely would have got it. 

108. — ^Afber d, expressed or understood, the Pluper- 
fect of the Indicative and the Compound Conditional 
are often elegantly translated by the Pluperfect of the 
Subjunctive. 

Je crois qu'il serait devenufou en cette occasion, sije 
n'eusse pris soin de le calmer (i. e., si je n'avais pris), 
I believe he should have become mad on that occasion, 
if I had not been at great pains to calm him. 

EUe eut voulu que la mort la plus prompte fermdt 
8t8 yeux et termindt sa konte, i.e., elle aurait voulu. 
She wished that a sudden death would put an end to 
her life and shame. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

If it^ he ready when you call, you shall have it. If I 
were an American, as I am an Englishman, so-long-as-a- 
foreign-troop was landed ^ on the soil of my native land^ 
never would I lay-down^ my arms — never ! never ! 

Ask* a reasonable price, if you wish me to luy (Suhj.),, 
If it is s, thing that can be-done,^ I shall be overjoyed® at it.. 
Ifjou think I am in tJie tvrong, do tell me. 

If I had thought that matters woutd'have-taJcen-such-a.'- 
turn ^ since I saw you, I would have started sooner. If I 
thought you would bring me the things I-want,^ I would 
wait for you. If I thought your lawsuit wovld-comeron^ 
before the judge in a fortnight, I would-undertake-to-defend- 

you.w 

If your friend is here, and (que) wUZ-caU-xTpon-me^'^ I 
shall be glad-to-see-him.^^ jy j^e come, and ^Aoic^-I-not-be- 
at home;^ send for me. If he should come back and daini' 
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anything-from-you,^* you would be greatly^ pu^ed. If 
your friend has offended-you^® in his passion,^'' and t/* he &3 
willing to own his fault,^® accept his apology. 

My dear guests, Aoii^-you-aZi^rA^a^-at-the-house-of ^® some 
other inhabitants of Arcadia, or had you come-this way^ a 
few years ago, you would ha/oe been still better received. If 
you had drunk nothing else than pure^^^ water, and had-been-' 
satisfied-toUh^ simple nourishment, you would not now^s be 
tormented with the gout. Had he conducted himself with 
common** prudence, he would have succeeded. Had I 
ihoTight^ you were at home, I would have come (translate : 
I would have come if I had thought). 

1. Cela. — 2. Tant (][u'on d§barqiierait des troupes. — 3. D6poser. — 
4. Dites-en.— 5. Sefaire.— 6. Ravi. — 7. Se passer ainsL — 8. Bontj'ai 
besoin. — 9. Ktre portS. — 10. Se charger de plaider votre cause. — 
11. Vouloir venir me voir. — 12. £mchaiit6 de le recevoir. — 13. 
^y 6tre pas. — 14. Faire une reclamation. — 15. Fort. — 16. Vous 
blesser. — 17. Colore. — 18. Ses torts. — 19. jfctre descendu chez. — 
120. Etre pass6 par ici.— 21. Claire.— 22. Se contenter de.— 2dL 
ActueUement. — 24 Ordinaire. — ^25. Su. 

109. — ^Afber a Superlative, or an Adjective with the 
force of a Superlative, as le seul, Vunique, le premier, 
le dernier, &c., after the relative qui, que, dont, d quoi, 
lequel, oil, &c., the Indicative is used when the sense 
is positive; the Subjunctive, when doubtful; and 
especially if these relatives are preceded by aucun, 
peu,guere, quelqiie chose, rien, nul,personne, quelqu^un, 
or any noun expressed in an indefinite sense. 

lU 8ont cinq ou six freres, mais c'est le plus jeune 
queje connais. There are five or six brothers of them, 
but it is the youngest I know; or, am acquainted with. 

L' experience tient une Scole oil les legons coAtent cher, 
mais c'est la seule ou les insensds peuvent s'i/nstruire. 
Experience keeps a school where lessons are expensive, 
but it is the only one where fools can be taught 
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Le pis qui puisae arriver, c'est queje vous donnerai 
la meiMeure racUe ou voUe que vous ayezjamaw reque. 
The worst that may happen is, that I will give you 
the soundest thrashing you ever got. 

Ceat le setd reproche que je lui Jis, et c'4tait justemervt 
le seul qu%l ne m^ritdt point. This was the only 
reproach I cast upon him, and it was the only one he 
did not deserve. 

. Indiquez-moi le lieu ou je pourrai le trouver. Let 
me know the place where I can find him. 

Ce n'esb pas ici un lieu oH Von puisae parler en 
a&ret^. This is not a place safe enough to talk in. 

Je cherche un ami qui veut et qui pevi rnfobliger. 
I am in quest 6i a friend who is able and willing to 
oblige me. 

Je cherche quelqu'un qui veuilh et qui puisse 
ffCdbliger. I am looking out for somebody who may 
be willing and able to oblige me. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

It-was^ one of the bitterest^ winters I have seen. After 
having spent the most agreeable evening-party that can he 
feincicd, the company broke-np^ at eleven o^clock. He is 
ihe most-open-M\.o\r^ I know. That is the best laid^ snare it 
is possible to imagine. This is the best pen I ever used.^ 
That is not the first failure''' of that commercial house 
(translate : It is not the first time that this commercial 
house haS'f&iled). It is the ordy piece-of-indiscretion^ he 
fw»-guilty-of.® The-main-point'^^ is to look-to ^^ (that you 
should look) 'your healtL It was the ordy thing on- which ^^ 
' he ««^any-value.l' 

I have said nothing vMch can derogate-from^^ his reputa- 
tion. Few men are found thaii ca/i-put-up-with^ adversity. 
I shall not make any objection to you^ bvJt «Aa^^&e-grounded 
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on^® good proof. I assert-not}iing-/or-M?AtcA^^ I Aaw not; 
good proof. I have no-anxiety ^^ which is not at once aeen,'^^ 
I spoiled 2^ five quills before I * could mend one that would 
write^^ {Suhj.) well. Are you suited with a servant? 
(translate: Have you a servant which auita^ you?) No; 
because I won't have a servant who speaks back,^ 

1. ^ a 6t6. — 2. Kudes ou ri^ourenx. — 3. Se 8§parer.— 4. L'individu 
le plus franc. — 6. Dress§. — 6. Se servir. — 7. Ait fait faillite. — 8. 
Lidiscr^tion. — 9. Avoir commise. — 10. Le principal — 11. Avoir 
soin de.— 12. A laquelle. — 13. Attacher quelque prix. — 14. Porter 
atteinte &. — 15. Savoir supporter. — 16. Appuyer de. — 17. N*avancer 
rien dont. — 18. Nul soucL — 19. L'apercevoir. — ^20. Gftter. — ^21. Aller. 
— 22. Convenir.— 23. E6pondre. 

110. — ^Adjectives, Verbs, words, or forms of speech 
expressive of joy, grief, approbation, wonder, or sur- 
prise, require the Subjunctive. 

Je serais bien aise qvJon le remit a sa place. I 
should be glad to see him taken down. 

Je suis indigne que vous ayez pw Tnanquer a voire 
mhre, I am indignant at your having been disrespect- 
ful to your mother. 

HI. — II est or G'est, followed by the above adjectives, 
or by adjectives expressing purpose or necessity, doubt 
or uncertainty, require the Subjunctive likewise. 

II est assez etrange que ce soit vous qui me fassiez 
ce reproche. It is somewhat strange that you should 
make me this reproach. 

G'est heureux qu'il se soit aper^ a tempi de son 
erreur. It is lucky he found out his mistake in time. 

112. — ^After Impersonal Verbs, expressing doubts 
impossibility, purpose, necessity or propriety, the Sub- , 
junctive must be used. 

• See Bule & 
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H convient que tout homme choisisse son temps pour 
mcmger oupour se recrSer. It is right that every man 
should choose his own time for eating or exercise. 

II auraitfallu que twus eussions un bien Tnauvais 
naturel pour twus fdcher de cela. We must have been 
of a very bad disposition to get angry at that. 

113. — ^After sembler, sujffire, s'ensuivre, ce n'est pas 
que, itre possible, the Indicative is used when a positive 
fact is stated, and the idea admits of no doubt what- 
ever; and the Subjunctive in the contrary case. 

II semble que la rusticity n'est autre chose qu'une 
ignorance grossiere des biensiances. Clownishness 
strikes me as being nothing else than a coarse igno- 
rance of social proprieties. 

n semble que la liberie soil faite pour le genie des 
peuples de VEurope, et la servitude pour celui des 
peuples de VAsie. Liberty seems to be suited to the 
nations of Europe, and slavery to those of Asia. 

II suffit qu'il vous appartienne pour qu'il m'inspire 
U phis vif intSret His being a relative of yours 
suffices to inspire me with the most Kvely interest. 

114. — Many Impersonal Verbs, which take the In- 
dicative when something positive is stated, require 
the Subjunctive when expressing doubt, chiefly in 
negative or interrogative propositions. 

II arrive souvent qu'on est trompS. It often happens 
that we are mistaken. 

H n'arrivepas souvent qu'on soit trompepar ses amis. 
It seldom happens that we are deceived by our frienda 
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n n'est pas a prSaumer qvJil en restera liL It is not 
likely that he will be satisfied with that. 

Ust'il h presumer qvJil y consentef R tC est pas h 
prisumer qv!il le fosse. Is it likely that he will do it? 
It is not likely that he will do it 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

I am sorry that you did not meet him. We are all sorry 
that you gave-yoursdf-ih e-trouble-to-call.^ I am exceedingly- 
glad ^ that has happened. It is a-pity^ you toere^ not with 
us. A door must either-Je^ dosed or opened. It is incon- 
ceivable-to-me® how^ such abuses should-not-have-heenrdone' 
away-vjUh,^ I am surprised yow, found him in so bad a-con- 
dition.® It-is-a-misfortune^® he did not write sooner. I am 
amazed he should have told nothing about-it.^^ I should be 
very glad to-have-my-doubts-c/tfarcc?-wji?.^2 j^ jg fortunate- 

for-him-that ^3 you t7i<eres^ec?-yourself ^* for-his-concems.^ 

It is not-likely^® she will answer, It-may-fte-so,^'' but I do 
not believe it. It is strange you never trust ^^ your friends. 
How-does-it-come-to-pass 1® that you acted so % It-were^o to 
be wished you would apply yourself more seriously to your 
studies. 

It would not follow-that 21 his-reasons-i^ere-any-the-better. ^ 
It does not follow-from-that,^^ that you are in the right. 
What-though-he^^ refused us the favour; is-that-a^^ reason 
for being ungrateful? The thing cannot have^® happened 
as you say; there must Aave-5fe?i-something-more-or-less-in- 
it.27 He-is-extremely-displeased 28 that things should^uwe- 
5ee7i-^ansac^eci?-in-this-manner. ^ I-think-it-long-till ^ my 
lawsuit is over,^^ That sauce must-be-kept-stirring^ till it 
thickens,^ I-must-however^* know what-I-am-to-rely-on.^ 
It is very expedient tha^t-nothing-should-he'Said^ to the 
king. My heart (it seems that my heart) seems reo^y-^o-^ 
rew^-asunder.^-^ 

1. Se donner la peine de venir. — 2. KavL — 3. F&cheTiz. — L Se 
trouver. — 5. Soit. — 6. Inconcevable. — 7. Qu'on. — 8. Ne pas d^tmire. 
—9. Etat.— 10. C'est un maL— 11. En.— 12. Qu'on m'6clairclt de 
mon doute.— 13. Heureuz que.— 14. S'int^reaaer.— 16. Pour Ivi— 
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16. Gn^re probable. — 17. U se pent que cela soit.— 18. Croire. — 19. 
Comment se fait-iL — 20. H serait. — 21. S'ensuivre qu'il.— 22. Avoir 
de meillenres raisons. — ^23. Sravre de Hi. — 24. Qu'importe qu*il. — 
25. Est-ce Ik, — 26. l&tre. — 27. Y avoir du plus on du moins. — 28. 
n lui d^plait. — 29. Se passer de la sorte. — 30. II me tarde qne. — 
31. Juger. — 32. U font remuer. — 33. Se lier. — 34. Encore £a.nt-iL — 
35. A qnoi m'en tenir. — 36. Qn'on n'aille rien dire. — 37. Vouloir se 
fendre par la moitid 

116. — ^After **qui que" *'quoi que,'* "d que,*' "si 
pev, que" the Subjunctive is invariably used. 

Si mince qu'ilpuisse itre, un cheveufait de V ombre. 
However slender it may be, a hair casts a shadow. 

Observe, when in the Nominative, qui que ce soit, 
quoi que ce soi^,'and quelque chose are followed by qui; 
and when in the Objective, by qu^. 

Qui que ce soit qui ait fait cela, dest un homme habile. 
Whoever did that was a clever man. 

Quoi que ce soit qui arrive, faites-le-moi savoir. 
Whatever may happen, let me know it. 

Quelg[ue chose qui puisse arriver, tranquilUsez-vous. 
Whatever thing may happen, make your mind easy. 

A qui que ce soit que vous adressiez la parole, si votre 
langa^e n'est pas respectueux, qu'il soit du moins civil. 
To whomsoever you may address your discourse, let 
your language be, if not deferential, at least civil. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

WTuUever you read, open your mouth sufficiently .^ What- 
ever you-or-she^ may think, I shall act as I think-proper.* 
Whatever I can saey of you will-fell-short-of * your merit. 
» Whoever told it to you was-mistaken.^ Whatever he 
undertakes, he neve'r-succeeds.® Whatever thing you may 
ask, it will be granted to you. Whoever you may meet, do 
not stop. 
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Haw clever soener you vMiy he, you shall not succeed in it. 
Though weak the temptation may he, man runs the risk to 
yield to it, when he does not repel-it-at-onceJ However 
little you may give, you may do much by the example. 

1. Bien. — 2. Vous ou elle, vous. — 3. Juger convenable. — 4. Ce 
sera tonjours au-dessous de. — 5. Se tromper. — 6. N'y reosait jamais. 
— 7. La repousser aussitot. 

116. — ^With quel que Predicate, qv£l agrees with tho 
Nominative. 

Quels que saient leur age et la carriere a laquelle iU 
86 destinent Whatever may be their age and the 
career to which they destine themselves. 

Quelles que fussent la douceur et V6galiU de son 
caractere. Whatever might be the sweetness and 
evenness of his temper. 

Quelque, modifying an adjective or an adverb, is 
invariable. 

Quelque grandes que soient ses connaiamnces, on 
doit se rappeler que Von est fragile et imparfait Let 
a person's attainments be ever so great, he should 
remember he is frail and imperfect. 

Quelque bien que vous agissiez, vous n'en rencon- 
trerez pas moins des detracteurs. How well soever 
you may act, still you will meet with traducers for all 
that. 

Quelque, qualifying a noun, agrees with it even 
though an adjective should precede it. 

De quelques superbes distinctions que se flattent Us 
hommes, ils ont tons la meme origine. With whatever 
pioud distinctions men may flatter themselves, they 
have all one common origin. 
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TURN INTO FRENCH. 

Whatever your intention may he, will you follow his 
advice (pi.), whatever it may he? Whatever the laws m>ay 
be, they-must-still-be-obeyed.^ Kich or poor, wJiatever he 
fnay he, he shall be welcome. 

TlKTUfffi I he ever so attentive, they-always-find-fanlt-with^ 
what I do. Hovjever wise and rich he may he, how cleverly 
soever he contrives,^ he cannot succeed without perseverance. 
I can hardly believe what you tell me, however true it m^y 
appear. * 

However great may he the actions which they have done, 
however good soldiers the Kussians have heen, we conquered 
them. Big as he is. False as these reports may he. 

However great your wealth may he, os-well-cw-I-^Ain^-of 
you,* much as I hve you, do not think I shall do (Suhj.) 
that. Whatever proposals could-he-mxide,^ he would-not- 
close-with-them.® Do not trust ^ an enemy, whatever pro- 
fessions of friendship he m^y make. Whatever country I 
Tiappened to be in (in whatever country that I have been), 
1 8 lived as if I-had-been-to-end-my-days-there.® 

1. II faut toujours lea suivre. — 2. On trouve toujours & redire 
ft. — 3. S'y prendre. — 4. Quelque bonne opinion que j'aie de vons. 
— 5. Lui £aire. — 6. H p'a pas voulu y mordre. — 7. Se tier ^ — 8. J'y. 
— 9. Comine si j'avais dii y passer ma vie. 

117. — ^The Subjunctive is used after avant que, afin 
que, pour que, non pas que, non que, loin que, au cas 
quCj en cas que, pose que, suppose que, pourvu que, soil 
qu^, a moins que, bien que, quoique, encore que. 

Je lui ferai faire du chemin avant quHl puisse 
trouver un remplaqant I will put him considerably 
about before he can find a substitute. 
. Pour pen qu'il eAt su tirer, il aurait attendu que 
Voiseau eut repris son vol. Had he been anything of 
a shot, he would have waited till the bird was on the 
wing again. 
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BEKABKS. 

After **Ju8qy?d ce guc," "d condition gwe," ^^UUemewt gru,^ 
"« non que^^ *' si ce rCeat gttc," ** de fa^on qwe^^ "«» 9orie quut^ 
*'de nianikre que," the Indicative or the SubjunctiYe nutj be used, 
according to the sense to be conveyed. 

IL entortUle ses phrases de maniere qvue^ de sorte que, de fa^on qvHon 
iCy peut rien comprendre. He so twists his sentences thkt ^ere is 
no making them out. 

Arrangez cette affaire de maniere que, de sorte que, en sorte que, de 
fagon que tout aUh bien, et que tout le monde soil content. Settle the 
matter so that all maj be well, and everybody be pleased. 

The Subjunctive is used after Que, when it stands fox "o/Sn que^ 
**pour que,*^ *'jusqu*d ce qu£," " de sorte que,** 

' Attendez que la salle se digamisse; ou, gue la foule soit Seoulie, 
Wait till the theatre empties. 

Que, used for ^* a moijis que,** **sans qwe,** '*de crainte que,** "de 
peur que,** or " avant que,** requires i^Te before the Subjunc^ve. 



TURN INTO FBEKCH. 

Write him a word, that he may knew -what is going-on.^ 
He dropped ere I could come to his assistance. We will- 
manage-matters-50-as2 to-tove-them-no-room-for-complaint. * 
Whether he did it, or got it done by another, it-is-the-same- 
to-me.* 

Although the road is dark, it-is-not-enough-to-knock-one's- 
self.^ Although her hands were perfectly-white.^ Though'^ 
he 25 young, yet-he-is-very-steady.^ Provided I live, it is 
enough ; I am more than satisfied. I wish him, above-all- 
things,® to obtain that employment. It is not that I believe 
a word of what he says. 

His steps lead him without his knowing it, towards that 
little house. Not, however, that I have-any-pretensions'^^ to 
please him. In-case^^ he should see her to-morrow. In case 
I should he attacked. Let-iis-admit'^Mchris-the-cBBQ^'^ what 
would you do ? Let us grant the fact to he true, what in- 
ference can you draw from it? 

Do not appear before the minister till I know what-you- 
are-accused-of.^^ He never travels without some accident hap- 
pening to him. Approach, that I mat/ tdl you something. 
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Bock the diild a litde, lest he should awake. I will not go- 
there^* tiU she eomea back, Never give the-least-touch-with- 
your-pencil^^ till you have well examined your design. 

Whether it rains or not, must you go out? I shall not be 
contented urdess I know it. Provided you consent, and 
promise to-settle-two-hundred-pounds-upon^® your daughter. 
Though we a/re convinced of the truth of the assertion, and 
are-imUing^'^ to believe it, yet we require time for reflection. 

1. Se passer. — 2. Faire en sorte que. — 3. N'avoir pas lieu de se 
Tdaiodre.— 4. Cela m'est §gaL~5. ll ne Test pas au point de so 
heurter. — 6. D'une blancheur parfaite. — 7. Encore que. — 8. II ne 
haaae pas d'etre sage.— 9. Avant tout. — 10. Pr^tento k. — H. En 
casque. — 12. Pos§ que cela f(it. — 13. De quoi on vous accuse. — 14. 
S*y rendre. — 15. La moindre touche. — 16. De constituer en dot 
deax cents livres ^ — 17. Etre disposes. 



118. — After Que, meaning "in order that;" after 
Que, " let," the Subjunctive is invariably used. 

Donnez Vordre a Tries domestiques quHls n'aient pas 
Fair de se douter de mon absence. Give orders to my 
servants to take no notice of my absence. 

In optative propositions, in adjurations, the sentence 
invariably commences with a subjunctive clause, the 
▼ierb of the leading proposition being left out, and the 
conjunction Que is sometimes expressed, but very often 
omitted. 

Pliit i Dieu que mon indignation fit pes6e, et qv!on 
mit ensemble dans une balance ma calamity! Oh! 
that my grief were thoroughly weighed, and my 
calamity laid in the balance together! 

Puisse cet ocian oil vous Vexposez ne jamuis vous la 
rendre ! Puissent cesflots vous rapporter mon corps, et, 
h roulant avec le sien parmi les cailloux de ces rivages, 
vous donner, par la perte de vos deux enfants, un sujet 
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Sternel de douleur! May the ocean, to which you 
trust her, restore her to you no more! May the waves, 
rolling back our corpses amongst the stones of the 
beach, give you, in the loss of your two children, an 
eternal subject of remorse! 

TURN INTO FUENCn. 

Follow me, that I may go and-show-my-clothes^ through 
the towD. See-^Aa^ 2 j ^^^ paid. See^ that it be done directly. 
Take care that the meat he not over-roasted, and mind thai 
everything be served neatly. 

Let me hear no more about him. 0«^-with-him,* let him 
come when he is-sober.^ If-ov-when-he ® drinks beer, he is 
sick to death. Let her do as-she-thinks-proper;^ let her stay 
or go, it-is-alike-indifferent-to-me.^ Let-vae^ never know dis- 
honour. Let me sink down into my grave unmentioned.^^ 
Let me die, if it is not true. 

Mayest thou ever-be-what-now-thou-art ! ^^ God bless her ! 
May I see her happy I Heaven-grant ^2 that he may repent 
in time! God-forhid^^ that I should wish-iov-it\^^ €rod 
forbid that I should entertain^^ such a thought! Would to 
Grod men wncfers^ooo?-their-own-interests!^^ ^ay-it-please- 
your-excellency.^7 May God punish me, if I deceive you ! 

Accursed be the day on- which ^^ I was born! Cursed he 
before the Lord the man that raiseth and buildeth this city 
of Jericho I If I dreamt ^^ of such a thing, may-l^^ . 

1. XJn pen montrer mon habit. — 2. Mettez ordre & ce qua — 3. 
Voyez. — 4. Qu'on le mette d. la porte. — 5. Sera d6gris6. — 6. Qu'iL — 
7. Ce qu'elle voudra. — 8. Cela m'est parfaitement 6gaL — 9. Queje. — 
10. Inconnu. — 11. Demeurer telle que tu es aujourd'hui. — 12. Fasse 
le ciel. — 13. A Dieu ue i)laise. — 14. En avoir envie. — 15. Avoir. — 
16. Entendre leurs vrais int^rfits.— 17. Quevotre Excellence veuille 
bien. — 18. Od. — 19. Penser ^. — 20. Je veux bien que le. 
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ON THE NEGATIVE CONSTRUCTION. 



119, — ^When two negative propositions form a unity 
of idea, the Conjunction Ni may unite them, if imme- 
diately followed by Ne, 

Je ne suis ni ne veux Stre Vennemi de personne. I 
neither am nor wish to be at enmity with any man. 

In any other case, Ni cannot, like "nor," or "neither," 
connect two negative propositions, and far less an 
affirmative to a negative one; "Et/* followed by "iVe," 
generally unites the two co-ordinate propositions. 

II Tie 7ne sera jamais enlevS tant que je vivrai, etje 
n'ouhlierai jamais que tu m'as donnS la seule chose que 
til possedes au monde, I will never part with this 
while I live ; nor will I forget that you have given me 
the only thing you possess in the world. 

Je sais positivement que j'ai une dm^, et tous les 
livres dont les materialistes out empeste la sociite ne 
aauraient me convaincre du contraire. I am positive 
I have a soul, nor can all the books with which 
materialists have pestered the world convince me of the 
contrary. 

Vous n'en Tnangerez point, et vous ne le toucherez 
point, de peur que vous ne Tnouriez. Ye shall not eat 
of it, neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die. 



REMARK. 

**EUherf^ "or,'** when preceded by a negation, miut be rendered 
byJVi 

I 
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It was BO dark that I could not see either house or tree. H 
faiaait si noir queje ne pouvais voir ni maison ni arbre. 

I did not exactly know either what to hope for or what to fear 
Je ne aavaia affirmativement ni qu^espSrer ni que craindre. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

He neither eats nor drinks. I neither bid^ nor forbid^ 
you. I neither love nor esteem hmk I neither give wor 
lend him money. 

I am not afraid of his coming, nor am I afraid of his 
surprising us. He was not convinced of the fact, nor was 
it likely-he-should.* I am not disposed to go to-day, nor 
do I think I-shall-be-prevailed-upon* to go to-morrow. I 
have no fortune, 7ior do I wish for any. We shall hardly 
convince one another, nor-is-it-necessary-that-we-should.^ 
There was a boy in the class who always stood at the top,^ 
nor could-I-with-all-my -efforts-supplant-him.^ 



1. Ordonner. — 2. D6fendre. — 3. Gufere probable qn'il le fmt.— 4. Pas 
mdme qu'on obtienne de moi. — 5. D'ailleurs cela n est pas n^oeaBaire. 
— 6. Le premier. — 7. Dent je ne pouvais, malgr6 tous mes efforts, 
venir & bout de prendre la place. 

120. — When the first of two Propositions, connected 
by Qui, que, dont, contains a negative idea, and the 
second a positive idea, Ne is used before each Verb, 
excluding Pas, point, rien, personne, &c., in the Sub- 
junctive Clause. 

II n'y a rien de bon, ni de droit, ni de noble, que je 
ne tdehe d'inspirer a Tnon fils. There is nothing good, 
just, and noble, but I endeavour to instil into my son's 
mind. 

n n'est rien que je ne fosse pour vous obliger. There 
is nothing I would not do to oblige you. 

But, should the Subjunctive Clause involve a nega- 
tion, Ne is omitted before the Subjunctive Verb. 

AlleZ'Vous-en ; il n'est rien que je fosse pov/r vou$ 
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obliger. Be off; there is nothing that I would do to 
oblige you. 

In Interrogative Propositions, however, Ne alone is 
used in the Subjunctive Clause to express a positive 
idea, and omitted to convey a negative idea. 

AveZ'Vous v/n ami qui ne aoit dea mieTis ? Have yon 
a friend who is not likewise mine? i. 6., You have not 
a friend but he is mine also. 

Avez-vous tin ami qui soit des miens? Have you a 
single friend who is mine ? i, e,, You have not one. 
They may possibly be yours, but I repudiate them. 

BEMARK. 

The above interrogations are called Questions of Appeal. A 
question is said to be of appeal whenever the speaker chalfenges the 
person spoken to, to refute what is stated. In instances of this kind, 
the tone and accentuation of the voice should always convey some- 
thing of the feelings pervading the speaker's mind, or else these 
Interrogations might be mistaken for Questions of imcertainty, doubt, 
or ienorance, as, 

Avezrvotis un ccmi qui soU dea miena? Have yen a friend, any 
friend, who ia likewise mine? who is our mutual mend? 

TUBN nrro feench. 

There is nobody who does not piiy me. There is nobody who 
pUies me. There is not-a-man^ but knows it. There is no 
man who knows it. There is no one but wishes-hBr-well.^ 
There is no one wishes him well. There was nobody at the 
ball whom I c^ 720^^72010. There was nobody whom she ^Tietc;. 

I saw nobody hwt praised you. I saw nobody who prated 
you. Is there anything in that work you recollect? There 
is nothing in that work I do not remember. I assert^ 
nothing for-which* I have not good proof (jpl). 

There is nothing that I wouM not do^ for him, if he would 
work. There is nothing which a good man hates more than 
flattery. There is nothing on earth which man has not 
appropriated^ 
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Is there any one she does riot slander? Is there any one 
she speaks-iU-qf? ^ Is there a man whom he does not despise ? 
Is there a man whom he despises? Is there any one she 
does-not'Speak-weU-ofi^ Is there any one she speaks favour- 
ably of? Is there a man who is pleased with his lot? 

Is there any^ injustice which he does not commit? 

1. Personne. — 2. Lui vonloir du bien. — 3. Avancer.— 4 Dont. — 5. 
Fisse. — 6. S'approprier. — 7. M6dire. — 8. Dire du bion. — 9. Aacune. 

121. — ^The Interrogation, moreover, as a Question of 
Appeal, offers this peculiarity, that when it is without 
a Negation in the Indicative Mood, it conveys a nega- 
tive meaning; and when used with Ife pas, Ne point, 
it implies an aflSrmative sense. 

JDe tons ceux qui se disaient mes amis, aucun rn'or-t-U 
secouru? Did any of those who called themselves my 
friends assist me ? i, e., Nobody did. 

Le Seigneur ne tient-il pas entre ses Tnains les coeurs 
de ix)us les hommes ? Does not the Lord hold in his 
hands the hearts of all men? i. e.. He does hold them. 

TUKNT INTO FRENCH. 

I am a Jew : toA-?^o^a-Jew-eyes ? ^ hath not a Jew hands, 
organs, senses, affections, passions ? Is he not fed with-the* 
same food,^ hurt with the same weapons, subject to the same 
diseases as-a-Christian-is?^ If you prick us, do we not bleed? 
If you tickle us, do we not lav^h? If you poison us, do we 
not die? 

Can you add^ to the glory of Jesus Christ by-the® pleasures 
of the theatre? Can Jesus Christ be-a-participator^ in such- 
kinds-of-pleasures,8 and, before going-to-them,® could you tell 
himthat-your-only-object-in-so-doing-isio his glory and the 
desire to please him? 

1. Est-ce qu'un Jnif n'a pas des yeux. — 2, Des. — 3. Aliments. — 
4. Qu'un Chretien.— 5. Eopporter. — 6. Les. — 7. Entrer pour quelque 
chose. — 8. Ces sortes de d!6lassements. — 9. Y entrer. — 10 One vooa 
ne yous proposez dans cette action que. 
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122. — Conjugated affirmatively, interrogatively, or 
with negation and interrogation united, Apprehender, 
Avoir peur, Graindre, II est dangereux, Trembler, Be- 
douter, Be crainte que, Be peur que, require Ne before 
the Subjunctive, if afraid lest something should occur, 
or should have occurred, contrary to our desires. 

Elle est tres-emport^e : il est ct craindre qu'elle ne 
faese quelque 4clat mal a propos. She is very passionate : 
it is to be feared she will make some unseasonable 
disturbance. 

Mon frere ne craint-il pas queje n'aie lea poumona 
attaquisi Is not my brother afraid of my lungs being 
affected? 

Coupez les ailes a cet oiseau de peur quHl n^ s^envoU. 
Cut the wings of this bird, lest it should fly away. 

TURN INTO FRENCH, 

He is better, but we are afraid the fever may return. I 
am afraid lest the disease shmdd'prove-idiijal?- Do you fear 
we ahaU have a storm, and that the vessel iviU-he-wrecked?^ 
Are you afraid that I shaU undertake the business without 
considtiDg you? 

Are you not afraid your gown unH-lose-its-colourl ^ I am 
afraid this shade* uMUwash-ovi,^ and that the stuff vjiU' 
ah/rink^ in washing. I am afraid it wriZ^T/a^^s^or^of*^ your 
expectation. I am afraid she vnll-think^ me very rude. 
Are you not afraid that your tooth will-decay ? ® 

Speak mildly to him, lest he shovM-become-eocasperated,^^ 
and repulse ^^ you. Shut him up, for fear he should escape, 

1. Devenir mortelle. — 2, Faire naufrage. — 3. Se d6teindre. — 4. 
Nuance.— 6. S'en aller.--6. Se r6trgcir.— 7. Ne pas rgpondre i.— 
8. Trouver.— 9. Se carier.— 10. S'aigrir.— 11. Rebuter. 

123. — Should we wish the thing to happen, JVe pas 
or iTe point is necessary; and this, whatever be the 
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form of the leading Proposition, Affirmative, Inter- 
rogative, or both with Negation and Interrogatijon. 

Je voia que voua prenez aur vans toutes lea fatiguea, 
je craina que voua tCy riaiatiez paa, I see that you 
take all the fatigue upon yourself: I am afraid you 
wiU not stand it. 

TUKN INTO FBENCH. 

I am afraid this boy tvUl not he punished. Do you not 
also fear he tvUl not be punished? It is feared that this 
man iinll not end well. I fear my brother tvUl not come to- 
night. Does she fear I shaU not come? She fears your not 
doing it. Are yon not afraid that they^ vnU-not-aet^ his 1^ 
well? I am apprehensive that they loUl not do it welL 

The ministers do their utmost^ to lay-the-storm,* but I 
am afraid they wUl not succeed. You are afraid lest this 
should happen, and I ^ am afraid lest it should not, You- 
look-as-if-you-were-afraid® lest I shotdd not have received 
your letter. Call-on-her,'^ lest she should not come, 

1. On. — 2. Ne pas remettre. — 3. Possible. — 4. Conjurer la temp^te. 
— 5. Et moi, je.— -6. H semble que vous ayez peur. — 7. Passez chez 
elle. 

124. — Conjugated negatively in the first clause, or 
with words of a negative import, such as Si, Peu, 
Guere, Sana, &c., or when the interrogation, though 
affirmative in form, involves a negation, Verbs of fear 
still require the dependent verb to be in the Subjunc- 
tive, but without Ne. 

Je n'apprehende paa que ce resaort rompe a la 
detente. I am not afraid of the spring breaking when 
on the strain. 

Sije craigTiaia qu'il8fua8entpartia,je ne aortiraiapaa. 
If I were afraid they were gone, I would not go out. 
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Je puis vous asaurer que nous partirons, Ambroiae 
et moi, sans apprehender que vous nous souffliez ce 
precieux nxintissement I can assure you that Ambrose 
and I will set out, without the least apprehension of 
your giving us the slip. 

Peut-on craindre que la terre manque aux hommesf 
Why need we fear that this earth will fail men? 
i. e,, We need not fear. 

Graignez-vous que ones yeux versent trop peu de 
larmes ? Are you afraid that my eyes will not shed 
tears enough ? 

BEMABK. 

But should 8i and Ne be used in the same clause, ^e is required 
before the Subjunctive. 

Je le/eraiSf sije ne craignais que vous ne voiut /dchiez ou que voua 
ne wmsfdcJiassiez. I would do it, if I were not a&aid to make you 
angry. 

TUKNT INTO FBENCH. 

Do not fear that / shall come after the last reception you 
gave^ me. I do not fear but the moderation of my Hfe wiU' 
^e-of-no-small-ayail^ against calmimies. I am not afraid of 
people's deeccmHng^ on my actions. 

I had no apprehension of the minister's impeaching^ my 
conduct. I had no apprehension of my servant's letting 
them in. 

If I were afraid of his coming, I would have taken mea- 
siire& I would have posted soldiers on yon hill, had I 
feared the enemy would occupy it. If I feared her coming^ 
I would not have sent for you. 

I would speak to him about it, were I not afraid of his 
having clianged his-mind.^ 

Do not be afraid that abundance of water will weaJeen or- 
rekiM^ your stomach. Do not be afraid of my exposing'^ you, 
but explain yourself freely.® 
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Why-need- we-be-apprehensive-of^ his coming ? When 
one is in good health, why need we fear? is it to be feared 
that an excess g^oitZcZ-injure-one's-health?^^ We little dread 
his coming. 

1. Faire. — 2. Avoir peu de force. — 3. Commenter. — 4. Attaquer. — 
5. D'avis. — 6. Et refroidir. — 7. Commettre. — 8. Hardiment. — 9. Pent* 
on craindre. — 10. Incommoder. 

126, — After Empecher, JEviter, Prendre garde, 8e 
garder, in the sense of taking care that something does 
not happen, the subordinate verb generally takes Ne, 
whether the principal verb be negative, aJBirmative, 
or interrogative. 

J'ai eu toutes Us peinea imaginables pour empecher 
qu'on ne le hattit It was as much as I could do to 
keep him from a beating. 

Prenez garde que cette plaisanterie ne devienne 
serieuse. Take heed this jest does not become serious. 

REMARKS. 

1st. — N'e, with empScher, is omitted when we neither prohibit, 
prevent, nor oppose a thing. Je n^empiche pas quHl sorte, I do not 
oppose his going out; I do not object to his going out. Whereas 
Je n^emp^chepas quHl ne sorte implies that the leave, the permission, 
is more or less in the power of the speaker, who possibly might raise 
obstacles or objections to the going out. 

2nd. — The omission of Ne after Ne pas empecher is often a Syl- 
lepsis — i.e., a construction which rather agrees with the thought in 
the mind than with the rules of grammar. 

Nempichez pas quHl entre—le., Permettez quHl entre. Let him in. 

3rd. — We must also say without Ne: II faut prendre garde que lea 
futaUles soient bonnes avant d'y entonner le vin. We must take care 
to have ^ood casks before putting the wine into them. The Ne ia 
not used before the Subjunctive, because it would imply a contra- 
diction of the intention, 

4th. — Observe: when Prendre garde means to notice, to observe^ 
it requires the Indicative. 

La plupart des hommes ne prennent pas garde que la vie passe 
promptement. Most men do not observe that life passes swiftly away. 
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TUBN INTO FRENCH. 

If we do not want to-do-good,^ we should not prevent 
others from doing so. I do not prevent his doing whatever 
he pleases.2 That did not prevent our being very poor. 

The interposition of a cloud prevents the sun's rays from 
reaching-ua.^ I cannot help his going out. I cannot* Jielp 
his doing such a thing. 

Mind ^ he does not speak to you. Henry wished to prevent 
Lewis from taking a part. The blown ^ glass has been 
baked-over-again/ to prevent its cracking,^ 

Take care of heing-toronged,^ Take ca/re lest he should 
do it. Be- very-careful^^ that nobody come. Take care 
that the meat he-not-overdone?^ Take care that your 
intention does not a^ppear?^ Take care lest you he seen or ^^ 
heard. We must moreover^* take care that the punishment ^^ 
be not greater than the offence. ^^ 

Take care to-Aavd-everything-ready.^^ Take heed lest there 
should-he^^ pride in despising his liberality. 

1. Faire le bien. — 2. Vouloir. — 3. Venir jusqu'^ nous.— 4 Je ne 
saurais. — 6. jfiviter. — 6. SoufQ[6. — 7. Recuire.— 8. Se fendre. — 9. 
Faire du tort. — 10. Prendre garde. — 11. Ne rdtir trop. — 12. j^qlater. 
— 13. Et qu'on.— 14. De plus.— 15. Peine.— 16. iiute.— 17. Que* 
tout dtre pr6t.— 18. Y avoir. 



126. — Dovier, followed by que, requires the Sub- 
junctive Mood ; if negative or interrogative, it generally 
takes Ne in the subordinate clause, unless we want 
to convey something positive, manifest, or incon- 
testable. 

Je doute que le moment soit oppoHun. I doubt 
the fitness of the time. 

On ne doit pas douter qu'il n'y ait eu des poetes. 
avant Homere, It is not to be doubted that there 
were poets before Homer. 
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Qui doute que la vertu ne soit avmabUt Who 
doubts that virtue is lovely? 

Je n'ai jamais doute que voua pussiez le fai/re, 
quoique je doutasse fort que voua le voulussiez, I 
never questioned your being able, though I very much 
doubted your being willing to do it. 

BouteZ'Vous que je sois malade ? Do you doubt my 
being unwell ? 

TUKN" DTTO FRENCH. 

It-is- questionable- if ^ the moon has an atmosphere. 
They doubt your ahUity-to-execxite^ that office. I doubt 
that-the-matter-w-so.^ I question whether you ttseti-fajr- 
means.* 

I do not doubt that you are very clever, though you look 
very young. We never doubted your undertaking the 
business with all imaginable zeal ; but we very much doubt 
your siicceeding-iu'Ca.rrymg-it-o\\t,^ I doubt that any one 
toUl succeed in it. 

Who can doubt that the Romans were^ very cruel? No 
doubt that it is so. Who can doubt that life is a present 
from God? 

Do you doubt that the second edition of this book has just 
been published? Do you doubt that this merchant Aas just 
dismissed'^ his clerk? 

1. On doute que. — 2. iSltre capable de remplir. — 3. Que cela soit.— i 
4. Employer des moyens honnfites. — 5. R6ussir ^ la conduire h, bout. 
— 6. Avoir 6t6. — 7. Remercier. 



127. — N'ier governs the Subjunctive without Nie, 
when the sense is positive, or when the subordinate 
comes first, or when Nier is both negative and inter- 
rogative. 

Je nie que cela soit I deny that it is so. 
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Que Touaaamb ait 4t4 cruel, hypocrite, et trattre, je 
Tie pretends pas le nier. That Toussaint was cruel, 
hypocritical, and a traitor, I do not intend to deny. 

'Puisque personne ne voua accusait, ne pouviez- 
V0U8 pas nier que voua Veusaiez faiU Since nohody 
did accuse you, could you not deny your having 
done it ? 

BEMARKS. 

Ist. — ^Negatively, according to the Acad6mie, we might indif- 
ferently say : Je 7ie nie pas, Je ne disconviena pas, Je ne conteste pas 
qu^U ait fait, ou qu^U n^aitfait cela. I do not deny, I allow, I do not 
dispute that he <ud that. Yet, generally, the subordinate verb takes 
JVe, if the principal verb does. 

2nd. — ^Interrogatively, Ne is generally expressed: Peut-on nier 
^rw'tZ n^ait avand cette proposition ? Can any one deny that he laid 
down the proposition? 

Yet we could say : Qui est-ce qui nie que les savants sachent mUle 
choses vraies que les ignorants ne sauront jamais ? Who denies that 
learned men know a thousand things which the ignorant will never 
know? 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

He flatly ^ denied his having said anything about it. Can 
any one deny he committed the blunder ?2 I do not deny 
his having done so. Can you gainsay Mirabeau was-Jiot- 
gained-over-h j-thG'Courtl^ 

You cannot deny that she w better. I do not despair of 
her recovering, I do not dispute* it-being-the-faxst,^ I 
do not dispute that he is cleverer than I am, but he is a- 
little-too-much-of-a-boaster.® 

It cannot be denied that the multiplicity of systems 
puzzles'^ beginners for-a-long-time.^ We must not despair 
that the truth wiU-appear-iri-tvaiQ,^ 

1. Tout plat. — 2. Maladresse. — 3. N'dtre pas attir6 dans le parti 
de la cour. — 4. Disconvenir. — 5. Que cela soit. — 6. Un peu fanfaron. 
— 7. Brouiller. — 8. Pendant un temps infini. — 9, Se fsiire jour k la 
longue. 
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128. — S*en falloir requires Ne before the Subjunc- 
tive, when the principal Verb expresses doubt, nega- 
tion, interrogation, or is attended by words of a 
negative import, such as Peu, Hen peu, Hen, presque 
rien, presque, &c. 

Mespieds m'ont presque manquS; ils'en estpeufallw 
que mespas n'aient glissi. My feet were almost gone; 
my steps had well-nigh slipped. 

Pen s' enfant queje ne sois malade, I am anything 
but well. 

II ne s^en faut pas heaucoup que la somme n'y soit. 
There does not want much to complete the sum. 

The Ne is used in the Subjunctive Clause to convey 
that, notwithstanding the littleness of the deficiency, 
yet there is still a trifle wanting, a falling short of the 
whole sum. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

I am-almost-disposed ^ to blame you. He-was-as-near 
as-possible 2 being-kUled.^ A-little-more-and* he hod-been' 
run-over.^ He-had-like^ to be defeated. He-was- very-near ^ 
failing^ in that undertaking. How-near-were ® these two 
friends quarrelling I "^^ 

He was-within-an-ace^^ of losing his cause. ^^ You-have- 
been-very-near^^ meeting him. We-were-very-neav-^tww^- 
up'^^ our project. He- was- very-near ^^ ripping-up-Tny-side^^ 
with-a-sabre.^7 

1. Peu s'en falloir. — 2. S'en falloir presque rien. — 3. Qu'U n'ait 
^t§ tu6. — 4. Peu s'en falloir. — 5. Avoir 6t6 6cras§. — 6. Peu s'en 
falloir. — 7. Peu s'en falloir. — 8. Succomber. — 9. Que s'en est-il 
fallu. — 10. Se brouiller. — 11. Peu s'en falloir. — 12. Proems. — 13. 
II ne s'en est gu^re fallu que vous. —14. Peu s'en fallait que nous 
ne renon^assions Jl. — 15. Peu s'en fallut qu'il. — 16. M'ouvrir le c5t6. 
— 17. D'un coup do sabre. 
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129. — But when St en falloir is unattended by any 
word of a negative meaning, it involves a negation, 
and, of course, does not require Ne in the Subjunctive 
Clause. 

n 8*en faut bien que la chose se soit pasaee comme 
V0U8 le dites. The thing occurred in quite a different 
manner from what you say. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

Your brother fell-from -his -horse ;-he'7iad-liIce^ to have 
broken his leg. He is far fromheing as clever as-be-thinks.^ 
I-taw-/ar-/rom-approving-your-conduct3 on that occasion. 
The one is-far-from^ having-the^ merit of the other. He is 
far from having satisfied^ public expectation. 

liris-far'^ /rom-being-so-here.^ This was far from being 
the-case.^ You are far from surpassing your school-fellows. ^® 
He writes nea/rly'^^ as well as his master. I was very far 
from expecting 12 gucii ^n act^^ of ingratitude from you. 

I am far from being in good-health.^* She seems prudent ; 
8h&-i8f'however,-hy-n0'means-8o,^^ The countess's hand is far 
from being-asine.1® 

1. Est tombg de cheval; il 8*en est peu fallu. — 2, Qu'il croit 
r^tre. — 3. II s^en fallait beaucoup que je vous approuvasse. — ^ II 
s'en &ut beaucoup que. — 5. Soit du. — 6. Satis&ire IL — 7. S'en 
£Uloir bien.— 8. En 6tre ici de m6me. — 9. Ainsi. — 10. Condisciples. 
— 11. S'en falloir peu. — 12. II s'en fallait beaucoup que je m'atten- 
disse ^. — 13. Trait. — 14. Bien fhortant.— 15. II s'en faut bien qu'elle 
le soit. — 16. Avoir la main aussi belle. 

130. — S'en falloir is followed by Be when the 
quantity or number alluded to falls short of what is 
required; it then conveys an idea of size or quantity 
rather than of quality. 

II s'en fallait de cinq minutes qv!il fxA huU heures. 
It wanted five minutes to eight. 

n 8*en fallait de cent francs que la somme y fdt 
The sum was short of a hundred francs. 
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TUBS INTO FREKCH. 



The ladders wanted a great deal of-the-ordinaiy-leDgtli.^ 
His work is fa/r from being finished. His works ao'e fa/r 
from being well written. "We-are-not,-5y-a-few-month8,2 of 
the same age. ^Acr6-t«-7io<-a-fortnight*s-difference* between- 
our-ages.* 

1. Avoir la longueur ordinaire. ^2. IL s'en £iut de qnelqnes mois. 
— 3. Ne pas s'en falloir de qninze jours. ^4. Que nous ne soyons 
du m6me &ge. 

131. — Tant s'enfavt qite. — Far from, so far from. 

Tant s'en fawt que la wxyrt soit un mcd, qu'cm corv' 
traire elle met fin a toua no8 maux. Death is so far 
from being an evil, that, on the contrary, it puts an 
end to all our evils. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

So far is this play from pleasing me, that-I-think-it-in- 
sufferable.^ Far from scolding you, I, on the contrary, con- 
gratulate you. aS^ far fro?n owing you money, on the con- 
trary, it is you who owe me some. 

So fa/r from consenting, he will, on the contrary, do his 
utmost 2 to prevent it. So fa/r from hating you, on the 
contrary, he loves you. You are fa/r from doing him good. 

1. Elle me semble au contraire d6te8table.~2. Tout. 

132. — Tenir a, to depend upon, to rest with, to 
have it in one's power, generally requires Ne when 
negatively or interrogatively used. 

11 ne ticTdpaa h mm qvJon ne sache Va/mitUque voua 
avez pour moi. It is not my fault if the friendship 
you feel for me is not known. 

A quai tient-U que cela ne aefassei Oh! qyJacda 
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nrve tienne! "What hinders the thing from being done? 
Oh! let not that be any objection! 

133. — After iZ tieifd d> moi, h lui, &c., affirmatively 
used, no negation is required in the Subjunctive 
Clause. 

n tient h Tnoi que V affaire ae fosse. The transaction 
of the thing lies or rests with me. 

Tenir, with ne que, generally excludes Ne, unless it 
suggests an idea of an opposition; but, when used 
both negatively and interrogatively, Ne is omitted. 

II ne tient qu*a moi que V affaire se fosse. The trans- 
action of the thing only lies with me. 

n n*a tenu qu'a moi que nous n'ayons toujours He 
ensemble. Had I wished, we could have remained 
together. 

Ne tient-il pas a moi que tout cela se fosse ? Does 
not the doing of all this depend upon me i 

TUBN INTO FREKTCH. 

What-is-the'Cause^ that we do not se^ otit immediately? 
It waa-not-my-fwulty'ii^ you did not receive the letter that 
you expected. He-too^-neor^ killing himself. 

Thej-were-Yery-nea/r^ coming- to -hlows,^ What prevents 
men from enjoying real® happiness 1 I do not know what- 
hinderS'ixie^TOJxi-splitting'jour'^ skull with the fragments^ 
of the feast you (/.) came to disturb. 

'We-ioere-very-necM'^ losing the battle. I know that it was 
no fa/uU of yov/rs if I did not obtain what I was asking for. 
Does his being condemned depend-on-yoiHmly ?^^ 

1. A qnoi tient-il. — 2. H n'a pas tenu ^ moi que. — 3. II ne tint 1^^ 
lien qa'iL— -4. n ne tint presqu'^ rien.~5. Se battre.—^. Veritable. 
— 7. Qui me tient que je ne vous fende. — 8. Les pieces.— 9. II n'a 
tenu preaqu*^ rien que la» — 10. "Ne tient-il qu'^ youb. 
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ON THE PASSIVE CONSTRUCTION. 



134, — Often the French prefer the Active Voice 
when the English would use the Passive. 

La frSquentation des personnea qui parUnt mal cor- 
rompt le style et le langage. By associating with 
people who speak badly, the style and language are 
corrupted. 

BEMABE. 
< Passive Verbs are either followed by de or par, 

136, — ^In Indeterminate Propositions, the Passive 
voice, used in English, is rendered in French by the 
Active voice, with On as its Nominative, or by a 
Reflective Form or an Impersonal Construction. 

On nepeut le dire trop defois, assez defois; regardez- 
y cL devxcfois. That cannot be said too often, or often 
enough ; look at it twice. 

J'ordonnai qu'on le saigndt et qu'on ne lui plaignit 
pas Veau, I ordered him to be bled and not to be 
begrudged water. 

Les Tois peTisent qu'avec de Vor tout s'achete. Kings 
think that with gold everything is to be bought. 

II se couve quelque chose. There is something 
brewing. 

n se bdtit heaucoup de maisons. There are a great 
many houses building. 
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TL 86 donnera une grande bataille. A great battle 
will be fought. 

BEMAEK. 

This impersonal and reflective construction is often used instead of 
itie passive voice for the sake of brevity and energy — ^it being the 
more elegant of the two. 

136, — Passive Verbs, followed in English by an 
Objective, are rendered by the Active voice in French, 
with On as Nominative. 

On lui donna une bonn^ place en recompense des ser- 
vices qu*il avait rendus. He was given a good situa- 
tion as a reward for the services he had rendered. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

Sam ijoaa desired by his mamma not to eat any sour 
apples. I am amtised by their follies. I luas'shocked-with^ 
two or three things in her performance. He was choked by 
a quinsy.2 Biches are desired by alL 

He haS'beenrdescrihed'tO'jRe-a.a-one^ who . She loas- 

desired'to-come.^ Senators discovered^ in-the-background.^ 
The sea is discovered in the distance. ^ Lime boils when it 
is-UHUered,^ It is-cuTrentlj -reported^ that he has failed. 
The-repoTt-is-discredited,^^ He swallows ^^te verything-that- 
is-said-to-him.^ It is certain-that-I-i^xw-not^^ understood. 
He has been BO-discouraged,^^ He reqpires-to-be-kept^n,^ 
No^^ trace of that event is to be found in history. 

The soup and fish are first ^^ served up. Badishes, figs, 
butter, are served up as by-dishes.^^ Atmospheric air is 
eomposed of oxygen, nitrogen,^^ and carbonic acid gas. Air 
is dilated, rarified, condensed, compressed. Water is cJumged 
into ice by the action of cold. The book is to-be-had^^ at 
only one bookseller's. 

There 2^ is good wine drunk in France. There ujere some- 
times as-many-as22 sixty bottles drunk. Sincere friends are 
sometimes to be found. Bad-news^ has arrived. A council 
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f 
was hdd. Troops are (is) coming fFom-ftU-qnarters.^ Pre- 
parations are moMng on all sides. Houses are building 
along-tlie-whole-line.26 Each member shall he aUoioed to- 
introduce^^ a friend. I am forbidden to drink wine. 

William vxte promised a reward. Peter vxis paid tlie< 
balance-dne-him.27 He has-heenr allowed^ his travelling- 
expenses.2® She was denied the privilege. She has been taught 
musia She was told the whole affair. She was refused 
entrance into the house. He was asked^^ several questions. 
Have patience, and you shall he paid alL Were you paid- 
back^ the money? We were told quite-a-different ^ story. 

1. Paraitre detestable.— 2. Es<^ainancie.— 3. Me le d^peindre 
oomme un homme.— 4. Lui faire dire de venir, or la faire demander. 
—5. Voir, or apercevoir. — 6. Au fond de la sc^ne. — ^7. Lointain. — 
8. Arroser d'eau. — 9. Faire courir le bruit. — 10. On ne croit pas, or 
on n'ajoute pas foi d. — ce bruit-Ik — 11. Gober. — 12. Tout ce qu'on 
lui dit. — 13. II est de fait qu'on ne m*a pas. — 14. Tellement rebuter. 
— 15. Avoir besoin qu'on le tienne. — 16. Aucune. — 17. D'abord. — 
18. — Hors-d'oBuvre. — 19. De gaz azote. — 20. Ne se trouver. — 21. IL 
— ^22. Jusqu'^— 23. Une nouvelle f&cheuse. — 24. De toutes parts. 
— 25. Tout le long de la ligne. — 26. De presenter. — ^27. Le solde 

qu*on lui devait 28. AUouer. — 29. Frais de voyage. — 30. Faire. 

—-31. Eendre. — 32. Une tout autre. 
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187. — The Personal Pronouns are either ** conjunc- 
tive''* or "disjunctive" The conjunctive Pronouns 
are: Je, tu, il, elle; nous, vous, Us or elles, for the 
Nominative ; and Me, te, nous, vous, se, le, la, les, lui, 
leur, y, or en, for the Objective. The Disjunctive Pro- 
nouns are: Moi, toi, lui, elle, soi; nous, vous, eux, eUes, 
or soi, both for the Nominative or the Objective. 

* They are called conjunctive, from their being immediately miited with a Verb; 
and disjnnctiTe, from their beiiig separated from it, as shall be explained hei^eafter. 
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138. — In interrogative sentences, or when passing 
from negation to affirmation, the Personal PronouiM 
must be repeated before each Verb. 

Jouez^cms eb chantez-vous toujours ? Do you still 
play and sing? 

Vou8 Tie le dites pas, rnais vous le pensez. Ton do 
not say so, but you think it. 

But if we pass from affirmation to negation, we can 
say : — II caponne, et n'ose pas avancer. He hangs back, 
he is afraid to come on. 

139, — ^When the Verbs are not in the same tense, 
the Personal Pronouns, in the Nominative, are often, 
though not always, repeated before each Verb. 

Je dis et je dirai toujours qu'on ne peut etre heureux 
sans la vertu. I say and ever will say that no one 
can be happy without virtue. 

11 a 6t6 et sera toujours h genoux devant le pouvoi/r. 
He always was and ever will be a sycophant. 

REMARK. 

The oinission of the Pronoun renders the sentence more rapid, but 
the repetition gives more energy to the phrase. 

II va et vient, boit, joue, et se promine. He goes in and out, drinks, 
games, and takes his pleasure. 

Comment jxmvez-vcms ne pas aimer voire p^re ? II voua aime, U 
vous ildve, it vous nourrit, il pourvoit d tous vos besoins. How can 
you not feel love for your father? He loves you, he brings you up, 
ne feeds you, he provides for all your wants. 

TRANSPOSITION OF THE NOMINATIVE. 

140. — ^After a Eelative Pronoun, or after some cir- 
cumstance of place or time, as let, ici, ahrs, a/utrefoia 
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bientSt, toujours, the Verb is often elegantly placed 
before its Nominative. 

Ce lourd sommeil que gadJterd qudquefoia lea rtiisSv' 
ables. That heavy sleep that sometimes fsills upon 
the wretch. 

Dea pigiions dSldbrSs, oH glisse par rrumients un 
lezard au soleil. The dilapidated gable-ends, out of 
which peeps now and then a lizard to bask iti the sun. 

Toujours eat-il certain que fStais excusable. It is 
nevertheless certain that I was excusable. 

141. — ^When the Verb is preceded by Aussi, peut- 
Stre, en vain, a peine, du moins, au moins, tel, comme, 
ainsi, voila, comme or comment, &c., the Nominative 
may follow the Verb. 

Ainsi va le monde. That's the way of the world. 

Telle etait alors lafojce des affaires. Such was then 
the appearance of things. 

Ellefilait, ellefaisait le menage comme font les autres 
filles. She spun, she did the household work like 
other young girls. 

A peine Stions-nous en mer quHl s'ileva une des plus 
violentes bourrasques. Scarcely were we out at sea, 
when we encountered a most violent squall of wind. 

142. — The Nominative, when it has many depen- 
dent words, or when the Verb has no Objective, isfc- 
often placed after its Verb. 

Mais par malheur, vis-a-vis de chez U porteur d'eau^- 
demeurait un barbier, nommiPedrillo Fedrugo, un d^^^ 
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plus curieux babillarda de son engeance, qui ne deman- 
dait que plaies et bosses. As ill-luck would hav^ it, 
there lived opposite to the water-carrier a barber^ 
named Pedrillo Pedrugo, one of the tnost prying ani 
mischief-making of his gossip tribe. 

L'air mSphitique se trouve convevti en air pur,^ 
comme Vonb prouv6 des experiences utiles et curieuses. 
Mephiticair becomes changed into pure air^ as it; 
has been proved by useful and curious experiments. 

143. — ^When we quote the words of some person^ 
the Nominative is placed after the Verbs Dire, r^- 
pondre, r^pliquer, repartir, coriii/nuer, faire, pour- 
mivre, s'ecrier, &c. 

Oh! dit'Uy fen fais faire autant qyJon ntCen fait' 
faire. Ah ! said he, I give as good as I take. 

144.— In interrogative, exclamatory, or optativa 
sentences, the Nominative is placed after the Verb. 

QvCaUait-il faire dans cette maudite galeret What 
business had he there? 

Puisse le temps, qui triomphe de tout, vous rendre la 
douleur de notre s&paration plus legire ! May time^ 
which triumphs over everything, alleviate your sorrov/ 
at our separation ! 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

Do you remember that tall-spare-man ^ who came so often 
to my house formerly? Who are you, said A^ tome; your 
features^ are not unknown to me? The neujs arrived at 
two o'clock.* / do-wo^tell-a-falsehood,^ / speak* the truth. 
If he is not rich^ at least he has a-subsistence«^ 

* At two o'clock arrlTed, da 
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Whether-itrwas-owiDg-to-tlie-qtdet® of the room, or to- 
the-lassitude-anaiiig-from-so-much- wandering/ so^ ii was (is- 
it) that I fell-into-a-doze.^ Then a new battle took-place^^ 
near Pavia, in which the French army was cot- to ^^ jneces. 
The Mayors of the Palace were great lords whom (to whom) 
all the governors of the kingdom obeyed. The horse which 
my brother bought. Chramnes retired^ to Brittany, one 
of the provinces of Ganl washed by * the Ocean, 

1. Grand homme sec-l^ — 2. Traits. — 3. Ne pas mentir. — 4. Dire. — 
5. De quoi vivre. — 6. Que ce soit la tranqnillifc^. — 7. Qae ce soit la 
f&tigne provenant de taut de marches. — 8. Toajonis. — 9. M'assoapia. 
— 10. S^ngagea. — 11. TaiU6e en. — 12. Se retirer. 



CONSTRUCTION OF "EN." 

146. — Sn means of, or any other Preposition the 
English idiom may require; "from," "by," "for," 
" at," " about," &a, followed by a Pronoun of ^ the 
third person. It also translates some, cmy, none^ one 
or ones, hence, thence, off or away, used instead of a 
Noun preceded by de. 

Vous ne Vaimez guere; vous en dites rarement du 
Men. You are not over fond of her; you seldom speak 
well of her. 

La lettre est si bien mesuree qu'il ne peut s^en prS- 
valoir ; n'en ayez point d'inquietvde. The letter is so 
cautiously written that he can take no advantage' by 
it; give yourself no uneasiness about it. 

II ne saurait se passer de vin; moi, quandje n'en 
ai pas,je m'en passe. He cannot do without wine; 
but when I have none, I do without it. 

REMARKS. 

let. — En, used with reference to a preceding noon or Bentence, or re« 

• Which bathes ibe, &a. 
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ferring to qnantit^ or number, muat always be expressed in French; 
and, besides, requires de before an Adjective or a Past Participle. 

BUe comptait dans sa pens^ tout le prix de son lait, en emphyaii 
rargent She counted up in her thoughts tiie piice of her milk, laid 
out the money, t. e., of i£ 

*rai de rargent, en avez-vous ? Je rCen suispas sHr. I have money, 
have you ? i. e., any of it. I am not sure, i. e., of it. 

II y en a heaucoup qui pensent autrement. There are many who 
think otherwise. 

Les mouches se distinguent les unes des auJtres par leur couleur ei 
leur forme, II yen a de dories, d!argent€es, de iigr^es, de rayies^ de 
hleues, de vertes. Flies are distinguished j&t)m one another by their 
colour and their shape. There are some golden, some sifveced, 
some speckled, some striped, some blue, some green. 

2nd. — ^When a question is asked with un or une, the answer, 
when afi&rmative, requires en before the Verb, and un or une after 
it ; but, if negative, en must still precede the Verb, but un or une 
may be left out. 

Doit-U y avoir un concert ? II doit y en avoir un. Is there to be a 
concert? There is to be one. 

Ne doit'Upas y avoir un hal? Non, U ne doit pas y en avoir* Is 
there not to be a ball? No, there is not to be one. 

TUBN INTO FRENCH. 

It was at a sapper given-by^ Prince Mensdkoff that lie 
saw her, and became enamoured of her. This boy ^ is incor- 
rigible; I am more-and-more^ dissatisfied tcith him. I am 
very-much-grieved* at it. I am Borry for it, but I shall not 
meddle trnth it, Have-you-inquired-into-his-character?*> I 
made-inquiries^ about it of ^ all those I knew. I know 
nothing a&oi^ it any-more^ than you. I conceive ® nothing 
good from it. Do you mean to say he was-not-affected "^^byit? 

Though he has {Suhj.) fortune, the abuse he makes of it 
obliges-him-to^^ live as if he had none. Is it time to start? 
No, sir. Call me when it is (FiU.) time (ofU), If he gets- 
over ^2 tbis month, he- will-weather-out ^^ many outers (of 
them). The crowd opened the door, and broke-open^* cmother 
beside-it.^^ This water is-anything-but-cool;^® bring some 
more. I shall do it, if-there-is-still-time^^ (for it). Have 
you any flowers? Yes, we have very fine ones, I shall send 
you some better and prettier ones. Out-of ^^ eleven chil- 
dren,^^ ten are dead. The stork could-not-catch-the-tiniest- 
bit ^ (of U). Tell me the price (of it) 6zac%-to.a-&rthing.s^ 
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"Would you liave spoken of us 1 We would. I have no 
money, have you? Do you laugh at his folly 1 / do. 
BEave you a butterfly 1 / Jiave. I have dismissed a drunken 
servant, and have taken anotfier, who-is-no-better.^ 

1. Chez le. — 2. fifeve.— 3. De plus en plus.— 4 Tr^a-afi9ig€. — 5. 
Vous dtes-vons inform^ de luL— 6. S*en informer. — 7. A. — S. Non. 
pins. — 9. Imaginer. — 10. Ne pas s'affliger. — 11. Obliger ^ — 12. 
tasser.— 13. Passer. — 14. Forcer. — 15. A <St6. — 16. N*est rien moins 
qne fraiche.— 17. S'il en est; encore tem^s. — 18. De. — 19. Enfiuits qn'ils 
^taient. — 20. N'en pouvoir attraper miette.— 21. A on denier pris. — 
22. Qui Test tout de mtme. 

CONSTRUCTION OF "Y." 

146.— F means "to him/' or "to her," "to them/* 
" to it," or any Preposition the English idiom may 
require, "by," "for," "about," "on," "in," followed by 
a Pronoun of the third person. 

Plus on approfondit Vhomme, ptua on y decouvre 
de faiblease et de grandeur. The more deeply we 
examine man, the more greatness and weakness we 
discover in him. 

Quand un homme eat mort, on n'y pense plus. 
When a man is dead, he is no longer thought of. 

BEMABHS. 

I St. — If en or y, said of persons, should create ambiguity, de kUf 
d^elk, (Teux, (Telles, should be used instead of the former; and h hd, 
d elle, d eux, d elles instead of the latter. 

On this principle we should not say: 

Moli^re eat le phis grand icrivain de la France, fen parle, but Je 
parle de lui, or c^eat de lui que je parte. 

EUe craint qu^on ne e'en plaigne, but qu^on ne seplaigne d^elle. 

Nor Mon ami est mortify pense tons les jours; but je pense d M 
Urns les jour 8. 

Mle esp^e queje itCyfie, but que je me Jie d elle; because, in those 
examples, the pronouns en or y could either refer to the persons 
spoken of or the thing asserted. 
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2ncL — ^Wiih reference to place, j/, like en, mnst never be onder- 
fitood. Any interrogative verb, followed by (I, dana, en, and chez, 
referring to place, requires y before the verb in the answer in 
French. 

Voire aoeur, est-eUe en pension? Elle y est. Is your sister at 
school? She is. 

Monsieur Dagohert, est-U chez lui? Y est-U, oun'y est-ilpasP Is 
Mr. Dagobert at home ? Is he in, or is he out ? 



TURN INTO FRENCH. 

He is a man of-doubtful-cbaracter;^ do not trust to him. 
As for the reason you allege, I yield ^ to it. You complain 
of that horse; what blemish^ do you find in him? He 
relies* on his merit, does-he?^ tell him from-me^ not to 
rely so much upon U. 

How-much ^ do you stake ?^ I (to it) stake (of) five francs. 
Go (there) or else I shall go myself. Should you go (thet*e), 
you-wont-come-back-m-a-hurry.® If you (/em. ) never toent, 
I will-take ^^ you th^e. Yes,^^ I did go, but I did not go in. 
One is smothered in this room; it is-sultry.^^ 

Do you consent to it? Of-course-I-do.^^ Do you see 
danger in it? I do not. Have you thought of (to) us? 
We have. Are you going to the theatre ? No, / am not, 

1. ]^uivoque. — 2. Se rendre. — 3. Tare. — 4. Compter. — 6. N'est" 
te pas?— 6. De ma part — 7. De combien.— 8. Y aUer. — 9. Vous 
n'en reviendrez pas de sit6t. — 10. Mener. — 11. Si fait. — 12. Y faire 
une chaleur 6touniEuite. — 13. Bienentendu. 



147.— Ze,* meaning "it," "so," "that," "he," 
"ONE," is always invariable when it refers rather to 
the sense than to the words, and supplies the place of 
a Predicate, an Adjective, a Participle, an Infinitive, 
or a whole Proposition. 

Toua ceux que nous croyons noa ennemis ne le aont 

* This Pronoim may tie left oat after tbd AdTeriM of comparisoii,itfiM^ mabit, 
coMfiM^ and afterii. 
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peut-etre pas. All may not be our enemies whom we 
fiuicy to be so. 

Ceux qui sont amis de tout le monde ne le sont de 
peraonne. Every man's friend is nobody's Mend. 

Je ne saurais nier aux preuves qu'on m'eocpoae que 
tu ne sois Sosie, et fy donne ma voix; mais si tu Ves, 
dis-moi qui tu veux que je sois, car encore faut-il que 
je aois quelque cJiose? I cannot deny, from the proofs 
laid before me, but that thou art Sosia, and I acknow- 
ledge it; but if thou art he, tell me who thou wilt 
have me to be, for still I must be something? 

BEMARE. 

Should Le refer to the word, it takes the gender pf the term to 
which it alludes. 

Etea-voua aonfrlre ? Je le suia. Are you his brother? I am. 

Etes-vous la mdre de cet enfant? Je la suis. Are you the mother 
of that child? I am. 

II rCy a guire de chases qui ne soient faisahles d qui les vetU bien 
entreprendre. There are but few things which are not feasible when 
we seriously set about them. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

Are you not a-mouse?^ Yes, you a/re, or I am not 
a-weasel.2 Because yoii are a liar, does-it-follow ^ that I 
cmi (Suhj.) one? These cities have been ports, and are 
80 no longer. Can I board* in your house? To be sure 
you can. 

I made kings, and disdained ^ tohe one. The-ready- way- 
to-be- thought-a^ fool is to contend ^ that you a/re not so. I 
shall-look^ to be deceived; perhaps I shall be so. If the 
public have had any indulgence for me, it is owing (I ou)e U) 
to your patronage.® My stock ^^ is as complete as it can 
{Stihj.) he. It is not so far as I thought. Will you come 
as you promised? To-be-sure-I-will.^^ Vanity is dangerous, 
laziness is more^ so. . You are not my master, nor ever 
will be. 
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^ 1. Souris. — 2. Belette. — 3. Est-ce h, dira — 4. Me mettre en pen- 
sion. — 5. N*ai pas voulu. — 6. Le moyen le plus court de- passer pour. 
— 7. Pr§tendre. — 8. Avoir Tair. — 9. Protection. — 10. Assortiment. — 
IL Bienentendu. — 12. Davantage. 

148. — The Objective Pronouns, in Frencli, are 
placed before the Verb they depend upon — except in 
the Imperative AflSrmative. 

Cela V0U8 va-Uil ? oui, cela me va. Does that suit 
you? yes, it suits me. 

Je V0U8 assure qu'il me chagrine de le voir se donner 
de tels airs. I assure you it annoys me to see him 
assume such airs. 

Aveignez-moi le linge qui est dans Varmmre, Give 
out the linen which is in the press. 

Ne vous roidissez pas, abandonnez-vous. Do not be 
so stiff; let your movements be natural. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

Id what manner do you want^ me to behave {Svbj.) ? It- 
woxild-be-proper 2 for you to pay (/S^t^ft/.) them a visit; ask^ 
them to dine with us to-morrow. He threatens rne, but I 
defy him to-harm-wie.* He praises me to-my-face,^ and 
speaks-ill-of ® me behind-my-back.^ 

I should like very much to know why you are-sulky-with ^ 
me? Were-you-not-rude-with-77ie-just-now?® I found her 
quite-melancholy-at ^^ her son's departure. 

Give me two hundred francs, and you will-have-so-much- 
less-to-pay. ^^ Here is a five hundred bank note : pay yowr- 
9dfy and return ^^ me my-cbange.^* 

Stand-out-of-the-way-of ^* that coach. It-is-in-the-way,^ 
draw-i^-back.^® Do not spare rne, if-I-can-be-of-any-pervice- 
tcy-youy^ Call them and tell (to) them not-to-go-out-of-the- 
way.^^ Your gown is-trailing,^® tuck-i^up.^^ 

I. Yonloir. — 2, H serait bien.~3. Prier.-~4. De me rien fairOi-r 
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5. En ma presence. — 6. D§chirer. — 7. En arri^re.— 8. Bonder. — 9. Ne 
venez-Yons pas de me brnsqner. — 10. Tont attrist^e du.— 11. Serez 

?nitte d'autant.— 12. Rendre. — 13. Mon reste. — 14. Se garer de. — 
5. Elle g6ne le passage. — 16. La reculer. — 17. Si je pnis vons fitre 
bon ^ quelque cnose. — 18. De ne pas s'^carter. — 19. Tralne. — 20. 
Latronsser. 



149, — ^When a Verb has objectives of different per- 
sons, the objective of the first or second person is 
placed before that of the third. 

Et V0U8 avez le front de rm le dire a mm-m^mel 
And you have the impudence to tell me so? 

Vous pretendiez ne jamais venir ici, et je vous y 
attrape; que je vous y rattrape, et il vous en cuira. 
You pretended you never came here, and I have caught 
you now; let me catch you here again, and you will 
smart for it. 

REMARKS. 

1st. — In the Imperative Affirmative, Le, la^ les, however, mnst 
precede moi or tot, nous or vous. Y, and also lui or leur, in idio- 
matic constructions, precede moi or toi; but notis and voils must 
come before y or en. 

Sije suia de trop, dUes-le-Tnoi. If I intrude, say so. 

8i ce petit gargon fait le mutin, donnez-lui-moi sur les oreiUea. If 
that little boy is refractory, box his ears for me. 

8i votre parti est pris, tenez-vous-y. If your resolution is fixed, 
stick to it. 

VovLS paraissez accablS de sommeU; allez-vous-en vous coucher. You 
appear overcome with sleep ; go to bed. 

Fotre cJiambre est toute prite. Eh bieUy menez-y * moi. Your room 
is quite ready. Well, show me the way. 

2nd. — In the Imperative, me and te must be used before y or en, 
instead of m^i and toi. 

Je vous dois trois francs; pritez vCen encore trois, et alorsje vous en 
devrai six. Va-t-en, I owe you three francs ; lend me three morey 
and I will owe you six. Be off. 

* This constmction, fhongh grammatically correct, ought to be avoided, as it is 
not very harmonious. It were better to say: Je vous prie cfe m'y mener, de m'p 
eondttire. 
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TURN INTO FRENCH. 

I thought I* had some worsted; what colour do you 
want^ it (to you)1 I want it (to me) green. Let-Twe-see* 
it? I remember having-heard-yot*-say-«o.3 

He swindled-me-out-of * five hundred francs, under pre- 
tence of borrowing them (^/rom Tne), "When we reach Mr, 
D.'s door, you will-drop ^ me there. 

Shall I bring my letter to you 1 Yes ; bring it to m>e, show 
it to me, and read it to me. Let us expect ® it, "Wait-for ^ 
us there. You ought to have informed m>e of it. Give ms 
one. If you can-spare^ this book, lend it to tea, I told it 
to you in-a-joke,® and you took-it-in-eamest.^^ 



1. Falloir. — 2, Me faire voir. — 3. De vous Tavoir oui dire.- 
M'escroquer.— 6. Laisser. — 6. S'attendre. — 7. Attendre. — 8. N'avoir 
que £ure. — 9. Pour badiner. — 10. Le crbire pour tout de bon. 

150. — ^If the Pronouns are 'all of the third person, 
8e precedes le, la, lea, y or en, — Le, la or Us precedes 
lui or leur, y or en, — Lui or leur precedes y or en, and 
y precedes en. 

Lea choses n'arrivent jamais comme on se les imagine. 
Things never happen as we fancy they will. 

II ne fait pas bon avoir affaire avec lui; il ne fait 
pas bon 8*y frotter. It is dangerous to meddle with 
him ; it is dangerous to have anything to do with him. 

Je veux voirjouer Laure, etje vous charge du soin 
de le lui f aire savoir, 1 want to see Laura play, and 
I commission you to inform her of it. 

Approchez-vous voire chaise de la table ? L*en ap- 
procheZ'Vou^, ou Ven Hloignez-vous ? Do you bring your 
chair nearer the table? Do you bring it nearer, or 
do you draw it farther from it ? 

* See Rule 3. 
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Avez-voua offert des jleura a ces damea dans voire 
jardin? leur y en avez-voua offert t Did you offer 
those ladies flowers in your garden? did you offer 
them any there? 

QvjU envoie un aloyaupour aujourd*hui; a'U n*y en 
a pomt, prenez un gigot de mouton. Let him send a 
sirloin to-day; if there is none to be got, take a leg of 
mutton. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

An honest man does-not-take-anything-from-anybody^ to 
appropriate it to himsdf. Did you drop-any-hints^ to-hirrir' 
on-the-subject?^ I was-going* to tell him so, but I checked- 
myself-in^ time. If they ask you a favour, will you refuse 
it to them? Pour some coffee into this cup; I shall pour 
sortie into it presently. Were there many-people® at the 
theatre 1 there were more {of them) than yesterday. Give 
me the letter, I will take it to her, and deliver^ it {to her). . 
He had promised it to him, but he gave it to me. 

Had he them brought^ to himsdf there ? He will speak to 
me ahout it there. Have them brought there, I will give 
them a few there. I will carry some to them there. They 
will give tis some there. 

He will introduce® them to us there, but he will not bring ^^ 
them to us there himself I shall send som^ to him there. 
We are going to the country; if the fish arrive in time, you 
may send us some there. If the young man come, I shall 
send him to you there, 

1. N'dte rien ^ personne. — 2. Toucher qudqaes mots. — 3. Ltd 
en.— 4. Etre sur le point. — 5. Se reprendre §k — 6. Beaucoup de 
monde. — 7. Kemettre. ^8. Faire apporter. — 9. Presenter. — 10- 
Amener. 

161, — The Objective of a Reflective Verb, in the 
Infinitive or in the Present Participle, must be of the 
same person or number as the Nominative or Objective 
to which it relates. 
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Sir Boger me laisae me lever et me co^icher qucmd U 
me plait* Sir Roger lets me rise and go to bed when 
I please. 

As'tu crevd ta boite en te chausacmti Did you burst 
your boot in pulling it on? 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

At what time^ do you wish to get up to-morrow? I am 
not accustomed to get up early. I slept without waking.^ 
We were-ODly-waiting-for* ypu to sit-down-to-tahle,^ She 
had not even-the-civility^ to tell him to sit down. 

Does she intend^ to marry? Had-we-not-better^ stop and 
Qpply to-himi® He called them and told them to get up 
and dress. We grow-old® without perceiving it. Are you 
disposed to stop ? You ought not to walk so much in-the ^^ 
sun. 

Last-night,^^ when * going to bed, I forgot to put out the 
candle. Hast-thou-cut'thj'^^ chin when shaving? Happen^ 
ing^ yesterday to be in that neighbourhood, I paid her a 
abort visit By «i«i72^-a-lLttle-closer,i* you will all find room 
on that bench. 

1. Henre. — 2. Se reveiller. — 3. N'attendions pins que. — 4. Se 
mettre It table.— 5. Settlement rhonn#tet§.— 6. Compter. — 7. Ne fenons- 
nons pas mienz de. — 8. A InL — 9. Se faire vienx. — 10. An. — 11. Hier an 
aoir. — 12. Se conper le. — 13. Se tronver.— 14. Se gftner nn pen. 

152. — ^Two Verbs united by Et may have but one 
and the same Objective Noun, if both Verbs refer to 
the same Nominative. 

Ze serpent charme et attire les petits oiaeaux. The 
serpent fascinates and attracts little birds. 

But if the two Verbs have each a different Nomina- 
tive, or be united by any other conjunction than Et, 

• " WhetL,'* ^uMst,*' or "a«," is rendared by en and a gerund, when the Nominative 
XMTforms two things at the same time, when shaving, whilst shaving, as he wa» 
fthftving himseli; he cat his chin. £n te rasarUt ti s'ett coupS k menUm, 
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an Objective Noun is used afler the first Yerb^ and an 
Objective Pronoun before the second Verb. 

Le chaud rarejie lea corps, et le froid les ccmdense. 
Heat rarities, and cold condenses bodies. 

Tivite lea rrUdiaanta avtant que je lea craina. I 
shun as much as I fear slanderers. 

Should the Verbs require each a different Objective, 
the appropriate Objective should be used with the 
Verb on which it depends. 

II ordonna qvJon a'empardt de lui et qu'on le pendit 
He ordered him to be seized and hung. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

A regular life preserves^ and fortifies heaiUh, I could not 
be-of-liis^ opinion, though I felt (Suhj,) and acknowledged 
(Suhj,) his kindness in -trying- to -persuade-me-out-of my 
settled* melancholy. 

He preaches rather-than^ practises mordlUy. The rich 
may patronise, but-not® create merit. "We may hate but-not'^ 
despise an honourable rival. I hate as much as I despise 
hypocrites. Macbeth attacked the castle and took-i^.^ 

1. Conserver. — 2. Partager son. — 3. Qui cherchait ^ me fiure 
Bortir de. — 4. Habituella — 5. Plus qu'il ne la. — 6. Mais non. — 1. 
Mais nous ne pouvons pas. — 8. S'en emparer. 

153, — The Objective Pronouns are repeated, in 
French, before every Verb in the simple tenses. 

Notre maitre Mitis pour la seconde foia lea trompe 
et lea affine. Master Slyboots for the second time-** 
cheats and tricks them. 

In the compound tenses, unless the Verbs requires 
each a diifferent Objective, the Objective Pronouns 
not generally repeated. 
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Je Vai cherchd et recherchS partouL I looked for 
him eveiywhere again and again. 

J*y ai penaS et repenai. I have considered it over 
and over again. 

lis 86 aont VU8 et se sont convenu. They saw and 
pleased each other. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

He understands, though he does not answer (Subj.) us. 
I incessantly-thiDk^ I see and hear her. I-neither-care- 
about^ seeing nor^ hearing her. It-is-indifferent-to-her- 
whether* you approve (Svhj) or blame her. 

Grod has created us that we may love, revere, and serve 
him. I-would-rather^ give than lend him money. You 
may despise but not hate me. A-small-thing^ consoles be- 
cause a small thing afflicts us. Every thing-which^ is not 
flattery galls^ and provokes them. 

They feU-ovi^ and TnadeAXrup}-^ He received, loeicomed,^'^ 
and rewarded them. They have traduced"^^ and injured ^^ 
each other. 

1. Je crois & tout moment. — 2. Je ne me soucie ni de. — 3. Ni de. 
— 4. U lui est indifif^rent que. — 5. J'aimerais mieux. — 6. Feu de 
chose. — 7. Tout ce qui. — 8. Blesser. — 9. Se brouiller. — 10. Se 
isacoomiiKMler. — 11. F6ter. — 12. Se diffamer. — 13. Se nuire. 

154. — ^Unless the Objective be resumed, by using 
le, la, lea, en, y, before the governing Verb, the French 
seldom begin a sentence with an objective noun or 
an objective clause. 

Ma parole rcyyale, id, je voua Vengage; ma foi de 
chevalier, je voua Vengage encore. I here pledge my 
Word as a king, my honour as a knight. 

Mon pere Ugua cea deux vaaea a monfrh'e Saladin. 

^th these vases my father bequeathed to my brother 

Saladin. 

L 
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RKKABK. 

An Objective can never be separated from the Prepositian it 
depends upon. 
This the pnblic often mnrmurs at. Le public en murmun mmvesnJt, 
The law I have no taste for. Je rCai pas de goUU pour le droit. 



TURN INTO FRENCH. 

This money he laid-out^ in-the-most-advantageous manner.^ 
All these circumstances I knew. What-I-suffered^ from 
thirst, hunger, and Iiea^t, cannot be described, (/ cannot describe 
whatf &c,) HoW'long^ I remained in this ^onte, I know not. 
What-he-was,^ you will never be; what he has done, you will 
never do. 

Those feelings nature has implanted® in our hearts. A 
turbulent life I detest. The promise he made he will keep. 
2^ novel slie once read she seldom reads again. Greai 
exploits I admire. One* s faults one does not see. 

1. Employer. — 2. Le ^as avantageosement possible. — 3. Tont oe 
qne je souffris. — 4. Combien de temps. — 5. Ce qu'il a 6t§. — 6. Graver. 

155. — When a Verb has two Objectives of equal 
length, or nearly so, the direct comes before the in- 
direct Objective j but -when the Objectives are not oF 
the same length, the shorter comes first, unless it 
should create an ambiguity. 

Lamhition sacrifie le present h VaveniVy rruiis la 
volupU sacrifie Vavenir au present. Ambition sacrifices 
the present to the future, but pleasure sacrifices the 
future to the present. 

REMARKS. 

Ist — The rule is the same with Propositions miited by a oon 
jrmction ; the shorter generally comes first. 

Quand on est vertueux, on ne pent hcOr une religion qti n 
gue la vertu. When we are virtuous, we cannot hate a 
which preaches nothing but virtue,. 
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2nd. — ^When a Verb has two Objectives, the one of things and the 
other of persons, the objective of things comes first, unless again it is 
the longer, or has dependent words. 

J*ai donn^une bague d ma sceur. I gave my sister a ring. 
^ J^ai donnS dma aceur la hague que voua rrCaviez donrUe, I gave my 
sister the ring you had given me. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

I have procured that man a good sitiuition, I vnll prociire 
the-gentleman^ the money he wants Give all the time you 
can to stnidy, I will make that-shocking.-liar^ tell tlie truih. 
All the Turks (who were) in the vessel expressed the pleasure 
they felt in hearing me, hy-gesty/rea-of-admiration.^ 

The news prodiLced the greatest* sensation (U Court, As- 
the^ two nations are separated by large and stormy seas 
from aU parrts of the world, it seems natural that they should- 
liave-been-friendly-to-each-other.® 'H.\'&-followers^ too,* began 
to-be-disheartened,^ and to fly from the castle, seeing thdr 
master had lost all hopes^ (Sing.). I was detained longer tboa 
any of my companions in the vessel, when we disembarked. 
Silver lamps, fed- with ^^ perfumed oil, shed so soft a twilight 
throttgh^^ the quiet apartment as-to-lighten-it^^ without pre- 
venting sleep. True generosity spares a friend the-pain^ of 
explaining his wants. 

1. A monsieur. — 2. A ce mentenr impitoyable. — 3. Par des 
gestes admiratife. — 4. La pins vive. — 5. Gomme ces. — 6. Fassent 
amies Tnne de Fantre. — 7. Sa snite. — 8. A se d6courager. — 9. Bs- 

poir. — 10. AIiment6es de 11. Dans. — 12. Ponr T^clairer. — 13. 

L'embartas. 

156. — ^With reference to inanimate or irrational 
things, the Objective "it," or "them," is sometimes 
omitted after the preposition it depends upon, or the 
preposition is used adverbially. ^ 

Assuredly he shall have my vote, but how many 
will he get besides? A coup sAr U auramavoix, mcAi 
wnibien en cmrort-il avect 

* Translate: ^a followers, too^ seeliig that their mtoter, fta 
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This sum is but a trifle, but I am in want of it. 
Cette aomme n'est qw'une bcigateUe, mais f attends aprea. 

All these people unfolded carpets, unrolled mat- 
tresses, and squatted down upon them. Tout ee 
monde diplia des tapis, dSroula des rruxtelas, et s'ao- 
croupit dessus. 

BEMABK. 

Sometimes, thougli seldom, the same construction is nsed with 
reference to persons. 

8i V0U8 ne voulez pas itre pour luiy au moina ne soyez pas eontre. 
II you do not choose to be for him, at least do not oppose him. 

TURN nrro French. 

The house is well situated; there is a garden round-tt?- 
They erected a crucifix, and prostrated themselves be/ore U, 
One-set-is 2 for reform, the-other* is (igainst U. The ice 
bears,* you can go upon it. Your tea is too strong, take 
some milk vnth it. 

The crowd is so dense that we cannot pass through-U.^ 
Come near the fire, I am quite close to it. Here is her room, 
mine is beside-it.^ Have you any money in yolir pursed 
there is not-much ^ in it. If you cannot find it, come without 
it. If you sell your horses, you will lose hy-them.^ Th&==^^ 
door has just been painted, do not lean against it. 

1. Alentour. — 2. Les uns sent. — 3. Les autres. — 4. Porter. — 5. 
A travers. — 6. A c6t6. — 7. Pas grand'chose. — 8. Dessus. 

CONSTRUCTION OF THE DISJUNCTIVE PRONOUNS. 

The Disjunctive Pronouns are used in the following^^ 
cases: — 

167. — 1st. In any exclamatory sentence, or befoi 
an Infinitive, a Present or a Past Participle, a Relative 
Pronoun, the Adjectives m&me and seul, and th( 
Adverb aussi, or when answering a question : — 
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Moi,vaincue ! moi,e8clave! moi,7iSepour (xmmiander! 
I conquered! I a slave! I, bom to command! 

Ce n'est pas moi qui en suis cause. Let me tell you 
that it is not my fault. 

Libi aussi n^a-t-il aucun reproche d se faire ? Has 
Le nothing either to reproach himself with ? 

La verdure couvre ces rockers; nos oiseaux chantent 
quand Us te voient; tout est gai autour de toi; toi seule 
es triste. The rocks are covered with verdure; our 
birds begin to* sing when you approach; everything 
around you is gay ; you alone are unhappy. 

Que vous restera-t'il ? moi, moi, vous dis-je, et dest 
assez. What shall you have left? me, me, and that 
is enough. 

2nd. When, in apposition to ce, used with Stre, or to 
je, tu, it, nous, vous, ils, eUes, or when they point out 
the part which each person had in the doing of an 
action : — 

M peuX'tu faire enjln, quand tu serais demon, que 
ie ne sois pas moi, que je ne sois Sosiei And, finally, 
though a fiend thou shouldst be, can you make me 
anything but Sosia — ^anything but my own self? 

Chacun oAme les siens; moi, je m'intSresse pour moi 
et pour les miens; eux, ils s'intSressent pour eux et 
pour les leurs. We love those that belong to us; I 
Eun interested for myself and my own; they are 
interested for themselves and their own. 

3rd. After a Conjunction, or any Preposition ex- 
pressed : — 

Moi, je n*ai qvJa me louer de lui; il en a fort bien 
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UB^ (wec moi. I, for one, have every reason to be 
satisfied with him; he used me very handsomely. 

REMAEK. 

In answer to a question, or in comparative sentences, the auxiliaries 
''have,'' ''am,'' "do," "did," "shaU," or "toiU," are not to be 
iBxpressed in French. 

JSt tel qui m'en reprend en pense arUantque men. And such a one 
w finds &ult with my opinion, thinks as I do. 

Commefai le sommeil liger, je me reveiUerai ausaitdt que Ivi. As I 
dMp very lightly, I shall awake as soon as he does, 

4th. When a. Verb has Nominatives of different 
persbns, the Verb must be put in the plural, and agree 
with the first person in preference to the second, 
and with the second in preference to the third, when 
the resuming pronouns noiLS and vovs may be used 
or omitted. 

Chesterfield a dit dans sa vieillesse: '^Trawley et 
moi, nous sommes morts depuis deux an^, mais nxms 
ne voulons pas qu'on le sache.'' Chesterfield said in 
his old age : " Trawley and I have been dead these two 
years, but we do not wish it to be known." 

Sonpere, sa mere, et moi, le lui avon^s defendu. His 
father, his mother, and I have forbidden him to do it 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

/ commit a dastardly-act!^ no, never! /, thou, 7ie, they, 
knowing their intentions. 

Who cries? he or she does. Whom do you seek? is it> 
Aer* or me^ No, it is him. It is not him I-want,^ it i^ 
her. Whom do you blame ? him or me ? It is her I blame-^ 

Thou and / have done our duty.^ It was neither he nov^ 

* The English often use, by attraction, an ObjectLye instead of a NominatiTe wi 
the Verb to B£ : W/iom do they say that leant 
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I who-did-yon-an-ill-tum.* He and I have-lent-a-liaaid.'^ 
I think lie is a-little-bit-of-a-fool,^ and / rather think he is a 
bit of a rogue. 7 

He beat them more crueUy than me : he beat them more 
cruelly than /. I esteem her as much as thee: I esteem her 
as much as iJiou. You have fewer mistakes than I have, but 
I wrote better than he or she did. I noticed he spoke-io- 
nobodj-but-Aer.^ It is no disparagement-^^ him that Us 
£ither is (Subj.) so poor. 

Any-one,-except-ww,^^ might-approve-of-the^^ marriage, but 
I think there is too great disparity of age between-^A^m.^ 

It is more than either * you or I could-have-done.^ JEUher 
he, you, or I am-bound^* to do it ; so we had-better-set-about- 
ii^^ Either he, you, I, or she are at-&.ult.^^ JSither you or / 
iliallrnot-leaye-this-place-alive.^7 

Why did he apply to you rather than tome? Never-pre- 
sume^^ to pronounce her name before me. It is astonishing 
how-little-time-I-have-q/^y-oiwi / ^^ 

1. Lftchet^. — 2. Dont j*ai besoin. — 3. Ce que nous devions. 
—4. Qui vous avQiis desservi. — 6. Avons doim6 un coup de main. — 
6. Un tant soit pen bfite.— 7. Fourbe.— S. Qu'il n'adressait la pa- 
role qu'i die.— 9. D^shonneur pour.— 10. Tout autre que moL-— IL 
Approuverait ce.— 12. Entre elle et lui— 13. Ne pouvions £aire.— 
1^ Sommes tonus. — 15. Ferions mieux de nous y mettre. — 16. "Ep, 
ddfiint. — 17. Ne sortirons pas vivants d'icL — 18. Ne t'avise jamaia 
de. — 19. Combien j'ai peu de temps ^ moi 

153^ — When a Verb has two Objectives, united by 
et or ou, the one a Pronoun and the other a Noun, 
the Conjunctive me, f te, le, la, lea, se, nous, voua, leur, 
precede, and the Disjunctive moi, toi, lui, nous, vous, 
&c., follow the Verb. 

Je veux un metier qui Trie nourrisse, moi et mes 
enfants. I want a trade that will support me and my 
children. 

• M Either " is not to iM rendered in French in this paragraph. 
t The using ot me, te, k, la, lui, is more emphatic than the plnral foim— iMiiik 
•oiH,.ki, 2or. 
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Je V0U8 dejie, votes ou qui que ce aoU, de morvtrer 
plus d'attacliement et de zele. I defy you or any man 
to be more attentive and zealous. 

REMARK. 

For the sake of emphasis, perspicuity, or elegance, an Objective 
Pronoun, the antecedent to a relative, is sometimes used, — first, in 
its conjunctive form before the verb ; and, secondly, in its disjunctive 
£6rm before the relative. 

C*est pourquoi je ^estime h^reux, ioi qui rCca ni morguje m fierU, 
I therefore account you happy who have neither arroeance nor pride. 

Voudraia-je t^affliger, toi que faime tant? Would I grieve tliee 
whom I love so much ? 

A nominative of address, the antecedent to a relative, sometines 
also requires a disjunctive pronoun to unite it to the relativa 

SobbUy Macbeth^ toi qui aeras roi cPEcosael Hail, Macbeth, that 
ahalt be king of Scotland! 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

I will overwhelm^ thy husband and thysdf. He threat- 
ened to exterminate him and all-his^ race. I shall write to 
him and his brother, and shall-see^ him and his brother to- 
morrow. He brought* both him and his donkey before the 
dispenser of justice. 

He will see m>e and my servant. I congratulated^ him and 
his pupils. But if he forbade (zis) his maid and me to eat a 
great deal, he allowed us to drink as-much- water-as- we-could- 
swallow.® I hate th^em and their friends. Let them-and- 
tbeir-money-alone.7 I have just sent for the master to 
punish you and him. 

We will ferry ^ you and your luggage (pi.) over for a trifle.^ 
He invited (us) my daughter and myself, I set him and his 
threats at defiance ^^ (to-set-at-defiance). He stopped at the 
inn to rest himself and his horse. 

1. Renverser. — 2. Sa. — 3. Recevoir. — 4. Amener. — 5. F^liciter. — 
6. De I'eau h discretion. — 7. Eux et leur argent. — 8. Passer. — 9. 
Pen de chose. — 10. Je le brave. 

ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF "SOI." 

169, — Sol, when applied to persons, is used only 
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* 

with an Infinitive or a vague expression, such as On, 
cJiacun, peraonne, celui qui, qv/iconque. 

Ne vivre que pour aai, c'est etre dijd, mort. To live 
but for one's self is being already dead. 

Quiconque rapporte tout a soi n'a pas heaucoup 
i'aniis. Whoever centres everything in himself has 
Qot many friends. 

BEMARKS. 

Ist. — ^Although there is no vague expression in the sentence, Soi 
must be used wnenever lui or elle would create an ambiguity. 

Ilfaut laissei' Milinde parler de soi, de sea vapeurs, de aes migraines, 
ie 968 inaomniea. Melinda must be permitted to talk of herself, her 
irapours, megrims, and want of rest. 

2nd. — Soi-m^me is generally used in apposition to ae, 

Se crovra-t-on aoi-mime dana une affaire oil Von a tant de raiaon de 

fe dSfier de aoi-mime? Shall a man rely on his own judgment in an 

ifiGEOT in which he has so much reason to distrust it? 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

liCt her do {Subj) as much for hersdfdia I do for her. In- 
jarrying-out^ his father's intentions,^ this young man works 
or himsdf. A vain man finds his-advantage-in -speaking- 
veil^ or ill of himsdf. What is positive-is-that-from* the 
Lge of eighteen he relied-only^ upon himself. Cats {Sing,) 
ippear to feel only for themselves. 

One does not know® one's self. One often deludes^ on^s 
^f. One ennobles® on^s self; the King alone makes-nobles.® 
3[ow-indulgent-is-one-to ^^ on^s self! He who thinks of 
limsdfojilj, dispenses others of-thinking-of ^^ him, 

1. En remplissant. — 2. Volont^s. — 3. Son compte ^ dire du bien. 
—4. Certain c'est qu'^ — 5. Ne compta que. —6. Connattre.— 7. 
^abuser. — 8. Ennoblir.— 9. Anoblir.— 10. Que Ton est indulgent 
H)ur. — 11. De penser ^ 

POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 

160. — ^Mine, thine, &c., are expressed in French by 
fe mien, la mienne, le tien, la tienne, a moi, a toi, &;c» 
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He expressed much dissatisfactaon at the fieaienant's 
preferring my compaDj to hisu H ae fnontra trea- 
mScontent de ce que le lieutenant prefSrdt ma com- 
pagnie a la aienne. 

Have you nothing of anybody's ? nothing of mine, 
of his, of hers, of ours, of theirs ? IPavez-votis rien^ 
a qui que ce aoit? "Hen a moi, a lui, h eUe, a ruma, ^ 
eux, a ellea ? 

" Of his/' " of hers," or " of yours," &a, is rendered 
by aon, aa, aea, noire, voire, &c., — un de aea, un de vo^^ 
— il a la, elle a la, voua avez la, — or by tenir a. 

I say, will you speak to that boy of yours? 
done, voulez-^oua Men f aire Jinir voire garqont 

I saw plainly he was no friend of hers. Je me 
bien aperqu qu*il n'Siaii jms de aea amia. 

That collar of yours falls away too much. V&ic^^s 
avez-la un habit qui dicollete irop. 

It is no fault of mine if he is not satisfied. II 
tient paa a moi qvHl ne soit aaiisfaii. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

Since ^ your glass is broken, drink out-of ^ mine, Yo 
opinion-differs- very-much^ from mine. My temper does-n( 
agree* with his. My orange trees have lost their-blossoms 
yours have still tJieirs. 

I ask that which is mine. Theirs,^ the glory of inventiw^-^^ 
(pi. ) ; ours, the-h umble-task-of-diffn sion ! ^ That-pride-o/-A6?; ^^ 
will ruin her. I do not know what I will do with that s^ -^"OJ 
of mine. 

A-relative-o/-^is.® A kinsman of hers, A friend of you — ^^' 
Two servants of ours. A pupil of theirs. 

Well, - Lady- Teazle,- that-lord-o/-yoi^r5-is-a-strange-bein^^'' 
Those children of-theirs^^ are unbearable.^2 That brotherr' ^ 
hers is very rude. 
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It-is-no-fault^ ©/"mtn^, if-he-does-not-sncceed.^ It is no 
&alt of theirs, if-we-are-not-already-avenged.^ 

1. Paisqne. — 2. Dans le. — 3. Votre sentiment est bien difiSrent. — 
4. N'est pas compatible. — 5. La moiti6 de leurs fleurs.— 6. A enz. 
^7. La t^he modeste de les propager. — 8. Son orgneiL — 9. Un de 
868 x>aTents. — 10. Certes, Lady Teazle, vous avez-l^ un singolier 
seignenr et maStre. — 11. lis ont-1^ — 12. Insnpportablea. — 13. Ne 
I>as tenir. — 14. Qn^il ne r€nssisse. — 15. Que nous ne fussions d6jll 
veng§8. 

161, — The Possessive Adjective, used in English 
before a part of the body or a faculty of the mind, is 
generally translated by le,.la, les; and one of the pro- 
nouns me, te, lui, nous, vous, lew, precedes the French 
verb. 

The. ball touched his hair, all but touched his face, 
and grazed his shoulder. La balle lui frola les cheveux, 
liiifrisa le visage, et lui effleura V&paule, 

The wind, rain, snoW, and hail cut their* faces. 
Le vent, lapluie, la neige, la grSle leur cinglait le visage. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

My blood boils in my veiiis. I knocked^ my knee against 
the table. My head is-ready-to-split.^ His face becomes- 
bloated^ every day. His tongue tripped.* His voice trem- 
bles. His courage fails him. His teeth are-loose.^ 

Her thumb pains her. Her hand shakes. You break • 
her heart. The fall has-sprained-one-oZ-Ais-sinews.^ Your 
memory fails you. If your foot had- slipped,® you might have 
been killed. 

1. Se comer. — 2, Me fend.— 3. Bouifir. — 4. A fourchg.— 6. Bran- 
lent. — 6. Fendre. — 7. Lui a foul§ un ner£ — 8. Avait nianqu6. 

• "When the part alluded to is single in every individual, it remains in the singular, 
SYBD though the Nominative is in the plural, if we want to convey, not a coUectlYe, 
aat a distributive sense. 

JfoiM awmt le coeur content. Oar hearts are contented. 
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162. — If the part of the body is sufficiently pointed 
out, use the Article without the Pronoun me, ie, se, &a 

He has got into a trick of distorting his neck or 
mouth. II a la mauvaiae habitude de tordre le cou, la 
bouche, 

BEMARK. 

However, if the article create an ambiguity, the PossessiYe 
Adjective should also be ased in French. 

// retire sa pipe de sa boucJie, U Viteint et la secoue. He takes his 
pipe from his mouth, he puts it out, and shakes it. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

He has lost his left eye, and likely-will-lose^ his right eye 
too. Put-out 2 your tongue, and-show-it^ to the Doctor. 
She might-have-been- wounded ^ in ?ier head as well as in A«r 
arm. He has the gout in his feet, in his knee, in his hands^ 
in his arms. 

He stood 5 with* his hands behind his back. She ran 
about® the streets with Jier hair dishevelled. Death bad- 
disturbed ^ his features. His legs begin to swelL^ 



1. Perdra probablement.— 2. Tirez. — 3. Pour la montrer. 
Auraitpu 6tre bless6e. — 5. Setenir. — 6. Courir par. — 7. Decomposer. 
— 8. A s'enfler. 



163. — When anything is said of a part of the body, 
the person or the animal, rather than the thing spoken 
of or alluded to, is often used as the Nominative in 
French. 

Your hands are f so cold that you freeze me. Vous 
avez les mains sifroides que vous me gelez. 

The neck of the elephant is short and almost in- 
flexible. L elephant a le cou couH etpresque inflexible. 

• With, signifying "having," is not expressed in French— *.«., He stood Jiavit^la» 
hands behind his back, 
t To be ia rendered by a corresponding tense of Avoir, 
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TURN INTO FRENCH. 

My throat is-sore.^ My finger is so-sore.^ My heady 
hands, Bxidifeet are cold. The legs of this horse are not very- 
slender.^ Hia body and hia limbs are well proportioned. 
Her /eei are very much swollen. la-thab-cJiUd's-body^ warm 
enough 1 

That marCs nose is red; it-is-quite-red.^ Ris nose and 
ears are frost-bitten. His body, his face was literally- 
hacked.^ His lUterance'^ is slow. His voice is rough. His 
tone is brutal and churlish.^ 

Her neck is short. Her eyes are blue. Are her cheeks 
hollow?® His skin is all-over-black-and-blue-with^® the 
blows he got. His-ha^nd-re^ed^^ on his sword. Rage and 
despair were in his heart. His eyes were gloomy,^^ and his- 
/occ-dejected.^* His body trembled all-over.^* 

1. Avoir mal ^ la. — 2. Si sensible. — 3. Tr^s-fines.— 4. Cet enfant 
a-t-il le corps.— 6. II Ta tout rouge.— 6. Echarp6. — 7. Parole. — 8. 
Grossier. — 9. Creuses.— 10. Toute noire des. — 11. H avait la main 
aj^ny^e. — 12. Tristes. — 13. L'air abattu. — 14. De tout son corps. 



164. — In comparative sentences, alluding to a part 
of the body, "mine;* "thine," ''his" "hers;' "outs," 
^ yours," "theirs," are often translated by moi, toi, lui, 
eUe, nous, voua, eux, elles; and the English verb To be 
is rendered by a corresponding tense of Avoir. 

Is that young lady's eye as black as this gentle- 
man's? It is as black as bis. Oette demoiselle a-t- 
eUe VoeU auasi noir que ce mmmeuri ElU Va aussi 
^Mm que lui. 



KKMi AKK. 



The English often use the possessive Tour, when the French 
would prefer the Article. 

Your Scotchman often hesitates to give you an answer; your 
Irishman never. UEco8saia hfyiU souvent avarU de r^pondre; Plrlan- 
4aisjamcu8. 
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TURN INTO FRENCH. 



Although her hand is (^ubj.) small, do you think it is 
(Subj.) as small as mine ? I think Jiera is smaller than yours. 
Are not my teeth as- well-set^ as Jisrs ? Is not your mouth 
as large as ^is^ Her chin is oval like yours. Your feet are 
like theirs. Is not her ear like mine ? 

Your fine ladies are-seldom-early-risers.^ Tour over- 
polite ^ gentlemen are often deceitful. There is nothing I 
hate so-much-as* your flatterers. To-fight-without-rhyme- 
or-reason,^ yoicr Irishman is-the-lad.® 

1. Aussi hien rang§es.— 2. Ne sont gu^re mati^euses.— 3. Trop polis. 
Plus que. — 5. Qui se bat sans cause ni moti£^-6. Est un ardle. - 



166. — When applied to inanimate objects or irra* 
tional things, "its" and "their*' are translated by 
son, sa, 868; leur, leurs, when they refer, in the same 
clause, to their own Nominative. But in the second 
clause of a sentence, they are rendered by en before 
the Verb, and le, la, lea before the Noun, instead of 
8on, 8a, 868; leur, leurs, 

Le8 fievr68 intermittentes ont leurs piriodes regimes. 
Intermittent fevers have their regular periods or 
returns. 

Son recit m'enchante, quoique je n'en comprenne pas 
toute la 8age88e, I am enraptured with his narration, 
though I do not comprehend all its wisdom. 

II y a six mois que voua me menez avec de belles 
pa/roles, je n'en vois pas Veffeb, You have amused me 
these six months with fine words, and I do not see 
their accomplishments. 

TUBN IKTO VBXSCSU 

Eveiy cause must have Us effect. Ice is nothingTeLw^ tluH^ 
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"water deprived of its caloric. This sash^ does not slide well 
in its frame.^ The trees have lost tlidr leaves. Plants have 
their diseases. 

The laurel is a beautiful tree, its leaves are always greeu. 
The-weight-oif-a-falling-body* accelerates its motion. Canst 
thou paint beauty, and not feel its power? As-to^ peas 
dressed-in-the-English-way,® the water draws away all their 
substance. This is a fine symphony ; I admire its sweetness 
and boldness. It is a ship/ 1 see ^ its sails. 

1. Autre chose. — 2, Chassis. — ^3. Coulisse. — 4. La eravitg d'un 
corps qui tombe. — 5. Quant auz. — 6. Accommod^s h, ranglaise. — 7. 
Navire. — 8. Apercevoir. 



DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

166, — On celui, celU, ceux, cellea — ^That, those, the 
one, the ones. 

Celui-d, ceUe-ci, ceux-ci, cellea-d — ^This, this one, 
the latter, the first, the one, &c. 

Oelui'lh, celle-lct, ceiix-Ui, cellea-la — That, the one, 
the former, the last, the other, &;c. 

Ohristophe Colomb et Vasco de Qama out fait cha- 
cun une dScouverte imiportante: celui-la a dicouvert 
i^ATn&rique, celui-ci le chemin dea Indes, Christopher 
Columbus and Yasco de Gama have each made an 
:important discovery: the former discovered America, 
cmd the latter the road to India. 

Cduird meurt dans lea proapiritea et dona lea 
-^rieheasea, celuirUt dana la miaere et Vamertume de aon 
^me. This one dies in prosperity and riches^ that one 
:ijL misery and in the bitterness of !his souL 

Ced opposed to cda — ^Uiis; cda opposed to ceci — 
tjfaai 

Onapvi, voua di/re cm cnik^cda,mai$n*jfcro3i/ezp<i8i 
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dest une abaurdite qui aaute aux yeux. You may- 
have been told this or that, but do not believe it; it 
is a glaring absurdity. 

REMARKS. 

Ist. — CelOf in familiar language, may be said of per80ii9. 

Vou8 auriez cela pour helle-nUre. That's what you would have 
for a mother-in-law. 

Comme cela dort lea enfantsf Cda est heureux: cda ne faU que 
jouer. How these children do sleep! They are happy: they do 
nothing but play. 

2nd. — Cela is sometimes abbreviated into fd. 
Donnez-moi fd — <^est gd. Give me that — that 's it. 

TURN IKTO FRENCH. 

I shall want €Uiother blanket; this is too light. You have 
no other coat than <Aw; you ought to put on your-other-one,^ 
to save 2 Ms one. The one you-have-on^ will do very well. 

One-while^ he does this, and another- while ^ he does 
that. This will-be-settled-by-and-by.® Two writers have 
written on-the-subject/ but tlie latter has-fallen-very-short- 
ofs the former. Both-the-clergy-and-laity ® — Hie former from 
interest, the latter from indignation — ^joined-in-exclaiming- 
against-it.^^ Trees of-slow-growth ^^ are those which bear 
the best fruit. 

1. L*autre.— 2. Manager. — 3. Que vous portez. — 4. Tant6t. — 5. 
Tantdt. — 6. Se r§gler plus tard. — 7. Sur cette mati^re. — 8. Bien 
inf^rieura. — 9. Les eccMsiastiques et les laiques. — 10. Se re'critirent 
de concert. — 11. Tardifs. 

167. — He or him, she or her, they or them, the one, 
expressed or understood, used in a general sense, and 
followed by a relative Pronoun, is rendered by celui, 
celle, ceux, celles. 

Let him, or anybody who is of a diflFerent opinion, 
act or do as he thinks proper. Que celui ou qui que 
ce soit qui est dJune opinion differente, agisse ou fosse 
comme iljugera convendbk. 
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The biggest donkey of the three is not the one you 
suppose. Le phia due dea troia n'est point celui qv/on 
pense. 

Heureux qui n'a ni dettea ni procia — ^i. e., heureux 
eat celui qui, &c. 

HEM ARKS. 

1st. — **Sttch aa^^ is also rendered by celui qui, celui que. 
Le li^vre n^avait que quatre pas dfaire, fentends de ceux qu^U fait. 
The hare had but four steps to take, I mean such as she takes. 

2nd. — Should the above Pronouns be used in a definite sense, hii^ 
elle, eux, elles, should be used instead of celui, celle, ceux, celles. 

Mle,* qui rC€ta\t pas grosse comme un ceuf, se travaille pour igaler 
Vanimal en grosaeur. She who was not, take her all in all, bigger 
than an egg, swelled herself out to attain the size of the animal 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

He who sets-up-for-a-wit ^ is often but a fool. Know* 
that every flatterer lives at the expense {pi,) of him wlu> 
listens to him. "Would you have me borrow-(/S'wftJ.) frotn ^ 
him to whom I refused to lend? Take either of these coats 
ifhe OTie) which suits * {FiU.) you. 

Let him who sat ^ near him say (Suhj,) what he heard. I 
&m looking out for a horse to-match^ the onef I hava 
There-must-be ^ another reason-besides ^ the one he assigned. 

It was she who induced ^ me to write to you. It is {are) 
they who supply ^® that house. 

1. Tranche du bel-esprit. — 2. Ap^rendre. — 3. Emprunter ^ — 4. 
Convenir.— 5. ifitait assis. — 6. Qui puisse assortir IL — 7. n feut qu'il 
ait.— 8. Motif que. — 9. Decider. — 10. Foumissent. 

168.— "Be," "sAe," ''itl' ''they;' are translated by 
Ce before Ure, when the latter is followed by a Noun, 
Pronoun, or an Infinitive. 

He is a conceited coxcomb; I beg your pardon, he 
is a very gentlemanly man. G'eat un fat qui a' en fait 

• The frog. 

t The BelatiTe Pronoun most not he left oat in French. 

H 
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a>ocToire; je voua demande pardon, d&t vm, JumvoM tres 
eomme Ufaub. 

It is laughing at people to talk in that way. (Test 
se moquer des gens que de parler airisL 

REMARK. 

The Verbs Devoir, pouvoir, aembler, and tfenir, may likewise be con- 
rtrued with Ce. 

Mes amis m*aha7idonnent; qui me pritera aecoura f HUan ! ce deorait 
itre eux/ My fnends forsake me; who will come to my assistance? 
Alas ! they should ! 

II aerait d propoa^ ce me semhle, de dSlibirer sicr ce que rums avons 
dfaire. It woidd be proper, methinks, to deliberate ux>on what we 
have to do. 

Ce pourrait itre Vhomme que vous m^priaez le plus dont voua catrez 
le phia grand beaoin. He that you despise most may be the man of 
whom you will stand in the greatest need. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

He is an excellent father, but he keeps ^ his children too- 
much-under.^ She ia a kind mother, but she has a-partiality ^ 
for her children. He is an unprincipled^ man; he makes- 
light ^ of his engagements. He is tbe-greatest-simpleton-for- 
a-man-of-wit ^ that I ever knew {Svhj.)» She is a down- 
right-gossip. ^ She is the-most-formal-thing-in-the 8 world. 
It may be your opinion, but it must be out-of * ignorance 
you say so. Don't believe what he says,^^ it is sl catch.^* 
You have put too much water on your tea; it is nothing-but- 
alop.^ It is Si shop where they-sell-a-great-deaL^* Itisa, coat 
of-quite-a-peculiar-make.^* It is a, well-concocted-scheme.i^ 
He is an intriguing-man,^^ who never-misses-an-opportunity- 
of-pushing-himself-forward.^^ When it came to pay, he 
happened-to-be ^^ without money. 

1. Tenir. — 2. Trop serrgs. — 3. Trop de faible. — 4. Sans foL— 
6. Se jouer. — 6. L*homme d*esprit le plus nigaud. — 7. Vraie comm^re. 
—8. La plus grande fa^onni^re du. — 9. Par. — 10. Vous dit — 11. At- 
trape. — 12. Que du lavage. — 13. L'on d6bite beancoup. — 14. D'nne 
fii?on toute particulifere.— 16. Projet bien dig^rtf.— 1& Intrigaat.-^ 
17. Ne laisser passer aucone occasion de se mettre en avant. — 18. Se 
trouver. 
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169. — ^'It is" before an Adjective, is rendered by 
il est, if the Adjective, followed by de or que, relates 
to what follows; and by c'eet, if it relates to what 
precedes. 

It is an very well to be charitable, but to whomt 
that is the question. H est bon d/Stre charitable, maid 
enversquit Cest-la le point. 

It is proper that you should know it. JZ est hon 
que vous le sachiez. 

She is very rich, it is very fortunate for her to be sa 
Elle est tresriche, c' est fort heureux qu'elle le soit 

REMAHKS* 

1st. — Before an Infinitive, "II eat " requires de, snd CTest requires d. 

II n*est pas honnite de se loiter aoi-mime. It is not becoming to 
praise one's self. 

II est dans Verreur, c^est facile a voir. He is labouring under » 
mistake, it is easy to be seen. 

2nd. — In speaking of time, " It " iisi rendered by H, 

QueUe heure eat-u? Heat troia heurea. What o'clock is it? It is 

three o'clock. 
But when we hear the clock striking, the question should be asked 

and answered witibi Ce: QueUe heure est-ce qui aonne? CPeat troi^ 

heurea. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

It is proper 1 that each should accuse himself (^S'mJ/.) as-I- 
have-done.2 It is proper you should know {Subj^ wh&i^ 
has-come-to-pass.^ It is useless for-me* to undertake {Svbj.\ 
the business. It would be advisable ^ to let him know (Stibj.) 
the danger in « time. It is hnpossible that a thing should be,- 
and-8hould-not-be,-at-the ^ same time. It is not proper ^ to 
speak thus. It is useless to-fall-into-a-passion.® It is easily- 
seen 10 that you area-foreigner. 

What o'clock is it? It is early-yet.^^ It is too early to 
dine. 
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How mnch do-you-cliarge ^ a month? Five pounds ! It is 
too dear by-hal£^^ Honesty is a very-rare-commodity ^* in 
this world ;iti8 nearly as scarce as real ^, friends. "Why do 
you shrug-up-your ^^ shoulders whenever ^^ he speaks to you? 
it is very-rude. ^^ Do not slide ; it is very dangerous. Go 
there at once, it is very urgent. Do not be pouting ^^ when 
one is speaking to you; it is not nice.^ 

1. Bon. — 2. Aind que moi^3. Ce qui est advenu. — 4. Que je. — 
6. Prudent. — 6. A. — 7, Soit et ne soit pas en. — 8. Pas biens^ant. — 
9. De se mettre en colore. — 10. Ais^ de voir. — 11. Encore de bonne 
heure. — 12. Prendre. — 13. De moiti^. — 14. Chose bien rare. — 15. 
Les vgritables. — 16. Hausser les. — 17. Toutes lea fois. — 18. Bien 
malhonndte. — 19. Bonder. — 20. GentiL 

170. — ^When a'sentence commences with C'est, c^itaity 
and the Predicate, Que is sometimes idiomatically used 
before the Noun or Pronoun Nominative. 

(Test une excellente pdture que la pomme de terre! 
Excellent food potatoes are, to be sure ! 

C'etait un etrange entetement que le sien! That is 
a strange obstinacy of his ! 

Cest une cruaute inouie que celle qu'on leur fait 
eouffrir. They are made to suffer unheard-of cruelty. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

He is a great poet, La Fontaine ! Is * not misery a sad 
thing? Theirs is a well-regulated-household.^ A rather- 
comical 2 idea hers was. His is a powerful protection. Mine 
is not such a bad idea. Man^s ^ is indeed a miserable con- 
dition ! That cousin of yours 2S-a-good-for-nothing- fellow;* 
it is a foolish-part-the-one ^ he now plays. 

1. Manage bien r§gl6. — 2. Assez piquante. — 3. Que celle. — 4. CTest 
un bon h. nen que. — 5. Un r61e bien sot que. 

* Turn— Is it not a sad thing, that misery ? 
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171. — If both the Nominative and the Predicate are 
nouns, Ce may be used or omitted before Eire, except 
when dtre is used in the plural, or when the Nominative 
or the [predicate has many dependent words. 

La gloire n'est que vaniU; la veritable noblesse, c^est 
la vertu. Glory is but vanity; virtue is the only true 
nobility. 

Le premier et leplus estime des plats d'une table cki- 
noise, ce sont des nids d'hirondelles. The first and most . 
esteemed dish at a Chinese table is swallows' nests. 

172 —When the first part of a sentence beginning 
with Ce qui, ce que is the Predicate, ce is generally used 
before Sire, if the latter is followed by another Verb; 
but should etre be followed by an Adjective, ce is; 
omitted. 

Ce qui me plaisait par dessus tout, c^itait d'aller en 
rode a bord des bdtiments. What pleased me above all^^ 
was to go in the roadstead on board of the ships. 

Ce que vous dites est bel et bon; mais, Tnalheureuse— 
ment pour vous, on n^ le croit pas. What you say- 
is mighty fine; but, unfortunately for you, nobody- 
believes it. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

What makes-me-indignant ^ is (are) the injustices of men. 
What I cannot bear is (are) insolence (pL) and treachery 
(pL). What concems-him ^ is that-he-is-thotight* guilty. 
What vexes me is that time-glides-away.* What Lam-most- 
offended-at^ 19 her insolence. What you have been told is 
(p^.) a-mere-story.^ After such^ behavioar^ the-best-thing* 
he-can-do^ is to go and hide himself. 
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What I tell you is true; liowever,-you-look-as-if-you-did- 
not® believe me. What you tell me is incredible. 

1. M'indigne. — 2. L'aflflige. — 3. Qu*on le croit. — 4. Les jours se 
passent. — 5. Me choque le plus.— -6. Des contes. — 7. Une pareille. 
— 8, Ce qu'il a de mieux ^ faire. — 9. Cependant vous a'avez pas 
l*air de. 

173. — ^When wishing to urge more fully the cer- 
tainty of an assertion, the English use the auxiliaries 
''Have you?'' "Are your ''Does he?" "Should we?" 
&c., and the French, the interrogative expression, 
If'est-cepas? 

It must have been excessively hot, was it not? II 
devait faire une chaleur eooceasive, rCest-cepaa? 

It looks as if it would rain, does it not? On diraU 
cpjCil va pleuvoir, n'est-ce pas ? 

He did not require much entreaty, did he? H ne 
sefit pas sprier deux fois, n'est-ce pas? 

Nobody dead, is there? II n'y a persorme de mort, 
iCest'Cepast 

TUBN INTO FRENCH. 

You cut-a-pretty-figure,^ d(yr^t you? Everybody must 
pay his tribute to nature, must they not ? Tou will not let 
them play, rjoUl you? We shall sit by-the-fireside,^ shaU toe 
not ? She can arrive yet, can she not ? 

I must pay them at-the-rate * of a shilling a* piece, which 
is very dear, is it not ? You do not fancy-so,^ do you ? They 
are* taking-stock,® are they not ? He would not sell his horse 
lor two hundred pounds, would he? You have lost your 
money, houoe you not ? We should study our lesaon, should 
toenot? 

1. Faire ime triste figure. — 2, An coin da fea. — 3. k ndnn.— 4 La. 
^ I* enxire,— 6. Faire Tinventaire. 

•SeeBole.U. 
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174. — G'est a V0U8 d, before an Infinitive, generally 
denotes rotation — one's turn to do a tbing. (Test d 
V0U8 de, denotes one's business, one's province, one's 
part or duty to do a thing. 

Est-ce ct voire frere a f aire? Cest h lui a f aire, et d 
V0U8 h jouer. Is it your brother's deal? It is his, and 
your turn to play. 

(Test au legislateur* d'expliquer la loi. It is the 
business of the legislator to explain the law. 

BEMABK. 

(Test a V0U8 a is sometimes nsed in the same sense as Cfest ^ 
vousde. 

Eat'Ce au peuple a se choisir un mattre? Is it for the people to 
choose their master? 

175. — (Test a, followed by a Relative, must have 
the Verb in the future or in the conditional. 

C*est a qui fera, c'est h qui parlera. They do, they 
speak in emulation of one another. 

(THait ct qui s'enfuirait They ran away, as for a 
wager. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

We have-thrown,^ and / am {c'est ^ Tnoi it) to play first 
Whose turn is it to read? I think it is Ma/nfs, No; it 
is mine, Appius, when it was Ai8-^i£i7i-to-sp^ik,-equally- 
opposed-both-opinions.^ Is it /or a servcmt to-come-and-a^- 
me^ questions f It is the-diUy-oi-Si^ father to chastise his 
children. Tou are to decide my fortuna 

You are {dest d. vous de) to take care of that; I charge 
you with-it.5 It is to Jupiter to give the prize to whom- 
soever shall deserve it best It is the mastei^s right to order, 
and the servant's to obey. It is yowr part to apologise. 
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1. Abixter. — 2. A son rang ^ opiner, s'opposa 6galement ^ oes denx 
avis. — 3. A me venir faire des. — 4. Au. — 5. En. 
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176. — Qui, Nominative, may refer to persons or 
things; it takes the gender, number, and person of 
its antecedent, and is generally — though not always — 
repeated before every Verb. 

Vou8 etes un sot en trois lettres, monfils, c^eat moi 
qui V0U8 U dis, moi qui auia voire grand'm^re. My 
son, you are a donkey, in one word; it is I who tell 
you so — I, your grandmother. 

Je sens quelque chose qui m*oppresse et qui m'ote 
la respirution, I feel something which oppresses and 
takes away my breath. 

REMARKS. 

1st. — Qui, preceded by a Preposition, can only be said of persons or 
things personified. 

II rCest pas de VJionnSteM (Ten user si familidrement avec des gens a 
qui Von doit du respect. It is not becoming to be so fianmli>r with 
people one ought to respect. 

Ce tendre et fragile feuillage a qui le soleil allait manquer. That 
tender and delicate foliage that was aboat to be deprived of the 
Sim. 

2nd. — A Cardinal Number, unless it is used as a Noun, cannot 
stand as an antecedent to a Relative Pronoun. 

Nous sommes six qui allons a la campagne, voulez-vous en itref Sir 
of us are going to the country, will you be one of us? 

177. — Que, "whom" or "which," Objective of a 
Verb or Preposition, should never be left out. 

Les depositions que Von vient d' entendre jettent une 
grande lumiere sur les antScSdents de VaccusS. The 
evidence [ ] we have just heard throws a great light 
on the history of the prisoner. 
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BEMARKS. 

Ist. — The rule is the same for the Conjunction Qtie, 
Je voia que vous attendez du monde, I see [ ] you are expecting 
company. 

2nd. — Que is sometimes rendered by ** TTAo^e." 
Heureuse la m^re que sea enfanta aimenti Happy the mother 
whose children love her I 



178.— Dcmif, " of whom," " whose," " of which," is 
more generally used than de qui; it always precedes 
the Nominative, Predicate, or Objective on which it 
depends. 

II a trois frireSy dont Vun est un petit fat qui se 
fov/rre partout He has three brothers, one of whom 
is a little fop, intruding himself everywhere. 

Depuis cette Spoqv^e, la famille de Bourbon, dont il 
eta/it le chef, avait toujours itepauvre et malvenue a 
la cour. From that time, the Bourbon family, whose 
head he was, had always been poor, and out of favour 
at Court. 

Loiseau dont voua avez lu Vhistoire, a plus de dix^ 
huit pieds d'envergure. The bird, the history of which 
you have read, is more than eighteen feet between the 
extremities of the wings. 

BEMABKS. 

Ist. — ^In speaking of things, duquel, de laqueUe, may be nsed 
instead of dont, though the latter is preferable. 

Void un arbre dont le fruit eat excellent, sounds better than un arhre 
duquel, &c. Here is a tree the fruit of which is excellent. 

2nd. — Dont, objective of a Verb or an Adjective, is again prefer- 
able*to dumiel, &c, 

Aprda cda, U vCy a rien dont U ne aoit capable. After that, he is 
cajole of anything. 

jDea erreura de jeuneaae, dont Vdge et le maiheur devaient Vavolar 
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corrigi. Follies of youth, that age and misfortane had doubtless 
cured him o£ 

3rd. — Donty with aortir and descendre^ expresses "origin" or 
"descent , " cCoH "departure from" a place we leave. 

J^aime en elle le sang dotU die est descendue. I like in her the 
blood she sprung from. 

La maison d'aUje sors^ le lieu ePoit Je viens. The home I came out 
of, the place I come from. 

4th. — OH, cToil, or par oH is only said of things, and rendered by 
" which," preceded by a Preposition. 

Ses Uvres, son ceil teme^ oil la vie est iieinte. His lips, his dulled 
tje, in which life is extinct. 

179. — Quoi, preceded by a Preposition, is only said 
of things, and used with a vague antecedent, such as 
rien, ce, &c 

II rCy a rien 8ur quoi on ait tant diapiUS, There 
is nothing about which there has been so much fightmg. 

Cest de quoi je ne Tne aouvenaia pas. It is what I 
did not remember. 

REMARKS. 

1st. — Quoi is sometimes used for lequel, laqttelle, &c, but only 
when relating to inanimate objects. 

Ce sont des conditions sans quoi la chose ne pent sefaire. These 
are conditions without which the thing cannot be done. 

Ce sont choses d quoi vous ne prenez pas garde. They are things 
you pay no attention to. 

2nd. — Quoi requires de before an Adjective. 

Quoi de mieux entendu que cette crois^? Can anything be in 
better taste than this window ? 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

Nature never deceives^ us ; it is we who deceive ourselves. 
Is it you who succeeded him, and {who) are-to-carry-oD- 
the-business?2 The man who likes the country, and lives-in' 
town, is not happy. A prisoner without money is a bird 
whose (to whom) wings have-been-clipped* The dog to which 
fidelity is-attributed.^ We are three in the same house toko 
experience-the-same- vexation ;^ and, moreoYer, we are (fa 
three who deserve inost-consideiation.^ 
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Children-are-generally-shy-with® persons vjhom they do 
not know. I dreamt [ ] I was-sailing® on the sea. The 
lady [ ] you are inquiring-after^^ has-been-gone-this^^ half- 
hour. Here is a bill,^ [ ] I should-like-to-have-it-cashed.^* 
The child whme parents forsake^* him. The days [ ] this 
chimney has smoked have been rainy. 

What-is^ man, the remembrance^® of whom is lost^^ 
80 soon! It is quite-a-small-shrub,^^ the berry ^® of which 
is i*d and bitter-tasted, ^o Louis had a nephew named 
Bernard, Eling of Italy, to w%om Charlemagne, wliose 
grandson^ he was, had given the iron crown of Lom- 
bardy. He is a man whotte judgment I value-extremely.22 
The kings, whose favour you court,^^ are not so happy. 
Here is the knife, the point of which my brother has 
broken. 

Divers sea-fowls taste ^ of the fish on which they feed. 
There is nothing of which my son would not be {Suhj.) 
capable, if he were not idle. There is nothing ahoiU which 
I am {Suhj.) less informed. 

The. Komans derived ^^ great assistance ^^ fi:x)m the Huns, 
a people (pi.) from wJwm sprang the Parthians. Yenus 
ascended into the clowidi from which she had descended.^^ 

It is a profession's in which a-man^ can-advance^ but 
slowly. The trials ^^ through tbhich he must have passed. 
There-is-a-gap-in-that-hedge^2 qjohich we can easily go^ 

thnmgh. 1 do not like the house you board^ in. That is 
the end^ he aims^ aL 

What can be (what of) finer than the death of Socrates ? 
What can be nobler or grander than virtue? What can be 
more affecting than to see % 

L Tromper. — 2. Aller continuer les afiGures. — 3. Habite la.— 4. 
On a conpl. — 5. On attribue.— 6. iSprouver le mfime dgsagrgment. — 
7. Le plus d^^gards. — 8. La plupart des en&nts sont honteux devant. 
—9. Voyager. — 10. Demander. — 11. fitre parti depuis tine. — 12. Effet. 
—13. Vomoir le faire negocier. — 14. Abandonner.— 16. Qu'est-ce 
done que. — 16. M6noire. — 17. iP^rir. — 18. Tout petit arbuste.— 19. 
Fruit. — 20. D*un goiit amer.— 21. Petit-fils. — 22. Appr^ier infini- 
|n«nt.— 23. Ambitionner. — 24. Avoir un goiit bien prononc^.— 25. 
15wr.— 26. Services.— 27. fitre sortie.— si. Camfere. — 29. L*on.— 
30. Avancer. — 31. J^preuves. — 32. Dans cette hale il y a una trou^ 
—33. Passer.— 3£ Etre en pension.— 35. But— 36. viser. 
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180. — Lequel, laqudle, duqud, de laqueUe, &a, is 
used in four ways : — 

1st Instead of qui^ when lequd, lagiuUe renders 
the constmction more elegant. 

Une quxUrieme qualitede Forateur, if est la pmdeTUX, 
laquelle suppose necessairement des lumieres, A 
fourth quality for a speaker is prudence, whidi, of 
course, presupposes discernments 

2nd When separated by a noun from the one to 
which it relates. 

Un homme s'est leve au milieu de Fassemhlee lequd 
a parU d^une maniire extravagante. A man stood 
up in the midst of the assembly, and spoke most 
extravagantly. 

Void un fait tire d^unjourridl anglais lequelje ne 
puis rriempecher de rapporter. Here is a fact taken 
from an English paper, which I cannot help relating. 

Monsieur Dagmar, dans U jugement duquel vous 
paraiasez avoir confiance. Mr. Dagmar, in whose 
judgment you seem to place confidence. 

3rd. When selection is to be made between two or 
more objects. 

Lequel airriez-vous le rriieux de ces deux tableauxt 
Which of these two pictures do you like best? 

4th. When, after a Preposition, it is used instead of 
qui, which cannot be said of things. 

Sont'Ce la Us cieeaux avec leequela on tond les brebisf 
Are those the shears sheep are shorn with ? 
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TURN INTO FRENCH. 

I met a man whoy as I told you, looked-rather- suspicious.* 
He is a man vnth whom I have no-communication^^ with 
whom I want-to-have-nothing-to-do. 3 

There is an edition of this book which is-sold* very cheap. 
Three witnesses have-been-heard^ who (have) said — . I 
saw your aunt's brother, who is^ soon to start The man 
whose character^ you want to injure. The children, to whose 
whims you yield, will give you a great deal of trouble. ^ Some 
persons, on whose honour I thought-I-might-rely,® betrayed 
my trust^® in the most shameful and infamous manner. 

Here are two hats: which will you have? This ona 
Which of these houses do you like best ? Neither. 

The Sybarite complained that a {the) fold in one of the 
rose leaves on which he lay-stretched ^^ (Jiad) prevented him 
from sleeping. The wonderful ingenuity with which bees 
build ^2 their cells. 

1. Me parattre saspect. — 2. Ne point frayer.— 3. Ne vouloir point 
frayer. — 4. Se vendre. — 5. On a entendu.— -6. Doit. — 7. Reputation. 
— 8. Tourment. — 9. Croire pouvoir compter. — 10. Confiance. — 11. 
£tait couch6. — 12. Construire. 

181. — Generally, though not always, the Relative is 
placed after its antecedent. 

Laloidu talion veut que Von creve un ceil a celui qui 
a creve un ceil a un autre. The lex talionis is, that he 
shall have his eye put out v^ho has put out the eye of 
another. 

Nous regardons com/me ivre tout komme qui cherche a 
86 faire passer pour sobre. We generally conclude that 
man to be drunk v^ho takes pains to be thought sober. 

182. — Sometimes, though not so frequently as in 
English, a Relative may be separated from its ante- 
cedent by Verbs or Adjectives. 
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Un loup survmt a jeun qui cherchaU aventure. 4 
hungry wolf comes np who was on the look-out for a 
God-send. 

Que ces hommes sont nula dont on rCattend aucun 
service! How insignificant those men are from whom 
no &vour is expected I 

183. — When the antecedent is an Objective Pronoun 
preceding its Verb, or the Demonstrative Pronoun 
celuird, cehii-la, &c., the relative is separated from its 
antecedent. 

Nous aZlions vera la vUle, loraque nous lea rcTicon^ 
trdmea qui venaient au-devant de noua. We were going 
towards the town, when we met them coming to us. 

Gelui-lcL aeuL peut dire qu'il aaib vivre, qui a'eat 
luiMtuS a aouffrir. He alone can say he knows how 
to live, who has been accustomed to sufier. 

RKMABXS. 

1st. — ^When the propositioiis of a sentence are united by several 
qui, these ought to have the same reference. Do not say — 

Ne cherchez pas les plaisirs qiti corrompeni les cosura qui aimerU la 
vertu QUI est la chose la plus pr6ckuse, but les cceurs amis de la vertu 
gpUf &c. 

Do not say either — (Test un proems qu^on a cm qtiCon* perdrait, but 
(Test un prods qu^on a cm perdre. 

2ncL — A relative and its antecedent most be so linked together 
as to afford no room for ambiguity. We must not say — Je vous 
envoie un chien par mon domesUque qui a les oreilles couples. I send 
you a do^ by my servant whose ears are cut, — ^because such faulty 
construction would actually convey that it is the servant's and not 
the dog's whose ears are cut. We must therefore change the order 
of the phrase, and say — Je vous envoie par mon domestique un chien 
qui. Sometimes it may happen that the words cannot be displaced, 
nor does lequel, &c, always remove the ambi^ty, in which cases, 
the antecedent noun is placed before the relative, or repeated after 

•SeeSnleS. 
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kqmd, fta Ilest une anUoriU Hen pJutptUaBonte que ceUe des hommea, 
dont la voix commande aufond de nos coeurs. It should be — II eat 
une autorUi hien plus puissante que celle dea hommes, atUoriU dont la 
toix, &a 
AUez ffokr Vicurie de cette maison, lagueUe Scurie est d louer. 



TUBN INTO PRKWCH. 

Is there another Tncm in the 'world who could (Suhj.) do 
it? There is a stir^ about London that astonishes and 
confounds strangers. The bark cannot sink which carries^ 
Csesar and his &rtune. Expect the same GHal-diUy^ from 
your children which you paid-to* your parents. The King 
had, therefore, a private hatred against the Thane of Fife, 
tehich he kept concealed from (to) all men. He said he had 
two nicely^ furnished roomSy in the same house, that he could 
dispose of on-moderate-terms.® There is a sublimity in 
Shakespeare which art cannot^ attain to. There is a simplicity 
in La Fontaine which cannot be imitated. 

I (have) found hvnh rwm?wa^in^*-about^ my drawers. I 
found her drawing water from^ a well. Do you hear her 
crying ? I perceived them coming on^® this side. We heard 
them talking with great ^^ volubility. I found ^ein /easting ^^ 
and drinking. 

He is poor whose expenditure ^^ exceeds his income.^* Is he 
wise who hopes 15 to attain the ends {Sing,) without using 
the means? She is happy who has-no-desii'es,^® and lives 
Onknown.^^ He alone had the right to-ask-for-a^^ triumph 
tinder whose auspices the war had-been-waged.^® They da 
Hot know men who trust-in 20 their promise. 

1. Monvement. — 2. Emporter. — 3. Respect. — 4. Aurez eu pour. — 
5l Bien. — 6. A un prix raisonnable. — 7. Saurait. — 8. Fureter dans. 
— ^9. A. — 10. De. — 11. Beaucoup de. — 12. Se r6galer. — 13. D6pense. 
-^14. Recette. — 16. Se flatter. — 16. Ne desire nen. — 17. Ignor^e. — 
18. Demander le. — 19. S'^tait faite. — 20. Se fier d>. 

IDIOMATIC PECULIARITIES OP CONSTRUCTION. 

184.—" That;' " those," or " what;' used before the 
antecedent of a Kelative, is expressed bv the Articla 

* See Bule i3 
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They assembled in the hall of the castle, and there 
they began to talk of what a dreadful storm it had 
been the night before. Us s'assemhlerent dans la 
grande salle du chateau, et la Us ae mirent a causeft 
de I'affreux orage qu'U avail fait cette nuU. 

What is virtue ? It is the faithful and steady dis- 
charge of those obligations which reason dictatea 
Qu'est-ce que la vertut C'est la fidilUe constarUe a 
remplir lea cbligations que la raison rums dicte, 

186.— The Possessive "his" ''her,'' or ''their" 
used in English, in a vague and general sense before 
a Noun, followed by a Relative Pronoun, is translated 
by the Article before the Noun, and the Demonstrative 
Pronoun celui, celle, before the Relative. 

All men blame his manners who often says that 
which he himself does not think. Tout le monde 
blame les procedes de celui qui dit ce qvJil nepense pas. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

He determined-to-give me^ that (an) advantage which he- 
fancied ^ would have made him happy. At other times, they 
landed with their soldiers, took whM booty they could find, 
burned 3 the houses, and then got-on -board,* hoisted sails, 
and-away-again.^ A judicious French master ought-chiefly* 
to teach those rules which most deviate^ from the English 
construction. Providence does not prosper^ their labours 
thcU slight^ their best friends. Where is tliat lady you were 
expecting ? There is that gentleman you were looking for. 
What (the) books I had in my library I^® have read. 

. 1. R§solut de me procurer. — 2. Selon lui — 3. Incendier. — i. S» 
rembarquer. — 5. Et s§loignaient de nouveau. — 6. Doit surtout. — 7» 
S'^carter. — 8. B^nir. — 9. M^priser. — 10. Je les. 
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186.— "Which" meaning "a thing which," "a 
circumstance which," is expressed in French by ce qui, 
ce que, ce dont, ce a quoi, as the case may require. 

They were badly paid, they were badly governed, 
which is a consequence of bad government. lis etaient 
Tnal paySs, ils Etaient mal gouvernes, ce qui est une 
mite de mauvaia gouvernenient 

They are always quarrelling, which I little care for. 
lis 8(yiit toujours a se quereller, ce dont je me soucie 
fort peu. 

He paid me everything, which I did but little 
expect, n w!a tout pay6, ce a qrioi je ne rrCattendxm 
guere. 

REMARK. 

"fTAic/i," without Ce, and meaning Quoi, admits of the same 
consionction, if the Preposition can govern quoi; if not, we use 
Adverbs, such as ensuite, la-dessus, aussitdt, alors, &c. 

He came and abused me, after which he went away highly pleased 
with himself. II eat venu me dire dea sottisea; apria quoi U eat parti 
trea-content de lui. 

They assured him he would get nothing, on which he went away. 
On Vcuaura qiCil fCohtiendrait rien, Id-deaaua il ae retira, 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

The physicians have assured her^ that her son is out of 
danger, which made-her-mind-very-easy.^ They declared him 
innocent, which could not be. You are in-a-draught,^ which 
is very bad, and which you know as-well-as-I-do.* He 
pretends they-are-conniving-at-one-another,^ which I really 
believe. He begged me to follow him, which I immediately® 
did. He has succeeded in his enterprise, at which I rejoice 
(qfy What I understand by all the-accounts^ published is, 
that they have been soundly^ beaten, a thing I am glad of. 

The ball lasted six hours, after which the-company-with- 
drew.^ Their Majesties came in at ten o'clock, q/ier which 
the ball began.^^ I told him he was a contemptible-fellow,^ 
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io which he replied : That may-be,^^ bat yon are a simpletoiL;^ 
upon which I gave him a box-on-the-ear,^^ q^er which they 
made a ring/^ and we fell-to.^* 

1. Ltd. — 2. Ua beaucoup trandnillis^e. — 3. Entre deux airs. — 4. 
Tout aussi bien que moi — 5. Qu'ils s'entendent I'mi Tantre. — 6. 
Snr-le-champ. — 7. Les relations qui ont 6t6. — 8. Comme il faut. — 9. 
On se retira. — 10. S'ouvrir. — 11. Miserable. — 12. Se pouvoir. — 13. 
Imbecile. — 14. Soufflet. — 16. Cercle. — 16. Se donner nne peign§e. 

187. — Q'iii, interrogative, always refers to persons, 
and is the same in the Nominative as in the Ob- 
jective. 

Qui V0U8 verra passer? il fait si noir. Who will see 
you go by? it is so dark. 

Qui demandez-vou8? Whom do you want? 

"Who" is often idiomatically rendered by Qui est-ce 
qui, for the Nominative; and "whom" by Qui est-ce 
que, for the Objective. 

Who can have saddled me with such a blockhead? 
Qui est-ce qui w!a embdte d'nn pareil imbecile? 

Whom have you seen? Qui est-ce que vous avez vu? 

188. — " What" interrogative, is rendered by qui or 
qu' est-ce qui, when Nominative; by qui or quel, when 
Predicate; by que, or qu' est-ce que, when Objective; 
by quoi, after a Preposition; and. by quel before a 
Noun. 

What hinders you from having the same right? 
Qui vous empeche d' avoir le meme droit ? 

What shoemaker makes your boots? Qui ou qud 
est le cordonnier qui vous botte? 

What is turned up? Heart. Qu' est-ce qui retoumet 
II retourne d/w co&ur. 
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What is the matter with him that he rages so? 
Qti'd-t-il done a tempSter comme ilfait? 

What are they crying in the street? Qv/est-ce qu'on 
crie dans la rue? 

What is the use of so much ceremony? A quoi bon 
tantfaqonner Ict-dessvs? 

What date does the letter bear? Quelle date porte 
cette lettreT 

BEMABE. 

A Verb preceded by que, interrogative, requires de before an 
Adjective or a Participle. 

Qyi^y a-t-U de frappant dans son ouvrage? What shines most in 
liis work? 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

Who can have put-such-a-foolish^ idea into his head? 
VlTho prevailed-upon-you-to-do-that?2 Who is-managing-the- 
affair-for-yoii?^ Who but-you* was caught? 

What discomposes^ you? Wh(U is there-in-that-to-hupfc- 
you?« 

What does the lovely child want?'^ What can-I-do-for- 
you?® What would you do in-such-a-case?® What is-l^e* 
matter-with^o you? The-matter-is," that I feel-dull.12 

What have you seen (of) remarkable in the palace f 
What is there whiter than snow? What is more brilliant 
tlian the approach of dawn? Whoit is shorter than its^ 
duration? 

What does-the-whole-amount-to?^* What is-the-matter?^'^ 

What do you wish-to-come-at?^® Whod are you meddling- 
with?i7 

What day may we expect ^^ your visit? By-ic;Aa<-chance^* 
do-I-find-you20 in this house? What affair are-you-busy^ 
at? What is the price of-boarding22 in that house? What 
are your terms ?28 

1. Ltd fonner cette. — 2, Vous induire H cda. — 3. Vons mtaitt 
cette afiEiEdre-l^~4 Si ce n'est vous.— 6. Agiter. — 6. Vous offdsqaer 
en cela. — Im Vouloir.— S. Y avoir pour votre service,— 8. Ea pariitti 
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eiiconsUzice.~ia Aroir.— IL J^aL— 12. S'eimnyer.— la Sa.— 14. 
Se monte le toat — 15. S'agir da— 16i Vouloir en venir i. — 17. Se 
niftier da — 18. Attendia — 19. Pu> quelle aTentaie.^2a. £st-ce 
qne je toqb rencontre. — ^2L S'oocnper. — 22, De la pensian. — ^23. 
Conditions. 

189. — Whose, interrogative, is rendered by a qui, de 
qui, or quel, lequel, as the case may require. 

Whose turn is it to play now? A qui est-ce de jouer 
maintenantt 

Whose horse do you hold? Whose do you hold? 
Le chevaZ de qui tenez-voua? Cdui de qui tenez-voua? 

By whose order do you do that? De quel ordre 
faitea-voua cela? 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

Whose gun was it that yon had yesterday 1 Whose 
handkerchief is this? A careless young lad/s.^ 

Whose daughter does he marry? Whose sister did you 
see-home? 2 W^iose books are you looking for? By^ wliose 
instigation did he do that? 

Whose (quel) eye watched* over us when-asleep?^ Wlwse 
affectionate® hand wiped away our childish tears ?^ Whose 
thoughts followed us when-distant ?s Whose heart beat 
with® pride, when a prize rewarded our labours? Whose 
fervent prayer was ever addressed to heaven for our wel- 
£are?^® Whose — but^^ our mother's? 

1. A une jeune nggligente. — 2. Reconduire. — 3. A. — 4. Veiller. — 
6. Lorsque nous 6tions endormis. — 6. Tendre. — 1. Larmes.— 8. An 
loin. — 9. De. — 10. Bonheur. — 11. Laquelle si ce n'est celle de. 

INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 

190.— On, "one," "we," "you," "he," "she," 
"they," "a man," "a woman," "somebody," requires 
a Singular Verb, and must be repeated before each, 
and refer to one and the same Nominative. 
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La place est bonne; on le nourrit, on le loge, en 
outre on le blanchit The place is a good one ; he has 
his board and lodging, and his washing as weU. 

On n^uaurpe point la couronne lorsqu'on la reqcnt 
des rrvains de la nation. He does not usurp a crown 
Avho receives it from the hands of a nation. 

REMARKS. 

1st. — Though generally masculine singular, On may refer to the 
plural, and even becomes feminine when it bears a reference to this 
gender. The Adjective, of course, takes the gender and number 
pointed out by On. 

Que V0U8 Stes bonne! Epouse-t-on un homme riche pour V aimer? 
On 86 marie pour se mettre a son aise. What a simpleton you are ! 
Does a girl marry a rich husband to love him ? She only marries 
to live comfortably. 

2Dd. — All Pronouns relating to On are generally in the third 
person. 

We do too much for fortune when we sacrifice to it our health, 
our quiet, and our friends. On fait trop pour la fortune lorsqyUon 
Ivi aacrifie sa sant^, son repos, et ses amis. 

3rd. — Von cannot begin a sentence ; but on becomes Von affcer 
ety si, ou, que, except when followed by a word beginning with 
an L 

Si Von €tudie et que Von concoive bien une proposition. If a proposi- 
Idon is studied and well conceived. But we must not say — Jjou 
eroU n^Stre pas tromp^ cependant Von Vest We think we are not 
deceived, however we are. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

• 

One may-sometimes-be^ too wise.^ Do you not every day 
lear^ of persons* who are said to he fortunate or unfortunate? 
To see him, you would say he-is-mad.^ May one, without- 
'being-thought-impertinent,® ask you the lady's name ? K-a- 
9iian-may-ask-you,-what-business-had-you^ with her? Some- 
hody wants^ to speak to you. Sorrvehody knocks at the door 
• — Coming,^ 77^cy are waiting for you; come,-be-off.^^ You 
are always out-of-the-way ^^ 'wheji wanted (translate: When 
<me wants you). A woman cannot-always-be^^ young and 
pretty. People know well-enough ^^ that they ought-to-speak- 
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little 1* of their"^^ wives, but thet/ do not know as- well ^^ that 
thei/ ought to speak still less of themselves. It is a long 
time since ^-^ we saw you. One never does alP^ one can, nor 
all one wilL People are friends to-day, rivals to-morrow. 

1. ]&tre quelquefois. — 2. Prudent. — 3. Entendre parler. — 4. Crens. 
—6. Fou.— 6. Sans indiscrgtion. — 7. Pourrait-on vous demander ce 
que vous aviez affaire. — 8. Demander. — 9. On y va. — 10. Allez, 
mais aUez done — 11. Absent. — 12. N'est pas toujours. — 13. Assez. 
— 14. Ne doit gufere parler.— 15. Sa. — 16. Assez. — 17. Que. — 18. 
Tout ce que. 

191. — Ghacun requires son, sa, sea, when it is pla<^ 
after the direct Objective; and leur, leurs, when it 
precedes it. 

Otez ces livres et les mettez chacun & sa place. Take 
these books away, and put each of them in its place. 

lis out apporte chacun leur offrande, et ont rempli 
chacun leur devoir de religion. Each of them brought 
his offering, and fulfilled his religious duty. 

BEHABE. 

With Intransitive Verbs, both «on, sa, sea, and leur, leurs, may 
be used. 

Tous les juges ont opin€ chacun selon leurs ou ses lumUres. Every 
judge spoke according to his judgment. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

• 

They have all brought offerings,^ each of them according 
to his ability 2 and devotion. You will cut^ these trees, each 
in its season. 

They took each his (leu/r) sword. Each will-have* his 
share. These two authors have ecush his merit. Every ^ 
counsellor gave (have each given) his opinion according-to-his- 
judgment.^ Every member voted (each) according to his in- 
structions. Every judge voted in accordance-with-his-ideaa^ 

1. Des offrandes. — 2. Moyens.— 3. Tailler.— 4 lis auront. — 5. 
Toufllea.— 6. Suivant leurs lumi^res. — 7. Selon sa mani^re de voir. 
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192. — ^Though of both genders, QUICONQUE has no 
plural, and is used both in the Nominative and the 
Objective. 

Mesdames, quiconque de vous sera assez hardie pour 
midire de moi, je Ven ferai repentir, en dSpit de qui- 
conque y trouvera a redire. Ladies, whoever among 
you will be so bold as to slander me, I shall make her 
repent, in spite of anybody that finds it amiss. 

193. — Personne is masculine, when it means " any- 
one," " nobody," or " anybody." 

Personne ne sait sHl est digne dJ amour ou de haine. 
Nobody knows whether he is worthy of love or hatred. 

JEst'il personne, or n'est-il personne qui sache ce que 
j'ai risolui Is there anybody, or is there nobody, 
who knows what I have determined on ? 

194. — L'un Vautre, one another, each other ; Vun et 
Vautre, both ; Vun ou I'autre, either the one or the 
other ; ni Vun ni V autre, neither, 

Ces dnes, non contents de s'Stre ain&i grattis, s'en 
ulUrent Vun Vautre se prdner. Those asses, not con- 
tent with having flattered each other in this manner, 
went and cried each other up. 

L'un et Vautre vous a oblige, or Vun et Vautre vous 
ont oblige. Both have obliged you. 

Ifi Vun ni Vautre ne vaut, or ne valent rien. Both 
are good for nothing ; neither is good for anything. 

REMARKS. 

1st.— i/'w» et Vautre requires the Noun which follows it to be in 
the singular. Uun et Vautre constU suivaierU sea ^tendards. Both 
consuls followed his standards. 
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In parallels and comparisons Vun refers to the first Noun expressed, 
and f autre to the second. 

Oppoaons Socrate d Platon; Vun €tait plus phUowphe, et V autre plus 
cUoyen. Let us oppose Socrates to Plato ; the one was more of a 
philosopher, and the other more of a citizen. 

2nd. — The Preposition governing Vun et V autre is generally repeated 
before Vun and V autre, but not if it is of several syllables. 

Nous leur ^crivtmes d Vun et d Vautre, We wrote to them both. 

II f^est hattu contre Vun et V autre, if he has fought with both; 
but II e^est battu contre Vun et contre V autre — He fought against the 
one and against the other— if he has fought against each of them 
separately. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

Whoever says so, is-mistaken.^ I saw nobody so vain as 
these two women. There was nobody who was (Snbj,) not 
sorry for it. Is there anybody in the world who honours 
you more than I do ? Can anybody tell me what-became- 
of-him 1 2 

They love one another, and yet they quarrel with one 
another. If we love one another, God dwelleth-with * us. 
Both are in the dining-room waiting for you. I have reason 
to complain of both. Have you said it to both? Do it, 
since* you are the friend of both. I advised it to both. 
The number of my friends of both sexes will increase with 
my fortune. 

Neither the King nor the Queen was there. Neither en- 
treaties nor money could change my resolution. Neither 
the Court nor prosperity could-corrupt-him.^ Neither of 
the spectators hastened ® to give '^ him assistance. 

1. Se tromper. — 2. Ce qu'il est devenu. — 3. Habiter en. 
Puisque. — 5. N'ont pu le ;iS.ter. — 6. S'empresser. — 7. Porter. 
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tONSTRTJCTION OF THE ADJECTIYE. 



DEGREES OF COMPARISON. 

195. — ^The comparative of equality is formed by 
aiLSdi que, " as as," with Adjectives, Parti- 
ciples, or Adverbs, or aussi de que de before 

Infinitives, and by autant que or autant de que de, 

"as much," or " as many as," before Nouns, when 

the comparison relates to quantity or number. 

Us out auasi peu d' esprit I'un que V autre. One has 
as little intelligence as the other. 

n est auasi naturel de mourir que de vivre. It is 
as natural to die as to live. 

Les Anglais commencerent par faire autant de 
prisonniers quHls pouvaient The English began by 
baking as many prisoners as they could. 

REMABKS. 

1st. — Autant majr also be used for aussi, when placed between two 
Adjectives ; it requires de before a Participle. 

Un manant charitable autant que peu sage, A rustic as charitable 
48 unwise. 

Ce n*est pas tout que de dire un hon mot, il faut le ptiblier, sans cela 
xutant de perdu. It is not enough to say a good thing; it ought to 
be published ; otherwise it is so much lost. 

2nd. — In negative phrases, si and tant are perhaps more frequently 
used than aussi or autant; but if the second member of the com- 
prison is an Infinitive, use si que de, 

Je rCadmire rien tant que la sant€, I admire nothing so much as 
health. 

Celui qui re^oit une injure n^est pas si malheureux que celui qui la 
fait. He that receives an injury is not so unhappy as he who 
does it. 
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IlwCy a rim de «• ajr€aibie qmt de Tademdn, NolUiig so igreeaUe 
as to hear him. 



3rd. — ^The AdTcrhs awui, «» jiimM, MOtM^ mmt be uptntffw! before 
erenr Adjective in the o(HwnndTe» and It fbu. Is wummt, before 
ercry Adjective in the sTipienatiTe. 

Au wmmtt df la co-'iate. It tahleam It pbu rkie, le plm» varii » 
d^rr/ule devamt tiOM*. On the sommit of the hiU, the lichest and 
most variegated project lay imfoldfd befioie iia. 



TTRS rSTO TBXSCH. 

As light as swift, as pretty as clean, the humming-bird 
would fear to stain-its-plomage-by-lighting-on-the-gronnd.^ 
I- will-have- yon (to be) {Svbj.) as honest and disinterested 
as you seem to ba Louis XI. was 09 jealous and 8ui4>idoiis 
€LS any' tyrant who-ever-breathed.* Pompey was not 90 
brave and skilful a general as Csesar. 

She has as much good sense as experienoa I am-a9-good- 
as^ yon, and have as many friends as you. Were there » 
many killed as wounded? I am not so foolish as to believe 
it. Nothing-is-«o-becoming ^ in a young man as modesty. 
This vase does not hold" as much as the other. It is w 
wMch done, lost, gained. He is as modest as clever.® He 
is as geatle-flw-he-is^ coui'ageous. 

1. De souiller sa pamre en se posant a terre. — 2. Je veux qne."- 
3. Aucun. — 4. Qui ait jamais exists. — 5. Etre autant que. — 6. Kie*^ 
u'est si beau. — 7. Contenir.— 8. Habile. — 9. Docile autant que. 

196. — T'he comparative of superiority, " more," 01 
the termination r or er, is rendered by plus; the 
comparative of inferiority, " less," by rrioins ; and the 
correlative " than," by que^ que de, or qvJa, que ne, ov 
que without ne. 

1st. By que, before a Noun or Pronoun. II n'y ^ 
pas de pln8 vil esclave que celui qui affecte nn vK^ 
pour plaire a un autre. No slave is viler than h^ 
who affects a vice to please others. 
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t 

BEMARK. 

Plus or moms re(]|aires de before the first of two nouns referring 
to the same nominative, and que de before the latter. 

II a moina de aavoir que de vanitS. He has less knowledge than 
vanity. 

Jl a plus de honheur que de mSrite. He has more luck than merit. 

2nd. By que de or qu'a, before an Infinitive, accord- 
ing as the Infinitive requires either de or a. 

II est plus noble de pardonner que de se venger. It 
is nobler to pardon than to avenge one's sel£ 

Jl est plus d plaindre qu'd hla/mer. He is more to 
be pitied than blamed. 

3rd. By que ne before any tense of the Indicative, 
if the principal proposition is affirmative. Les jeuTies 
gens sont gSneraleTnent plus decisifs qu'il ne faudrait. 
Young people are generally more positive than they 
should be. 

4th. By qus without ne, if the principal proposition 
is negative, interrogative, and expresses a comparison 
of equality, rather than one of superiority or inferiority. 

II ne salt pas plus de Grec queje sais de Latin, 1 
know as much Latin as he knows Greek. 

L'eau n' est pas moins jroide qu'eUe Vetait hier. The 
Vater is quite as cold as it was yesterday. 

Apres tout le mal qu'il s'est donne, est-il plus o^he 
qu'il V Haiti After all the trouble he took, is he richer 
than before? 

BEMARES. 

1st. — However, if the subordinate proposition be intended to convey 
ti negative meaning, Ne must be used before the Verb. 
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II ne sait pets plus de Orec que je ne mis de Latin. He knows no 
more about Greek than I do about Latin. 

Cet en/ant est-il plus sage qvCU ne Citait? Is that child better 
behaved than he was? 

2nd. — Autre and autrement, phis tdt and plutdty moindre 

and moins, meilleur and mieux, pire and pis, are followed 

b^ que ne, if the principal proposition is affirmative, and by que 
without «e, if it is negative. 

Lajoie defaire du hien est tout autrement douce que ne Vest celU de 
le recevoir. The pleasure of doing good is quite of a different kind 
and degree from that of receiving it. 

II ne pense pas autrement qiCU diL He does not think otherwise^ 
from what he says. 

3rd. — The ne disappears in all cases where que is followed by 
another conjunction. Scipion disait qriCil n^itait jamais moins seul 
que quand U itait tout seul. Scipio used to say that he never was 
less alone than when he was quite alone. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

She is not so pretty as her sister, but she is more toiUy;^ 
her-face-is-as-yoiing-lookiug-as^ if she were but twenty. A 
more rainy or cold season was-never-known.^ There is 
nothing better, worse^^ Jlner, uglier in nature. 

She is less enfeebled^ by age than by disease. She is-wo^ 
80'Well^ as before her journey. This column is less than the 
other in height and-thickness.^ 

He gives-himself-out-for-being^ richer, more unvjdl^ than 
he is. I have more than I-want.^® He asks more than he 
ought-to-have. ^^ Shehas-T/wre-cwwwiw^-about-her^- than you 
are aware-of.^^ I value ^^ her less than I did. She is-better- 
off^^ than she deserves. It-will-fall-out-6e^^er^^ than you 
expect. 17 Objects-appear-c^i^^en^^om-what^s they are. 
The weather is better than it was yesterday. 

The-affair-was^^ otJierwise tJian you say; it is much more^ 
important than you imagine; you judge of it o^^z^e than 
you ought. 21 You £ive'quite-different-from-vj\veii'^ you were; 
you think and 2iCt' differ ently-from-what'^^ you did. That actor 
is worse than he was; he sings worse than he did. AU 
men die sooner than they think, because old age comes on— 
sooner than they had expected. He is witty,^* but ten time^^ 
less than he thinks-he-is.^^ He is-not-so^^ witty oa he is 
learned. 27 
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This war was no less liappy than just. Nobody is Tnore 
your-most'ohedient^ than I am. Are you not happier than 
you deserve? Could you not do better than you do? Do- 
not-mind^® him, he is more-of-a;/boZ-than-a-A;/iai7e.^® 

In ten centuries hence, the existence of Napoleon will no 
more be called-in-question^^ than it is in our days. 

1. Spirituelle. — 2. Avoir le visage tout aussi jeune que. — 3. On 
n'a jamais vu. — 4. Mauvais. — 5. AflFaiblie. — 6. fitre moins bien 
portante. — 7. Et en grosseurj-— 8. Se faire. — 9. Malade.— 10. M'en 
faut. — 11. Lui faut. — 12. Etre plus matoise. — 13. Penser. — 14. 
Estimer. — 16. Etre mieux lotie. — 16. La chose ira mieux. — 17. 
Penser.— 18. On voit les objets autres qu'ils ne. — 19. La chose 
s'est pass^e. — ^20. Bien autrement. — ^21. Devriez. — ^22. Tout autre 
que. — ^23. Tout autrement que. — 24. Avoir de Tesprit. — 25. Croit en 
avoir.— 26. N'dtre pas moins. — 27. Instruit. — 28. Votre serviteur. 
— ^29. Ne pas faire attention ^. — 30. Plus b6te que m6cluuit. — 31. 
Contest^e. 



197. — ^"In," after a superlative, or after le premier , 
le dernier, le seul; "by," after a comparative; and 
"THAN," before a number it modifies, are translated 
by De. 

The clergy formerly held the first rank in the king- 
dom. Le elerg6 etait autrefois le premier ordre du 
Toyaume, 

She is the elder by six years, but she is smaller by 
the head and shoulders. Mle est Vainee de six ans, 
^ais elle est plus petite de la tete et des Spaules, 

I went down two or three streets in less than a 
fiainute. J'enfilai deux ou trois rues en moins d*une 
tninute. 

REMARKS. 

let. — **Than,^' used before the second member of a comparison 
ii the nominative, must be rendered by que, 

A shilling is worth more than a franc. Un shilling vaUt plus 
tU*unfranCf and not plus dHun franc 
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2D.6L — ^When speaking of two peraons or two things, the Fieiich 
rue the superlative, ana not the comparative, as in "Rngliah. 

La plus dgie des deux sceura va fpouser Barlow, pire^ et la plus 
jeune Barlow, Jila. The elder of the two sisters is going to marry 
Barlow, senior, and the younger, Barlow, junior. 



TURN INTO FRENCH. 

Now^ it happened^ that this Alcaid was one^ of the most 
overbearing, aud, at- the* same time, the-most-gripiDg-and- 
comipt-curmudgeon^ in all Grenada. He is the most im- 
l)ertinent fellow in the world. The Danube is the laigest 
liver^ in Europe. He is the richest man in the world. 

You are late^ hy five minutes. The loaf is more than half 
eaten. In less than an hour, he walked more than four Hiiles. 
You are taller than I hy one-half.^ A mile is more than a 
kilomltre. The stronger of the two hands is the right hand. 

1. Or. — 2. Se trouver. — 3. Un dtre. — 4. En. — 6. Le ladre le plus 
sordide et le plus corrompu. — 6. Fleuve. — 7. En retard. — 8. Moiti& 

198. — ''The" preceding a comparative, or used 
before the Adverbs "more," "less," in relative com- 
parisons, is not expressed in French. 

The less a man praises himself, the more disposed 
are others to praise him. Moins un homme se loue lui- 
meme, plus les autres sont disposh a le huer, 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

The more you agree together, the less hurt-can-your- 
enemies-do-you.^ The more I think-of-it,^ tfie more I-am-at- 
a-loss.^ The more you will hurry him, the less he will do. 
The more haste,* the worse speed.^ 

The more exercise-you- will- take,® the better' you will-be^ 
The-seldomer^ you see him the-better.^ The more common ^^ 
a man (pi.) is, the more difficult-he-is-in-the-choice-of-his- 
companions.^^ Tlie sJiorter the time, the more eager-they- 
were^2 f^ improve ^^ it. 
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1. VoB ennemis pouwont vous nuire. — 2. Y rfiver.— 3. S*y perdre. 

-4. On se presse. — 6. On avance. — 6. Vous ferez d'exercice. — 7. Se 

porter. — 8. Moins. — 9. Mieux cela vaudra 10. M^diocres. — 11. 

Mettent de soin ^ s'assortir. — 12. Us cherchaient. — 13. Proliter. 

199.—^" As much as," " as many as," " as little as," 
'' as few as," " as far as," " as long as," " as short as," 
'' as soon as," " as seldom as," &fe., followed by can or 
oouZd, or the Adjective possible, are often translated 
by the superlative le plus que, le moiris que, le plus 
tot que, &c. 

As far as I can remember, the thing was so. Du 
plus loin qu'il m'en souvienne, la chose Stait ainsi. 

Nature has done everything as well as can be. La 
ruxt/wre a tout fait U mieux qvJil est possible. 

I am one who loves to be out of debt as soon as 
possible. Je suis homme ^ m'acquitter le plus tot 
possible. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

Birds feather^ their nests as softly as they can. You 
must do-your-exercise-over-again,2 and have as few miataJces 
08 you can ; if not, I-will-keep-you-in.^ Be as indulgervt as 
70a can. Be as little indulgent as you can. I change my 
servants as seldom as I can. 

I went as fear as I could. I shall go a^ far as I can. 
Macduff, on-his-part,* kept upon his guard, and went to the 
king's court as seldom as he could. I shall-call-again,^ as 
won as I can. 

1. Tapisser. — % Kefaire votre devoir. — 3. Je vous mettrai en 
retenne.— -4. De son cdt6.— 5. Eepasser. 



200. — ^There are two kinds of superlatives — ^the 
superlative relative, which is formed by putting le, 
h,, lea, to plus or Tnxnns, &c., according to the gender 
and number of the Noun to which it relates; and the 
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superlative absolute, which is formed by putting le 

invariable before plvs or vioina, &c. 

Elle icouta la proposition avec Vitonn&menb le plus 

Toarqu^. She listened to his proposal with an air of 

unqualified astonishment. 

La nouri'iture la plus commune, les vetements les 

plus communs. The coai'sest food and clothing. 

Catherine Stait lafemme la plus habile de son siicle, 
et il serait diffijcile de determiner en quoi elle fut le 
plus hjobile, Catherine was the cleverest woman of 
her time, and it would be difficult to say what she 
was cleverest at. 

TURN INTO FRENCH WITH THE SUPERLATFVE RELATIVE. 

He proceeded-upon ^ that business with tlie utmost integrity* 
That prince wanted^ to give his people the manners* and- 
customs of the most polished^ nations. The most likely^ 
stories are not always those that have happened. The mosi 
shallow^ woman must be the most conceited. 

Scarcely were we oiit-at-sea^ when-we-encountered^ a mos 
violent squall-of-wind.^ If we had had the least sail, th^^^ 
wind would have capsized ^^ us twenty times. The viles ^"^ 
insect and the most intelligent animal form a close-knitted— 
chain,^! the links of which are so many wonders. 

1. Agir dans. — 2. A voulu. — 3. Moeurs. — 4. Policies. — 5. Vraies ^^^ 
—6. Superficielle.— 7. En mer. — 8. Qu'il s'^leva. — ^9. Bourrasqu^^^** 
—10. Chavirer. — 11. Une chaine 6troite. 



TURN INTO FRENCH WITH THE SUPERLATIVE ABSOLUTE. 

It is when her husband storms^ that she is at Iier cool 
It was the one (/,) he had seen the least, and of-whom-he-ha( 
heavd-the-most.^ It is not he who sings loudest and joke: 
most that has the lightest^ heart. Even -when ^ most ha'pi^^t 
if we open our eyes ever-so-little *^ we can see the shadow ^^f 
the coming^ sorrow. 
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The moon is not so distant from the earth as the sun, 
even-when® she is most distant from it. The schoolmistress 
does not punish this girl, even when she is most at fault. 
When I was hvsiest, he always came and disturbed-me.^® 

1. Gronde.— 2. Calme. — 3. Qu'on lui avait le plus vant6e. — 4. 
Badiner. — 5. 6ai.~6. M6me quand nous sommes. — 7. Pour pea 
que. — 8. Quiapproche. — 9. Lors m^me.— 10. Me d6ranj;er. 



ADJECTIVES OF DIMENSION. 

•20L^-The French have three ways of expressing 
dimension. 

A wall three metres high. Un mur haut de trois 
metres, — un mur de trois metres de haut, — or un mur 
de trois metres de hauteur. 

With Avoir, which is the favourite construction, 
we can say, Ge mur a trois metres de Jvaut, or de 
hauteur. 

With Etre we can say — but the construction is 
seldom used — Ce mur est haut de trois mUres, or ce 
Tnur est de trois metres de haut 

REMARKS. 

Ist. — *'By,** or "anc?," used when comparing length, breadth, oi 
•^dli, is rendered by Sur. 

Twenty feet in length by twenty in breadth. Vingt pieds de long 
^ur vingt pieds de large. 

The w^ is some twenty feet high by fifteen wide. La muraille 
^st de vingt pieds de haut sur quinze de large. 

5hid. — Profond cannot be used after de; it must heprofond^ur. 
Un puits de cinquante pieds de profondeur. A well fifty feet deep. 

3rd. — ^The Adverbs plus or mains following a noun of dimension, 
quantity, or number, are always preceded by de. 

Pourquoi me mettre une Uvre de plus? Why do you score one 
pound more to me ? 

Vous auriez dH me payer deux francs de plus ; deux francs de Tnoins, 
iTou ought to have paid me two francs more ; two francs less. 

o 
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TUBN INTO VBENGH. 

How^ high do you think this colnmn is {SvUbj,) ? It 4ip- 
pears to be eighty feet higL It is ten inches long, two 
inches and a half broad, and three lines high. Is this door 
nine centimetres * thick ? This warehouse ^ is eighty feet 
long by twemiy-five wide. That horse stands ifuis) fifteen 
hands » high. 

The silk is a m^tre t long. The city w seven miles round.* 
This linen is so much in (of) width. The way is two miles 
long. How many inches in (of) diameter is this globe ? 

A pound Tnore or less, what-does-it-signify ? ^ She w 
fifteen years younger thsLU her sister. 

1. Combien. — 2. Magaain. — 3. Palmes.— 4. De tour.— 5. Qa'im- 
porte. 

202. — Premier is the only ordinal number used 
before dates, after quotations, or the Christian names 
of kings; the other numbers are expressed by the 
cardinal; and in the two last cases, the Article is 
omitted, but not in the former. 

Le premier Janvier. The first of January. I^ 
onze Mars, The eleventh of March. 

Franqois premier, Francis the first. NapoUo^ 
trois. Napoleon the third. 

Livre premier, Livre trois or troisieme, chapii"^^ 
deux or deuxieme. 

REMARK. 

When speaking of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, or the Po^"^ 
Sixtus the Fifth, we say : Charles Quint, Sixte-Quint 

203. — ^When preceded by another number whi^^ 
multiplies them, Vingt and Cent take the sign of t. 
plural, if immediately followed by a plural Noun; l> 

* A little more than three English inches. 

t A m^tre is longer than a yard bj about a quarter of a foot 
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remain invariable, if a numeiuL Adjectiye preeedes 
the plural Noun. 

Onze cents francs. Eleven hundred francs. 

Trois cent virigt chevaux. Three hundred and 
twenty horses. 

Quatre-vingts hommes, qvxttre-vingts chevaux. Eoar« 
score men, eighty horses. 

Quatre'Vingt-trois ans. Eighty-three years of age. 

Mille, a thousand, is abbreviated into mil, when 
speaking of the Christian era. 

L'an mil sept cent. The year one thousand seven 
hundred. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

Peter the First was a greater man than Charles Ike 
Tiodfth. Louis the Eleven^ and Richard the Third were 
contemporaries. Louis the Fourteenth used-to-hum^ the 
prologues containing his panegyrics.^ George the Second, 
king of England, went-every-other-year^ to his German 
dominions. Two hundred men. The year one thouaomd 
eight hundred.* Eighty officers, eight hundred and twenty- 
one soldiers, eighty-abi regiments. One thousand one hund/red 
and one. It is a thousand to one he may hurt you in a 
thousand ways. Open your book, chapter the fifthy page one 
hundred and one. 

I. Chantonner. — 2. J^loge. — 3. Aller visiter tons les deux ans. 

PLACE OF ADJECTIVES. 

204. — ^French Adjectives usually follow the Nonp, 
\7hen expressing an accidental quality. 

Pain bis, brown bread. Viande dure, tough meat. 

Such Adjectives as denote the impression made on 
Us by external objects, or the form of the object, 

* Cent used for centiime remains inyariAUe. 
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generally follow the Noun, unless they are used in a 
figurative sense, when emphasis or harmony may 
sometimes require them to precede 

Des yeux noirs, black eyes. Vue basse, Bhort-sigbted. Air viciit 
foul air. Temps pluvieuXf rainy weather. Chapeau povntu, steeple- 
crowned hat. Forme ovale, oval shape. Surface unie, raboteusej 
dure, smooth, rugged, hard surface, roix Jiarmonieuae, harmonion? 
voice. Odeur douce^ sweet smell. 

Such Adjectives as perform the part of a Noun are 
generally placed after the Noun. 

Fables choisies—i. 6., de choix — selected fables. Principe gramma- 
ticcU — L e., de grammaire— grammatical principle. 

Adjectives formed from the present or the past 
Participle of Verbs are generally placed after the 
Noun, unless again emphasis or harmony requires 
them to precede. 

Une personne s^duisante^ an attractive person. Un livre aMachant, 
an interesting book. Une abotidante r^colte, a plentiful crop. Un 
charmant ouvrage, a delightful work. Ld bien/aisante nature, Dounti- 
ful nature. Un enfant cheri, a beloved child. 

Adjectives expressing the point of view in which we 
consider things and persons are likewise placed after 
the Noun. 

Un nam, biscornu, an odd name. Une maladie mortelle, a mortal 
disease. But we say, J^ai attendu deux mortelles heures dans une 
antichambre, I waited two long and tedious hours in an antechamber, 
because the Adjective mortel is used in a figurative sense. 

Adjectives denoting the state or situation of persoJ^*^ 
and things, and those which refer to habits, are usually 
placed after the Noun. 

Un enfant entStSj a stubborn child. Un homme ivre, a drunk DiaD. 
Du drap mince, 6pais, light, thick cloth. 
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Such Adjectives as express outward or accidental 
modification follow the Noun. 

Un homme boUeux, a lame maiL Un hdtd garni, a famished hoteL 
Une bouteUle €toiUe, a cracked bottle. Un bdton tortu, a crooked 
stick. 

Such Adjectives as merely distinguish objects by 
genus, species, or sorts, follow the Noun. 

Un homme hlanc, noir, a white, a black man. Un arbre fruitier, 
a fruit tree. Un pommier sauvage, a crab-tree. Un verbe actif, an 
active verb. 

Adjectives expressing a quality natural to the Noun 
may be placed before it. 

Bon vin, good wine. Mauvaise viande, bad meat. Grand arbrCy 
lofty tree. Excellent fruit, excellent fruit. 

In the language of passion, admiration, or pity, the 
Adjective generally precedes the Noun. 

Un superbe jardin, a magnificent warden. Un magnijique tableau, 
an admirable picture. Un admircSle diecours, a splendid speech. 
Une ch^tive criature, a puny creature. Ces fcirtunis amarUs, these- 
liapnpy lovers. De tendres regards, tender looks. 

flest dans une extrSme mis^re, he is in deep misery. 11 est dans 
tine mis^ extrime would merely intimate that his distress is great, 
"Without inferring any intention on the part of the speaker to interest 
others in that distress. 

Adjectives which express general qualities originat- 
ing in the nature of the things themselves, generally 
precede the Noun they qualify, when the intention of 
tiie speaker is to identify them with the persons and 
things in question. 

Un hardi voleur, a bold thiefl Un m>^chant homme, a bad man. 
Une grande maison, a large house. Une beUe femm^, a beautiftd 
^woman. Une petite fiUe, a little ^rl. Ce haineux caractire, that 
ttpitefid temper. Un gracieux sourtre, a graceful smile. 
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With Adjectives which sometimes precede and 
sometimes follow the Noun, there most be dose analogy 
between the Substantive and the Adjective, to admit 
of its preceding it. 

We cannot say, Un sage homme^ un fidUe hamme, un has homme, 
there being no immediate aflSnity between man and wisdom, man and 
fidelity, man and baseness ; but the mind will willingly ascribe those 
qualities to philosophy, friendship, or intrigue ; and we can say, both 
upon principle of analogy and harmony, Un sage phUosophe^ unjidile 
(uai, uneJidiU Spouse, une basse intrigue. 

From this principle, the Adjective generally follows 
the Noun when used in a literal sense, and often 
precedes it when used in a figurative sense. It is 
also placed before proper names as a distinguishing 
epithet ; and after them, when used as a surname. 

TJn fruit amer, and drainers regrets. 

Un temps ahomindble, and une ahominahle calomnie. 

Un homme richer and un riche n^gociant. 

Un homme astucieux, and Fastucieux Louis XL 

Un homme juste, and une juste punition, 

Un hommefaux, and waefausse nouvelle. 

Un puits profond, and une profonde Erudition. 

Un homme ^or^, and wie forte pluie, wie forte gel^e. 

Un homme futile, a fiivolous man, and def utiles disconrs. 

Un tigre furieux, and vjifurieux menteur, an egregious liar. 

Un homiae joyeux, a light-hearted man, and une joyeuse htuneoTi 
a cheerful disposition. 

Un homme faible, and un faible monarque, un faible ministry 
because men in such a situation may evince more or less weakness- 

Le cruel K^ron, Vinfdme Caligula, Vinimiiable La Fontaine. 

Philippe-le-^ardi, Charles-le- Tim^raire, 

206. — Some Adjectives vary their meaning accord- 
ing as they are placed before or after the Noun. 

Un hon homme, a simple man; un homme hon, a kind man. 
Une brave femme, a worthy woman ; une femme brave, a coal^ 
ons woman. 

Un galant homme, a gentleman ; un homme gdlantf a gallant 
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Un pauvre ^crivain, a pitiful writer; nn §crivain pauvre, a needy 
wnriter. 

Un cruel enfant, a teasing child ; un enfant crud, a cruel child. 

Une certaine nouvelle, a certain piece of news; une nouvelle 
certainef authentic news. 

Un plaisant homme, a ridiculous man; un homme plaisatU, a 
faeetious man. 

Un petit homme, a small man ; un homme petit, a mean fdlow. 

Pes honnStes gens, respectable people; des gens honnStes, civil 
people. 

IJ ne/ausse i:)orte, a secret door; une 'j^rte/ausse, a sham door. 

JJne fausse note, a note out of tune ; une note fauase, a wrong note, 

Un plaisant conte, an unlikely story ; un conte plaisant, an ammring 
story. 

Un nouveau pantalon, another pair of trousers ; un pantalon 
fiauveau, a pair of trousers of a new cut, or new-flEishioned. 

Une commune voix, a unanimous voice; une voix commune, a 
3onimon voice. 

Un seul homme, a single man ; un homme seul, a man alone. 

Un simple soldat, a. private ; un soldat simple, a greenhorn. 

Un maigre dtner, a poor dinner, a sorry meal; un diner mxiigre, a 
Biih meal, a fast, or a lenten day. 

Mauvais air, vulgar appearance; I'air mauvais, ill-natured or 
idcioas look. 

Les propres termes, the very words ; les termes propres, the appro- 
[>riate words. 

Un unique tableau, a single picture ; un tableau unique, a picture 
imrivaUedin its way. 

Une mechanic satire, a miserable satire; une satire michante, a 
vrieked satire. 

Le twuveau vin, the wine newly-come ; le vin nouveau, the newly- 
made wine. 

De simples airs, mere airs without tune; des airs simples, simple 
airs, easy tunes. 

La derniire ann6e, the last of a series of years ; Tann^e demUre, 
liheyear before the present one. - 

Un jeune homme, a young man ; un homme jeune, a man still 
young. 

Une digne m^re, a worthy mother; une m^re digne, a dignified 
mother. 

Un m^cJiant garden, a bad boy; un garden m^cTiant, an ill-natured 
boy; 

Un michant homme, a wicked man ; un homme m^cJiant, a slanderer, 
& mnchief-maker. 

Un vilain homme, a nasty or avaricious man ; un homme vHain, an 
ugly man. 

Un triste ^rivain, a sorry writer ; un ^crivain triste, a melancholy 
"writer. 

Un grand homme, a greit man ; un homme grand^ a tall 
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CONSTRUCTION OF THE ARTICLK 



206. — ^The Article, whether in its simple or con- 
tracted form, is generally used— 

1st. Before eveiy Noun denoting a genus or a 
species. 

Lea poisaana nagent. Fishes swim. Lea oiaeaus> 
volent. Birds fly. 

Lea jolieafemmea aant aouvent caprideusea. Pretty 
women are often whimsical 

2nd. Before any part of speech used as a Noun. 

II y a lain du vovloir an faire. It is fsur fix)m the 
will to the deed. 

Lea qu'en dira-t-on inquietent peu le aage. People's 
talk disturb the wise but little. 

Je veux du hon, du beau, du neuf, du aolide, I 
want something good, something handsome, something 
new, somethiug substantial. 

BEMABE. 

Verbs, Adverbs, Prepositions, Conjunctions, and Adjectives, when 
nsed as Nouns, are all masculine, except Adjectives of persons, which 
have a gender of their own. 

Oh/ le mauvais / Oh! la mauvaise ! Oh ! the ill-natared man I 
Oh ! the ill-natured woman ! 

3rd. Before names of titles and dignities, and proper 
names qualified by an Adjective, or before an epithet. 

Le roi Childeric IIL fut dSpos^, rasS, et renfermi 
dana un monasthre. King Childeric III. was deposed, 
shorn, and confined in a monastery. 
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Le gro8 Jean est tout esaouffli. Fat John is quite 
►ut of breath. 

MoTisieur le sot, monsieur Vinsolentje vous donnerai 
ur les oreilles. You fool, you insolent fellow, I will 
)0X your ears for you. 

REHAHKS. 

Istb — The Article Les is often used before the names of distinguished 
adividuals. 

Lea Cooke, lea P€ron, lea Durville, et autrea chercheura, courvrent de 
ria-r^ela dangera. The Cookes, Perons, and Durvilles, and other 
xplorers, ran real dangers. 

2nd. — Before a few names of actresses, poets, painters, or notorious 
tersons, as Le Dante, Le Titien, La Biatori, La jSrinvUliera. 

Before proper names of ships, or proper names denoting individual 
listinction. 

Le navirefran^aia, la Reaaource, The French ship Bessource. 

Le Tartuffe de Moliire, La Mirope de Voltaire. 

4th. Before any abstract Noun, before names of 
itones and metals, kingdoms (except such as bear the 
lame of their capital), provinces, mountains, and 
akes. 

La vieilhsse, VoisivetCy la fainSantise appesantissent 
!e corps. Old age, sloth, and idleness make the body 
unwieldy. 

L*or et le platine se trouvent a Vitat natif en Siberie. 
Gk)ld and platina are found in a native state in Siberia. 

La France et VAngleterre ont longtemps 4tS ennemies 
^une de Vautre. France and England were long hostile 
bo each other. 

REMARKS. 

Ist— With Verbs that express ** coming out of ,*^ ** coming from,^ 
^* going to,^* or ** reaiding in, the Article is omitted. 

Depuia que voua itea en Ecoaae, avez-voua appria une danae (coaaaiaef 
Save you learned a Scotch reel since yon came to Scotland t 
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II vient de France, d^Esp€tgn% cTAngleterre. He is coming frmn 
France, Spain, England. 

2nd. — But if the country we ** live in,*' ** are going Ut^^ or "cominji' 
from," is not in Europe, or if we speak of the great divisioos of the 
world, the Article is uscmL 

lis vont au Japon, au Mexique, 

Nou8 arrivona de la Jamaique, du P^rou, 

II est revenu de VAsie qu^il a liabiUe. 

5tli. When Adjectives united by Et qualify one and 
the same Noun, the Article is only used once; but if 
they qualify two diflFerent Nouns, the Article is repeated 
before each. 

Lea vieilles et admirahles formes de notre langue^ 
The old and admirable forms of our language. 

Lancien et le nouveaw Testament. The Old a^d 
New Testament. 

REMARK. 

If there is no conjunction expressed, elegance requires the Artide 
to be expressed before every Adjective. 

Et qui pourrait-ce etre, si nan le beau, le gai, Vaimahle Figaro f 
And who else could this be, unless the handsome, the cheerful, and 



amiable Figaro? 



TURN INTO FRENCH. 



Plants spring -from ^ the earth. Caterpillars destroy ^ the 
leaves djidijlowers o^ plants and trees. Avaricious men are con- 
temptible. The ancients used-to-have-themselves-anointed^ 
on (to the) leaving^ the bath. From grave to gay, from 
lively ^ to severe. 

What-is ^ puerile should not be quoted/ arid what is ahsuri 
cannot be believed. Blind men say, black feels-rough,^ and 
white feels-smooth.® I-recoUected ^^ that, in order to teach 
Dutchmen English, it was necessary that they should first ^^ 
teach me Dutch. I - have - been - now-six- months -rambling- 
over 12 Spain and Portugal. 

Poor Miss Sophia has a sore finger. I have seen liUU 
William from-next-door ^^ loitering-in ^^ our garden. Prince 
N— , Marshall M— , Colmd F— , Cardinal R— , BiAop 
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-, and Doctor 17 — ^ were speakiDg together about {of) the 
illness of the Emperor. His father is master ^^ and owner ^^ of 
the lugger,^^ the ^^Mary Janer The metals most common, 
as-well-as^^ most remarkable for the uses they-are-applied-to,^® 
are, iron^ gold, sUver, platina, copper, lead, pewter, idnc, 
iduininiwm, and inercury. 

Spain boasts^o of giving birth to the two Senecas. The 
celebrated painter, Corregio, is the founder of the Lombard 
School Such-men-as^i Descartes, Newton, Turenne, and 
Wellington, are an {the) honour to mankind. France and 
England have produced warriors-like^^ Caesar and Pompey. 
Innocence and virtue reigned among men when the world 
was yet in its infancy.^ Stone, iron, and wood are compact 
bodies. Lough ISTeagh, Lough Erne, and Lough S willy are 
in Ireland. 

The ancient and wise institutions of England. The a/rt- 
less^ and witty La Fontaine. Old and young people ^^ have 
not the same ideas. The twentieth and thirtieth page. Large 
and smaU states have different interests. 

The wealthy, the voluptuous Antioch was disturbed by a 
sedition. WliM^^ grand, wha;t admirable work that-is!^^ 

1. Sortir de. — 2. Ronger. — 3. Se faire oindre. — 4. Sortir. — 5. 
PUi8ant.^-6. Le. — 7. Cit6. — 8. Est rude. — 9. Est doux an toucher. 
— 10. Je me souvins. — 11. D'abord. — 12. Je parcours depuis six mois. 
— 13. D'i c6t6. — 14. Udder dans. — 15. Capitaine. — 16. Propri6taire. 
— 17. Chasse-marge. — 18. Comme. — 19. Auxquels on les applique. 
—20. S'honore.— 21. Les.— 22. Des.— 23. Adolescence.— 24 K^fl 
—25. Gens.— 26. Le.— 27. Que voiia. 

207.— The Article is left out — 

1st. When a Noun and the Preposition it depends 
Upon have the force of an Adjective or an Adverb. 

11 a perdu sa fortune par une vie de dissipation et 
d'eactravagance. He lost his fortune by a life of disr 
Bipation and extravagance-^, e., by a dissipated and 
extravagant life. 

Le mat vient a cheval et s'en retoume a pied. Mis- 
fortune comes on horseback, and goes away on foot. 
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2nd. After the Verb "To 6e," before such Nouns as 
denote the kind or species of things, the rank, the 
title, quality or profession, the country of people. 

Si grand que aoit Vhow/me, il n'en est pas mom 
homme. Let a man be ever so great, he is a man for 
all that — i. e., frail, mortal, infirm, liable to error, &c. 

Monsieur est Persan? (Test une chose Men extror 
ordinaire! Comment peui-on itre Persan! Is the 
gentleman a Persian ? It is a very odd thing ! Strange 
that anybody should be a Persian! 

After some few Predicate Verbs — i. c, such Verbs as reqnire a Noun 
to be added after them to complete their signi6cation — as AppeUfi 
devenir, mourir, tester, nattre, se /aire, passer pour, prendre pour, * 
donner pour, reconnoitre pour, se masquer en, se d€guiser en, tndUf 
de, &C. 

Elle doit Stre d moi, dit-U, et la raison c^est que je rrCappelU Ik/ti' 
It ought to be mine, said he, and this because I am the lion. 

Je voudrais quHl trCen eUt coHtS les deux doigts de la main, et itre n^ 
comte ou marquis, I wish it had cost me two fingers of my hand, 
and I had been bom a count or a marquis. 

3rd. Before a Noun beginning an incidental phrase, 
which is an observation upon what has been said, or 
before a Noun in apposition, if there is no necessity 
to point it out emphatically, in which case the Article 
should not be used. 

Sous le regne de Henri IV. , on dinait h la cour i 
onze heures, coutume quiprevalait encore au commence- 
ment du regne de Louis XIV. In the reign of Henry 
IV., they dined at court at eleven o'clock, a custom 
which was still prevalent in the beginning of the reign 
of Louis XIV. 
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La gazelle s'allait Sbattre innocemment, quand un 
chien, mavdit instrument du plaisir barbare des 
hommes, vint mr Vherbe eventer la trace de sea pas. 
The antelope went out to sport innocently, when a dog, 
that cursed instrument of the barbarous pleasure of 
men, scented her footstep on the grass. 

REMARK. 

If I say, Cicironf orateur romairtf here Cicero is predicated to 
belong to a class of men called orators or speakers — he is one of that 
class ; but if I want to single him out of his class, and represent him 
as being the great Roman orator, the Article is required: Cidron, 
Vorateur romain. 

4th. In enumerative sentences, or some proverbial 
sayings — ^before the title of a book or a nominative of 
, address. 

Hurrdditiy chaleur, lumiere, voild, de quoi se com- 
posent les vigetavjx. Water, heat, light, are what plants 
are made of. 

Nature! agis sur lui, mon art te Vahandonne, 
Nature! work thou upon him, my skill resigns him 
over to thee. 

5th. After the negations ne m, or ne que, 

soU, repeated, sans and jamais beginning a sentence, 
or before Nouns often mentioned together, or nearly 
synonymous. 

Patience et longueur de temps font plus que force 
ni que rage. Time and patience will do more than 
either strength or violence. 

Soit indulgence du ministere, soit crainte ou mepris. 
Whether indulgence in the administration, or fear or 
contempt. 
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R fait mauvais lutter cantre vent et TnarSe. It ia 
not safe striving against 'wind and tide. 

Lea aavanes ou prairies TuUureUes. The prairies or 
natural meadows. 

6th. Before Nouns which express but one idea with 
the preceding Verb, as faire fortune, to make a fortune; 
rendre visite, to pay a visit. 

7th. After Adverbs of quantity, aggregate or coflec- 
tive Nouns, before the latter of two Substantives, if it 
sufficiently determines the sense of the former, or 
before the Noun depending on the Preposition certain 
Participles or Adjectives require. 

Le peuple est un animal a beaucoup de langues d 
peu d'yeux. The people is an animal with many 
tongues and little clear-sightedness. 

Le metier de cordonnier, de tailleur, de tissera/nd^ 
The trade of a shoemaker, of a tailor, of a weaver. 

REMARK. 

Bien, la plupart, and la multiplicity require the Article. 

Si vous Ctes si susceptible vous rencontrerez dans la vie Men des choM 
qui vmis deplairont. If you are so easily huffed, you will meet witb 
much to displease you in life. 

Nul doute quHl ne rSforme la plupart des ahua. There is bo 
question but he will reform most of the abuses. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

A^ church bell.^ A^joinerd bench.^ A. watch qb^&q.^ Act 
with uprightness and honour, and you are sure of an appro^" 
ing^ conscience. He acted fearlessly (without fear). 

She wavers,^ she hesitates ; in a word, she is a woman. He 
is a grocer by-trade,® but he says he prefers being a farrn^f 
and I-wish"^ I were a sailor. She had delayed® creating hiDi 
an earl. He will never marry;® he will die a bachelor. She 
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wtMid'Ta,iiieiyremain»8ingle^^ than many him. Why-was- 
I-not^^ bom a stagy or some other animal, the gloiy of the 
forest ! 

He is poor, a proof that he is honest ^^ You write badly, 
a Tidbit you-must^^ correct. They ordered him to seat him- 
self in their presence, a rare^^ lionour in this proud^^ court. 
John, an intelligent lad^^ had but one fault, ^^^ (the) idleness, 
an odious vice. Alexander, tlie son of Philip. 

To^® interest, repose, honour, glory, conscience, everything 
is sacrificed. He wears-out^® eveiything : slioes, clothes, 
hooks, in-no-time.2® Owe no man anything : a discourse on 
Commercial Morals. A Life of M. H., a London banker, 
A good name^^ is-better22 than riches. ^s He has neither 
debts nor lawsuits. There is little likelihood^* of his ever 
making (Subj,) a fortune. 

There is a great deal of wasters in the refining of sugar. 
Were there a-^rreo^^wawy-people 23 at the concert? the-attend- 
aiice-was-expected-to-be-large.27 The field was strewn ^^ 
tmth dead and dying, I shall always take care-to-have ^^ the 
kitchen garden always filled with cabbages, lettuces, carrots, 
turnips, sorrel, chervil, and parsley. The whole physiognomy 
expressed so much mildness. 

1. Cloche. — 2. £tabli — 3. Boite. — 4. Approbatrice. — 5. Flotter. — 
6*" De son 6tat. — 7. Moi, je voudrais. — 8. JDiffSrer de. — 9. Se marier. 
— 10. Aimer mieux raster fiUe. — 11. Que ne suis-je. — 12. Int^gre. — 
13. Dont il faut V0US.--14. Tr^s rare. — 15. Fifere. — 16. Jeune homme. 
— 17. D^faut. — 18. Pour.— 19. User. — 20. En un rien de temps. — 
21. Itenomm§e. — 22. Valoir mieux. — 23. Ceinture dor6e. — 24. Pro- 
bable. — 25. D6chet. — 26. Bien du monde. — 27. On s'attendait qu'il y 
aniait beaucoup de mond& — 28. Jonch§. — 29. Soin d'avoir. 



THE PARTITIVE ARTICLE. 

'208. — ^Any Noun used in a partitive sense requires 
Du, de la, de V, des before it; but if an Adjective 
precedes the Noun, de alone is used, and repeated 
before each Adjective, if they should precede the Noun. 
Elle a des yeux bleus, de belles dents et des cheveux 
roux. She has blue eyes, fine teeth, and red hair. 



SOS KXKBCTSKS ON 

11 y a de bien joliea chosea darts ce romofL There 
are some very interesting passages in that novd. 

Hade bonnes et de mauvaisea heurea. He has his 
good and bad fits. 

BKMABKS, 

Ist — Sometimes Du, de la, de T, or de» is used befbte a Noon 
preceded by an Adjective, whcoi we want to call the attention to the 
Konn, or when the Noun and the Acyective are so doeely connected 
as to form bat one idea. 

VoUcL du veritable honneur, de la vraie po^fie, de la mime phUoaoplue. 
There is real honour, tme poetry, and sound philosophy. 

AcheUz-moi des petiU-pois. Buy me green peas. But we mmi 
say, AcheUz-moi de beaux petUs-pois, because petUs-pais is preceded 
by an Adjective. 

2nd. — A Transitive Verb used negatively, or both n^atively and 
interrogatively, takes De when the sense is really n^ative; but if the 
Noun IS modified by an Adjective or an incidental proposition, or if 
the interrogation is one of appeal, du, dela^deV^ dee, must be used. 

II fCy a pas de pays oH la ehasse soU plus belle qtCen Irkande. 
There is not a country in which, finer sport is to be had than in 
Ireland. 

// n^a pas des idees bien orthodoxes. His ideas are none of the most 
orthodox. 

N'av€z-vou8 pas de Viducation, du mirite et des talents? Comment 
pouveZ'Vous craindre de ne pa^ rSussir? Have you not education, 
merit, and talents ? How can you be afraid that you will not succeed? 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

That tailor sells ready-made^ clothes. He has money and 
credit, bo th-of- which ^ are at your service. It-is-enough-that- 
I-have-lent-him^ money, and* I will not go-bail-for-hiin.^ 
There-you-have-all-the-writing-materials;^ paper, pens, ini) 
and sealing-wax. The travellers who have luggage'^ must- 
get-it-registered® half an hour before their departure, None 
shall have vrit except ourselves and our friends. Has ht? 
any protectors? yes, he has very powerful-ones,^ You must 
have great regard^® (pi.) for him. She has little pleasing- 
ways- with-her.^^ Why does he keep^^ g^^^ people about 
him 1 Diet^^ and exercise are excellent physicians. I h*^® 
good i>ea.YS,Jine peaches, and beautiful grapes. 
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Have you noiM cheaper? I home no other. The man 
went away saying there was no answer. "We never aUow 
any abatement.^* He never carries money about ^^ him. He 
says he has given them no advice, but be-sure-he-has.^^ I, 
who have no nails in^"^ my shoes. She vxis uneasy at not 
receiving any news. But you, young lady, you have no 
excuse-to-plead.^® Her feelings are (she has no feelings) none 
of-the-noblest^® I have no money to squander-foolishly.2<> 
I have not sufficient funds to defray all expenses. Do not 
set^ them examples that are (Svhj.) pernicious. Do not 
listen to selfish 22 advice (pi.). Do not wish-fox^ fortime, 
but for health and wisdom. 

1. Tout £uts 2. Linnet Tantre. — 3. Je me contente de lui avoir 

pr6t^. — 4. Mais. — 5. Le cantionner. — 6. Voili tout ce qu'il vous 
faut pour gcrire. — 7. Bagage. — 8. Doivent le faire. inscrire. — 9. 
Puissants. — 10. Managements. — 11. Mani^res qui plaisent. — 12. 
Carder. — 13. K6gime. 14. Kabais. — 15. Sur. — 16. Soyez sdr que si 
— 17. A. — 18. Excuse. — 19. Bien relev^s. — 20. Depenser foUement. 
— ^21. Donner. — ^22. Int^ss^s. — 23. D&irer. 



PECULIARITIES OF CONSTRUCTION. 

209. — In general propositions, or before a part of 
the body, or a faculty of the mind, the French prefer 
the Definite Article to the Indefinite. 

La vie de Venfant est fort chancelarUe jusqu'a Vdge 
de troia ana. The life of a child is very precarious 
till the age of three. 

EUe a I'humeur gaie. She is of a gay disposition. 

Ce chirurgien n'a pas la main sure. This surgeon 
has not a steady hand. 

Before Nouns of weight, number, or measure, to 
denote the worth or cost of things, the French use 
the Definite, the English the Indefinite Article. 

Comhien I'once, le metre, la douzain^, le litre? How 
much an ounce, a yard, a dozen, a litre? 
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1st. — If no price is mentioned, we say, Ikaut une chambre cm 
mois. To take a room by the month. 

Ces fruits se vendent au panier. Those froits sell by the basket 

2nd. — ^With expressions of time, the price of admission to public 
places, the salary paid to persons. Par is more generally used than 
the Definite Article. 

n faut que Us chevaux aoient cibreuvia pliiaieura fois par jour. 
Horses must be watered sevend times a day. 

210. — " A " or " an " is not used after of before the 
person or thing reproached or admired, nor after of 
before fractional Nouns, nor after *'wliat" in exdama- 
tory sentences. 

That fool of a Charles, who has just told him thafc 
he was a bore. Get irribecUe de Charlea, qui vierU ds 
hii dire qv/U eat une acie. 

What an ass ! Quel due ! 

Give me a good quarter of a pound. Donnez-TTW^ 
un bon quart de livre. 

REMARKS. 

Ist. — " What,^^ in admirative sentences, is often rendered by fc» 
la, lea. 

La charmante perspective pour un valet / What a charming pros- 
pect for a servant ! 

2nd. — " TAe," meaning ** this," is rendered by ce, cet, cette. 
Cette femme ne aonge seulement pas d son danger. The woman 
does not so much as dream of her danger. 

211, — J. or an precedes, in French, the words "too," 
*' such," " half," '' so." 

Un trop grand feu havit la viande. Too great a 
fire scorches the meat. 

Eat'Ce une demi-once ou une once et demie gvHl 
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V0U8 faut? Is it half an ounce or an ounce and a half 
you want? 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

God desireth ^ not the death of a sinner, hut rather that 
he should-tum^ {Svhj.) and live (Stibj.), I consider the 
soul of a man without education as the marble in the quarry. 
A sailor's life has its fatigues and dangers. I like a lobster, 
I have a passion-for-pictures.^ An excess of application is 
bad-for-health,* so don't kill yourself 

She is-no-beauty,^ but she has a clear complexion,^ a well- 
proportioned body, and a lively-countenance.^ Polish- 
women® have a slender-waist,® a small and pretty foot, and 
fine hair (pi.)- The crane ^^ has a very long bill and neck. 
Geese and goslings behave- very-much-like ^^ ducks, but they 
have a more sober^^ look. 

Eggs' may-be-had^* at a shilling a dozen. He is paid so- 
much^* a page. Claret^^ costs three francs a bottle. Do 
you believe he can afford a guinea a day] We dined at so 
much a head. 

My rascal of a nephew. A scamp ^^ of a child. What a 
rascad of a steward ! What a gossip ^^ of an old woman ! 
He is a poor creature^® of a man. What a comical^® figure I 

The clock 20 strikes every quarter of an hour. Put each 
quarter of a pound in a piece ^i of paper. 

So slight a fault did not deserve so great a punishment. 
Why-do-you-tell-me 22 stick a thing] Stick a gift is too 
small a reward for so great a service. I fear he will sink 23 
{Svhj,) under so heavy a b\n:den.24 Where-could-there-be- 
found 25 80 idle a boy ? 

1. Vouloir, — 2. Se convertir. — 3. Passion des tableaux. r-4. Nuisible 
^ la santd. — 5. N'est pas belle. — 6. Teint. — 7. Physionomie piquante. 
— 8. Les Polonaises. — 9. Taille svelte. — 10. Grue. — 11. Ont ^ peu 
prfes les mdmes habitudes que. — 12. Grave. — 13. On trouve or on 
achate. — 14. A tant. — 15. Le Bordeaux. — 16. Fripon. — 17. Bavarde. 
—18. Esp%ca— 19. Dr61e.— 20. Pendule.— 21. Morceau.— 22. Pour- 
quoi me dire.— 23. Succomber. — 24. Charge. — 25. OH pourrait-on 
trouver. 
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CONSTRTICTiaN OF THE NOUN. 



ON THE PLURAL COMPOUND OF NOUNS AND COMPOUND 

ADJECTIVES. 

212. — In Compound Substantives, the Substantive 
and Adjective alone are variable. 

Ist. Compound Substantives, formed of two Nouns, 
generally take the sign of the plural, though both 
may reject it, or the plurality may rest on one of 
them alone. 

Un choU'fleur, a cauliflower, des chouahfieurs, 

Un colin-maillard, blind-man's buff, des colvnr 
maillard. 

Vn Hotel-Bieu, an hospital, des HStels-Diew. 

Un breche-dent, a gap-tooth person, des hreche-d^'f^' 

2nd. With regard to Substantives united by a 
Preposition, the first generally takes the sign of the 
plural, though both may take a plural form, if both 
admit of an idea of plurality. 

Une femme de chamhre, a lady's maid, des femiti^ 
de chambre. 

Un serpent a sonnettes, a rattlesnake, des serperds a 
eonnettes, 

EXCEPTIONS. 

Des coq-d-rdne, cock and bull stories. Des pied-d-terre, • 
momentary resting-place. Des tete-d-ieie, intendews between two 
persons face to face. 
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3rd. When a Compound Substantive is a Noun and 
in Adjective, both generally take the sign of the 
)lural. 

Un gentilhomme, a nobleman, des gentihhommea, 

EXCEPTIONS. 

Des grand^ mireSf des grand' tantes^ &c., when grande is abbreviated 
nto grand^, with an apostrophe, before a Femitdne Noun beginning 
xrith a Consonant. 

4th. When a Compound Substantive is a Verb, an 
Mverb, or a Preposition, joined to a Noun, the lattet 
done takes the sign of the plural, if it suggests an 
dea of plurality. 

Un avant'bras, a fore arm, des avant-hras. 

Un chasse-mouche, a fly-flap, des chasse-mouches. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

Un reveU-matin, an alarm clock, des reveU-matin. Un coupe-gorge, 
k cut-throat place, des coupe-gorge. Un chasse-mar^e, a coastme 
ngger, des chasse-marie, Un vol-au-vent, a pie of brains and forced 
neat, des vol-au-vent. 

5th. A Compound Substantive, formed of invariable 
3arts of speech, remains invariable. 

Des passe-passe, legerdemain. Des passe-partout, 
mss keys. Des pour-boire, gratuities, something fop 
me's self. 

6th. Nouns used Adjectively remain invariable when, 
3y ellipsis, they qualify another Noun, as des robes 
yrange, des fleurs ponceau, des couleurs aurore; but 
wse, ^carlate, and mordore (bronzed) have actually 
Decome Adjectives, and follow the rule of Adjectives. 
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7tL Adjectives used Adverbially, to qualify an 
Adjective or a Participle, remain invaiiabla 

JUgere et court-vitue, die aUait a grands pu. 
Nimble and short-coated, she was walking at a great 
rate. 

Du heurre nouveavr-battu. Butter newly churned. 

UneJUle nouveavrnie, a new-bom daughter. 

EXCEPTION. 

*' Frais '' is an exception. Une maiaon tauie fraiehe faite, a luraae 
qnite newly-built. Appartement Unit frais ddbor^, lodgings newiy 
painted and papered. Des roses toutes fratches euMies, roses freshly 
polled. 

8th. Proper names do not take the sign of the 
plural, unless they are used as common Nouns. 

Les deux Rousseau n'etaieiit point parents. The 
two Rousseaus were nothing to each other. 

Les Nerons sent les fieaux du genre humain. The 
Neros are the scourge of mankind. 

213. — The former of two English Nouns, noting the 
material of which a thing is made, becomes the last in 
French, and requires the Preposition de before it. 

An iron bar, une barre defer, A golden snuff-box, 
une tahatiere d'or. A feather bed, un lit de plume. 

214. — When " quelqu*un" " quelque chose/' " rkn" 
'^personne" or "a cardinal number," is followed by 
an Adjective or a Past Participle, put De before the 
latter 

II y eut mille homTnes de tues. There were a 
thousand men killed. 
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T a-lAl quelqu'un de malade chez vous? Is there 
anybody ill at home? 

II n*y a rien de pire qv!v/n diner froid, si ce n^est un 
diner rechauffi. There is nothing worse than a cold 
dinner, unless it is a dinner warmed up. 

TUBN INTO FRENCH. 

Waiter, what have you got for dinner? MuU(m-<ho!p^ 
2am6-chop, jt?orA;-chop, or vea^cutlet. Give me a silver fork, 
I do not like sted forks. Did he get^ at the Exhibition a 
gold, a silver, or a bronze medal ? I have no slate pencil. 
Which do you prefer, a coal or a wood fire 1 The school- 
master. The ftoarc^m^-schoolmaster.^ A dark-claret' siOo 
dress, trimmed-with* black ribbon. There are yet btlt two 
sheets worked<ifL^ There was a {i.e., one) great battle 
fought,^ Is-there-any-news ?7 There were several houseB 
burnt. There are several persons grow^ already. Something 
v/neocpected, something greaty something new. How many 
bottles are there broken ? 



1. Obtenu. — 2. Maitre de pension. — 3. Grenat fonc(. — 4. Relev^e 
de. — 5. Tiroes.-- e. livnge. — 7. Y a-t-il quelque chose de nouvean. 

215. — ^When the latter of two Nouns expresses the 
particular use, the purpose, the destination, the form 
or structure of the former, or what is accessory to it, 
the Preposition d is placed between them. 

Un fer d chevaZ, di, horse shoe. Un fusil h aiguiUe, 
a needle gun. De Vhuile d quinquet, lamp oil 

BEMARE. 

A 18 nsed in the same way before an Infinitive— 
Utie chambre a coucher, a sleeping apartment. Un fer d repasaer, 
a smoothing-iron. 

But if the second Noun expresses the constant or 
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actual use of the former, the condiments some dishes 
are made with, the perfumes entering into the com- 
position of some preparations, or some distinctive 
peculiarity of the first Noun, ou, d 2a^ d T, aux, 
should be used instead of iL 

Le Tnarchi a la volaUle, the poultry markeL De 
la soupe a la tortue, turtle soup. Donnez-moi de h 
pommade au jasmin, h la violette give me some 
jessamine and violet pomatum. 

KElfAKK. 

This consimction, d, au,d Uz, aux, is often rendered by ^^yri&k^ 
and a Noun, or an Adjective in ''ed," or Present Participle in '^ing,^ 

C*6taU un vieuscpetU monsieur au nez coupero9€, au visage gras, au 
menton double. He was a little copper-nosed, fikt-fiiced, double- 
chinned old gentieman. 

CP6tait une petite bossue au nez camus, d la mine refrognie. She 
was a littie humpbacked woman, with a snub nose and a frowning 
countenance. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

A double harrdled gun. A ^ovt-woolled^ cloth. A 
singed instrument. Four-ybo^^ animals. A double 
hladed^ penknife. Silver-hafted^ knives. 

What soup have you got? Vegetable soup, rice soup, ver- 
micelli soup, macaroni soup, and joecwg-soup-with-crusts.*^ 
Bring us sorrd soup, and order ^ a beefsteak with fried pota- 
toes, veal chops with mushroom,, a duck with green peas, and 
after that a cherry jam tart, meringues with cream and 
strawberry ice. 

The barber, a-taIl-lean-5aZc?-Aeac?ec?-man,7 with a shrewd- 
countenance'^ and a, prying^ look, ushered ^® him into a room 
where a strong-limbed,^^ long-armed, and broad-shouldered 
old man sab-by-the-fire-side-in-his^^ nightcap and slippers. 

He was a tall, spare ^^ man, i«;i^/i-an-olive-complexion,^* 
vnth deep-set ^^ eyes, dark and well-knitted ^^ eyebrows. He 
had 17 a broad brimmed, steeple-c?roiwiec?-hat,^^ with an old* 
fashioned,^^ long skirted^ sky-blue coat. 
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He summoned-to-his-presence^o j^jg trustiest alguazil — a- 
gaunt-hiingry-^o^in^-varlet.2^ He was a weasel -/aced,^^ 
spider-legged^^ varlet,^ supple and insinuating. The old 
man was leading two children, the one a little chubby- 
cJieekedy^ curlj-headed, black-eyec? boy, and the other a little 
pale-yaced, hlue^ed, fair-haired girl. 

1. Poil court. — 2. Quatre pattes. — 3. Lame. — 4. Manche. — 5. De 
la purge aux croutons. — 6. Conunandez. — 7. Un grand maigre it t§te 
chauve. — 8. Physionomie rus^ — 9. Curieux. — 10. Faire entrer. — 11. 
Membra. — 12. ^tait assis au coin du feu en. — 13. Sec. — 14. Oliv^tre. 
— 15. Enfonc^ — 16. Joints. — 17. Porter. — 18. Chapeau pointu. — 19. 
Antique. — 20. Fit venir devant lui. — 21. Un grand maigre ^ I'air 
vorace. — ^22. A la figure de fouine. — 23. Aux jambes de fuseau. — 24. 
Drdle.— 25. Joufflu. 



ON THE POSSESSIVE. 

216. — ^The English Possessive is rendered, in French, 

t)y De, du, de la, de V, des, etc. ; ct, au, a la, aux; 

celui or celle de, ceux or celles de; chez, 

A woman's voice is generally clearer than a man's. 
La voix desfemmes est ordinairement plus claire que 
celle des hommes. 

I shall hlow that vUlain's brains out. Je brAlerai 
la cervelle a ce coquin. 

Chez un chapelier de Paris. At a Paris hatter's. 

TURN INTO FRENCH. 

Everybody's (de) business is nobody's business. Man's 
life seldom reaches-above-a^ hundred years. In-tbe-sight^ 
of God, man's strength is^ weakness, mart's wisdom is folly, 
man's hopes are vanity. The /oars * protperity becomes hia 
destruction.^ Do you know those who stand- for ^ the 
slieriff's office? 

Don't pull that horses (d) bridle ; you will make him rear. 
Render unto Csesar that which is Cctsar^s. Are they going 
to cut off that onarCs leg? Are you goiug to cut that child! s 
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hair? Have yon torn that lad* 8 coat? Whose carriages are 
these — ^the Kin^s, the Qtieen% or the Prmosiit Whose 
horses are these — the officer^ a or the generaXi f 

J and 8 fam, is prettier than^ Gha/rloUda, Are these children 
yours or yonr hrothev'a? — No, they are the capUMa, We 
drank yonr health and your aistei's. 

Call at the povMerei^a and the greengrooev^ a. I com^ from 
Miss D'a, I left the parcel at Longman's, the bookaeUer. 
He has placed his son in-sLSiHUtamm/a^f^oe.^ 

1. Ne 8'6fcend ga^re an-ddll de. — 2. Anx yenx. — 3. Cest.— 4 
Insensd — 5. Buina — 6. Briguer. — 7. Que celni.— 8. ChezTm&YaaS, 



COLLECTIVE NOUNS. 

217, — ^When a Collective General includes as a 
Collective Unity the whole of the persons spoken of, 
the Verb is used in the singular. 

Larmie des infideles fat entieremeTvt defante. The 
army of the infidels was entirely routed. 

La moitie des humains rit de Vautre moiti4. One 
half of mankind laughs at the other. 

U'iie douzaine de ce livre vous coutera tard, A dozen 
copies of the work will cost you so much. 

218. — A Collective Partitive, followed by a Noun 
in the plural, requires a Plural Verb, if the Plural 
Noun which follows the Collective is the ruling idea 
in the mind. 

Une partie des infideles y furent tues. A part of 
the infidels were killed. 

La rtioitie de mes pommes sont gdtees. One-half 
of my apples are spoiled. 

Utw douzaine de livres etaient epars sur une tahU* 
A dozen of books lay scattered on a table. 
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TUBN INTO FBENCOO. 

The mitUitfide have neither the talent of judging nor that- 

of^ doubting. The-many^ ore only fit ^ to-be-led* or driven- 

Happy the people who a/re governed by a wise King ! The 

famUy are coming to-settle^ in our neighbourhood. That 

mvltiiude o/ children bewUder-me,^ 

The greater part of these houses are built half in bricks 
and half in wood. The Senate was divided; most qf them 

were of opinion that . A part of the goods ^ ham been 

damaged. In the world, we see many a rogue cheatirig^ one 
another. Have not a hundred soldiers just arrived 1 Did 
not somje-forty^ children die with hunger ? Did not a dozen 
of workmen come-iov^^ money? 

1. Celui de. — 2. Le Vulgaire. — 3. Bon. — 4. Ase laisser mener. — 
5. S'^blir.— 6. Me toumer la t^te. — 7. Marchandises. — 8. Se duper. 
—9. Une qnaraDtame. — 10. Demander, 



FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITIONS. 



UKPOKIXST "KFUKVE. 



Befere tnzkslaiinz any of Ume Cosnpontuos. tiie wtiHlfnt should 
rod the tbeocy of the roles pomted oat by the mmibers in psr- 
entheses. as ihey are the key shoving how to render the pasn^ 
These <x4npositions &hciild be oomme&oed as soon as the LufinitiiTe 
CoDstraction has been mastered. 



HENRY THE FOURTH. 

Hexrt the (207) Focbth bad a son, who was very wild, and 
so free with the people that tbey (190) called lum 'Hsarj; 
and we are told (135) that be was sometimes called Mad-cap 
Prince of Wales. He played many pranks in bis youth, and 
gave his father, as may be supposed, much trouble. I shall 
(90^ relate one of his tricks 

Amonc his riotous comj\anions, there was one (145) named 
Sir tToh!i Falstatf. ;\ great, fat, good-humoured fellow, whom 
ho lovt\l lv::<T than the rest ; this old fellow spent (81) all 
his time iu ^oo"^ eating,^ drinking, and making merry; and 
as he could amuse by his jests and- stories, the Prince did 
not remse ^S-» to ass^x^iate with him. 

One eveniuij when^ thev were drinkinjo: together, with 
several other riotous eom}>anions, the old rogue proposed 
that they should go (Subj.) and (7) rob some travellers 
who were travellinix from Rochester to London: to this 
profK^sition (154) the Prince ought to have (18) objected, 
but, as he thought it was only a joke, he consented (146). 

So they all went out (82) and met the travellers, whom 
they fell upon and robbed of all their money. They returned 

1 Tho Prepoaitiona a, de, or en should be repeated before every Verb. 

* Tho PoHBessive Adjectives, like the Article, mast be rei)eated before every Noon. 

3 " When," referring to an expression of time, as the "day when," the "moment 
when," the "minute when,' "hardly when," " scarcely when," is rendered by ?•«» 
cu, It alors. 
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again^ to London, and went into a tavern, where they ordered 
a good supper and plenty of wine, wliich was^ to be paid 
for^ with the money (177) they had stolen. 

The travellers, who were in the greatest fright at the dis- 
agreeable meeting, ran away and hid themselves, lest they (3) 
should be killed as well as robbed. Do not imagine, how- 
ever, they remained long concealed; for-^ as soon as they 
thought the danger was over, they turned about and followed 
the thieves, to {26) see which road they took. 

The Prince and his rakish associates little dreamed of 
pursuit; but the travellers, who were not such cowards as 
to stay long in their hiding-place, pursued them closely, until 
they saw {Suhj.) them enter a tavern, which some remained to 
guard, whilst the others went to get assistance from the sheriff. 

On hearing the story, the sherijff took a party of men, and 
hastened to arrest the criminals. How great must have {^2) 
been his surprise, when he entered the room where the cul- 
prits (140) were at supper, to find the King's son one of the 
most boisterous of the assembly ! 

At first he did not know what to do, for no one durst 
charge the King's son with robbery (155); still, for the sake 
of justice, he thought it wisest to take them all before the 
judge. When the judge heard of it, his astonishment was 
greater than the (216) sheriff's. 

After the prisoners were brought^ before him, he addressed 
the Prince thus — "I am both® sorry and surprised to see 

' 4 Do not mistake revenir for retoumer; the former means, to come hack; and the 
lattOT to go back. 

Je retfieru de ehex Zut, et il sepassera bien du temps avant quefy retoume. 
s "Tc &e," denoting a fatore action as likely or intended to be, is rendered hy 
devoir, 

6 "/'or" is not expressed in French after payer^ to pay for; vendre^ to sell for; 
demandeTy to ask for; acheterj to bay for; chercher^ to look for; attendre, to wait for; 
and ddsirer^ to wish for. It is eroressed by cherc^ier^ with the following Verbs: — "To 
go for," oMer chercher; "to send for," envoyer chercher; "to come for," venir cfiercher. 

7 ^^jFor" meaning "because," or "on this account," is rendered by car; and by 
JPoWt when it denotes purpose, and means ^* intended fir.'" 

• Porter^ ttpporter; mmer\ ammer^ to bring, to take. The two first are applied to 
objects or beings who have no power of locomotion and must be carried ; the two 
latter are applied to persons or animals. Keeping this distinction in yiew, porter and 
mener indicate the transfer of the object, person, or animal from the place where we 
are to another place : whereas amener and apporter express the transfer from a placo 
where we are not, to a place where we are. 

9 ^^Both," followed by "antZ," is usually ei^ressed by et when emphatioally ex- 
pressed; if not, et may be omitted. 
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jour HigfanesB in sach^^ bad oompanj; however, out of 
respect for voor father, I will not send yea to prison witii 
the others, but I will go in the momiDg and aoqoaint the 
KiDg of your misconduct" 

This speech so incensed Hany, that what do yon think he 
did? He raised his (162) hand in a violent fniy and gave 
the old judge a b ix (155) on the ear. Thereupon the judge 
ordered him (29) to be (Subj.) taken immediately to prison, 
fbr lia\nng (2) been daring enough to (26) insult the law, hj 
(4'j) strit^ing one of its officers. 

When the old man informed (86) the £ang how he had 
acted, the King praised him, and niade the Prince ask for 
pardon. Harry, who by this time was rather cooler, saw 
how much he was to blame, so (141) he willingly confessed 
his fault, and humbly begged the judge to forgive him, which 
(186) the old man did. 

This noble action so delighted the King, that he said—'' I 
am a happy King to have so (211) honest a judge, who was 
not afraid to send my son to jail ; but I am a happier father 
to have so good a son, who is not ashamed to acknowledge bis 
fault, and submit himself to the laws that he had offended." 

We have s[X)ken enough of Harry* s bad conduct ; we shall 
(90) now see how he afterwards became one of the best (109) 
Kings that ever reigned (Subj.) in England. It happened 
one day that his fe,ther, whilst on his death-bed, fell asleep; at 
that moment the Prince passed through the room, and seeing 
his father lying with his eyes shut, he thought he was dead. 

Doubtless, he was (82) grieved at (37) his loss, but not so 
much as a dutiful child ought to have (18) been; for, seeing 
the crown on a cushion by the side of the King, he put it on 
his own head and walked off, believing nobody had a better 
right to wear it than himself. 

The King, who was only dosing, awoke a few moments 
after, and missing the crown, inquired of (to) those around 
him who had removed it. When he heard who it was, he 
sent to tell (to) the Prince that he wished to speak with (to) 
him. The Prince, annoyed at having (2) shown so much 
precipitancy, returned, carrying the crown submissively in 
his hand. 

10 ^*Such" before an Adjective is expressed by tL 
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Wlien he was near the bedside^ he knelt down, and laying 
the crown on the pillow, listened to his dying father, who, 
chiding him for (of) his impatience, said — '^ As I am so ill 
you probably will not have long to wait; but, be assured, 
whenever the crown £bi11s to your lot, you will find more 
(196) pain than pleasure in (to) wearing it. 

"For," added he, " a King must be a (the) father to his 
people, and feel for all even as a father does for his children." 
The Prince, with tears in his eyes (for he was really penitent), 
besought forgiveness for the past, assuring (to) his ^ther 
that he neither wished for his death nor to be a King in his 
stead 

Furthermore, he promised, should he become (98) King, to 
watch over the comfort and happiness of those under his 
charge. The dying King delighted to hear his son talk so 
virtuously and wisely, forgave him for the past, and shortly 
alter breathed his last. 

The Prince then became (82) Bang, and, remembering 
what he had promised, resolved to amend his ways, and 
to behave with dignity and prudence* This wonderful 
revolution struck every one with surprise ; but Falstaff and 
his undeserving companions, counting upon the friendship of 
the Prince, only laughed at the news, and they even looked 
upon one another as the future legislators of the kingdom. 

If the unruly and dissolute were full of joy and hope, all 
the wise and quiet folks were greatly alarmed at the prospect 
of a King, wicked, turbulent, and licentious ; but none was 
more frightened than the old judge about whom we have 
just (25) spoken, and who had thrown (24) the Prince into 
prison for having (2) given him a blow. 

The day bf the coronation took place ; lords and ladies, 
churchmen 'and commoners — in fact, all who could gain 
admittance-— came to pay their respects to the new monarch. 
Amongst the crowd were seen (135) Falstaff and the magis- 
trate, the one expecting great favour from his jovial master, 
the other foreboding an unpleasant interview. 

But each of them was in the wrong, for the King, in a 
loud voice, said — " If, when Prince, I had to sleep ^^ a night 

11^ I had to sleep, fai m h pauer. Do not miatake se coucher for dormir: the former 
•llodes to the place we sleep in; the latter denotes the act of sleeping. 
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on straw, because I was foolish enough to (26) let my passion 
get the better of my good sense, I will not^ now that I am 
King, disdain to hear what the judge who condemned me 
has to sav in his defence." 

" The kindness of my Sovereign," replied the judge, **in- 
syiires mc with courage to speak, and convinces me that your 
Majesty will be pleased to say that I only fulfilled my duty.*' 

*' Yes," exclaimed the King, " I do say sa Thou art an 
upright man, and it would be injustice not to bestow on 
thee the i-eward (177) thy probity has so well merited. For, 
since thou wast undaunted enough to put the law in force 
against thy master, I am sure (177) I can depend on thee; 
therefore, I make thee Lord Chief Justice of England." 

Then, turning to Falstaff and the others, he said — " Be- 
gone out of my fiight; you led (84) me astray; you en- 
couraged me to commit faults, and to forget the respect I 
owed to my father and my subjects. You did (84) more; 
you persuaded (84) me to act in a way by no means hononr- 
able. For such counsel you miffht (94) expect to suffer; 
but, no : I will not punish you, because I was not less to 
blame than yourselves, and because* I cannot help feeling 
some ref^ard for those of whose (178) society I was once 
fond. Nevertheless, I will have nothing more to do with 
you; so away! I long to be rid of such bad councillors." 



NOTES EXPLICATIVES. 



HENRY THE FOURTH. 

Wild, itourdi or turbulent Free, familier. Mad-cap Prince of 
Wales, VecerveU Prince de Galles. Many pranks, bien des tours. 
Translate: And gave, as may be supposed, much trouble to his 
father. Tricks, malice or espieglerie. 

Eiotous, de debauche. A great, fat, good-humoured fellow, «» 
grand et gros gaillard de bonne humeur. Could amuse, amusait. To 
associate with, de se Vassocier, Objected to, repousser. So they all 
went out. Us partirent done tous. Robbed of, a qui Us voUrenU 

♦ See foot-note 27, page 232. 
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To order, commander. And plenty of wine, et du vin en ahond- 
ance. Translate : The travellers, to whoni this disagreeable meeting 
(rencontre) had caused the greatest fear, &c. Ran away, prendre 
la fuite, a^enfuir. Lest, de peur de. Turned about, revinrent aur 
leura pas. Rakish, diseolus. Little dreamed of pursuit, s^attend- 
aient peu a itre poursuivis. Such cowards as to, assez poUrons p(mr. 
Closely, de prla. On hearing the story, a ce r€ciL A party of, 
quelques. How great must have been, combien dut itre grande. To 
charge with, accvMr de. For the sake of^ dans VintSrSt de. It 
wisest, qu^U serait plus sage. To take, conduire. Heard of it, en 
entendii parler. Brought, amenes. Both, a lafois. Out o^ par. 
In the morning, and acquaint the King, demain cJiez le rot, et 
Vinformerau 

Of its ofScers, un des ojkiersy de cttte mSme lot. How he had 
acted, de la maniire dont il avait agi. Made the Prince, commanda 
an. By this time, dans ce. moment. Rather cooler, phis calme. 
Whilst on his deathbed, fell asleep, s'endormit sur son lit de mort. 
To pass through, traverser. 

Lying, reposer. With his (see Rule 162, and foot-note, page 156). 

Walked oflP, s^en alter. Had a better right to wear it than him- 
self, n^avait plus que lui le, &c., &c. Dosmg, assoupi. Missing, ne 
trouvant plus. To ^inquire o^ demander a. Around him, qui 
Ventouraieni. Had removed it, s'en itait empari. Heard, sut. Re- 
turned, carrying the crown submissively in his hand, rapporta 
humblement la couronne. As I, Je. You, gtte vous. Whenever, 
lorsque. Falls to your lot, vous icherra en partage. In, a. A father, 
2e ptre. And feel for all, even as a father does, et quHl ressente pour 
tous ce qu^6prouve un pire, &c. 

With, page 156, foot-note. In his, aux. Stead, place. Further- 
more, en outre. Comfort, bien-Stre. Under his charge, gwi lui 
€taient confi^s. Remembering, se souvenant de. To mend his ways, 
de se corriger. Undeserving, indignes. At the, de tette. Unruly, 
dirigUs. Conmioners, les bourgeois. In fact, everybody that could 

fet admittance, enfin, tous ceux qui purent obtenir ditre admis. 
*a.j their respects, rendre leurs devoirs. I had to sleep, J*ai eu a 
passer. In, pour. To inspire with courage, encourager. That your 
Majesty will be pleased, quHl plaira a, &c. I only fulfilled, Je n^ai 
fait que remplir. Bestow on thee, Vaccorder. Undaunted, hardi. 
To put the law in force, user de la loi. Depend, compter. In a 
way by no means, dune manure rien moins que. So away I ainsi 
retirez-vous. I long, il 7ne tarde. 
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JOHN LOUNGER. 

Young (206) John LouNaiSB was a meny lad, but so ksy 
that he would (82) never put his (162) hand to any business 
during his father's life. H[is father was a^^ locksmith, alwajB 
at the forge and the anviL But^^ the boy was not to be in- 
duced, either by example, or threats, or entreaties to handle 
the hammer or the file. Shears and pincers frightened (81) 
him; and, having (6) once or twice pinched his finger in the 
vice, he ever after shunned (82) it with abhorrence. He used 
to loiter here and there about the streets, dressed in his 
&ther^s left-off and tattered clothes, and would stand (91) 
for^* hours together on a bridge, amusing himself (36) by 
spitting on the water, and watching the eddies made by the 
current. 

His father, who was waxing old, was much grieved at (of) 
his sloth, and would (91) often admonish him, saying — ^'^ Jack, 
my boy, how can you hope to thrive, if you idle your time 
away so, running to and fro like a vagrant? What will 
become of you when I am (93) in my grave? What resourees 
will you have when you must (93) shift for yourself? Ix>ok 
at all my fellow- workmen's sons; are they not seen (135) to 
work steadily from morning till night? and are you not as 
strong as they?" But this was of no avaiL John was deaf 
to the most pathetic remonstrances. Neither his father nor 
any mediator was able to move him. 

When the honest mechanic died, he left (to) his boy to 
the value of twenty pounds, English money. After the 
burial, and when the first burst of sorrow was ovey, John 
began to muse on the way of making the best of his stock of 
cash. "Now," thought he, "I am forsaken and bereft of 
support. I must bid farewell to idleness, and bestir myself. 
Too late I feel the wisdom of my father's and his friends' ad- 

12 Cduirci dait un serrvrier^ and not itait serruriery because the latter expression 
Is used in a restricted sense. 

13 Bui the boy toot not to be induced; an actiye construction: But neither example, nor 
threats, nor entreaties could induce the boy, &c. 

" "/br," meaning " during," is rendered by pendant or durante with this differ- 
ence that the former involves intervals of supension, whereas the latter denote* 
ooQttnnal duration. 
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vice. Let me consider whether there is aught that I can 
(Svij.) do with little trouble. PaintiDg, music, and poetry 
claim more exertions than (196) I am prone to make. The 
law I have no taste for (154); I could never contrive to prove 
that white is black and black white. 

''I hate physic. If I turn soldier, besides reckoning the 
necessity of fighting, which is a very unpleasant one, I must 
submit to numberless toils and hardships — ^now shrinking 
with the biting cold, now sweating in the burning heat, now 
sunk oyer my ancles in miry marshes. No ; I have not the 
warlike spirit of my cousin Tom, who served under General 
Reckless^ and who was slain in a battle fought against the 
Chinesa Poor cousin Tom ! he has been dead (78) theae 
two years. He preferred roaming (2) abroad to staying here 
with his parents and relations. He left the country six years 
ago to seek for adventures. He at last enlisted at Gibraltar, 
and had been (79) eighteen months in the army when he waB 
kiUed. 

" Had he^^ been (108) of a character less bustling and fiery, 
or less fond of wandering, he had (92) perhaps reached (39) a 
good old age ; whereas his rashness brought him to an untimely 
end. A (209) sailor's life also has its fatigues and dangers. 
How many a^^ storm-beaten vessel, *bome on swelling waves, 
with her sails shred by the wind, has split on rocks, or has 
(jpl,) been wrecked on distant or unknown shores, or has {pL) 
been caught among the icy mountains of the frozen sea, and 
(pi) stuck there for ever!^^ No; I swear it shall never be 
my lot to be a seaman, if I can help it. Let such as prefer 
glory to ease rush into peril, and exhaust their strength with 
fiitigues. I am for a quiet life. Upon the whole, I think 
ih&t trade will suit me better than anything else." 

He had scarce made up his mind when^^ he sprang (82\ 

15 Had he, i «., if he had, &c. : or less fond, i. «., or if he had had, &o.— the Oonjuno- 
llon si, in sach or similar constmctions, must always be expressed in French. 

1^ How many a storm-beaten vessel has split Combien de navires battus par It 
tmp&e se wnt brisSs. ».. i. j 

The construction of any phrase in which comJnen forms a part of the subject does 
not depend on comMen, but on the word which follows the Preposition de. 

17 Do not mistake h jamais for pour jamais. The former expression is stronger 
than the latter. Un homme est pei'du a jamais, when it is absolutely impossible for 
>iim to rise from his abjectedness; il est perdu pour jamais^ if it is only believed that 
ia3 will not rise again. — Dubuc. 

^8 See Note 3, page 220. 
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from his cludr, bmsbed his coat, battened it, put his hat od,^ 
and sallied forth, looking about him, as he strode along the 
streets, in search of a little shop that might soit his pnrpose. 
At length he found a Yeiy small (145) one that hit Lis 
fancy. It looked very neat. It was almost square, beiDg 
(having) twelve feet long by (201) eleven wide, with a little 
back shop. This is the very thing I want, said he to himseli 
He entered (in) the adjoining shop, which was oocapied 
by a barber — a tall, lean, bald-headed man, with a shiewd 
countenance and a prying look, and b^ged to be directed to 
the owner of the house. 

This (154) the barber did not do before he had (3) asked 
him a great many questions, and (3) related to hun a isv 
particulars about the last tenant of the shop, Mr. Pane, & 
(207) glazier, whose wife kept three cats, because she vas 
afraid of mice; and he added, by-the-by, that mice were 
swarming there, being allured by a cheesemonger^s shop. 
He knew that better than any one, because it was ten years 
since he first came to reside there. At length he gave him 
the landlord, Mr. Sulky's, address; and, in conduaioD, 
begged leave to assure (to) his future young neighbour that 
his comb and razor were (92) always at his service. And 
when John was about to leave him, he detained him to say 
that, should anybody call to (26) see the shop, he would 
deter him from applying to the landlord. 

As soou as John could get rid of this talkative fellow, he 
repaired in haste to the house of the landlord, which stood in 
a by-street not far from thence. He knocked at the door, 
which was (82) opened by a pretty servant-maid. " Is Mr. 
Sulky at home?" he inquired of her. "Yes, sir. Please to 
walk in." And leading him through a narrow passage, she 
came to a parlour door, which she half opened, and peeping 
in, she said — " There is a gentleman without, who wants (94) 
to speak to you, sir." — "Let him come in," said a hoarse, 
rough voice; and John was accordingly ushered into the 
room, where a gruff-looking old man sat by the fire-side in 
his nightcap and slippers. 

A child stood beside him, with a large slice of bread and 

19 On, with clothes, garments, or any wearing apparel, is not expressed in 
French. 
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butter in its right hand, and in its left a piece of string, with 
a ball strung to the end of it, for a kitten to play with ; while 
a poodle, that had been (79) gnawing (15) a bone, slunk 
away with it (156) under the sideboard. The old gentleman 
bent an angry look on John, and said, with a frown, " Well, 
sir, what do you want?" The latter, somewhat startled at 
this ungentle reception, stammered out, "Sir, you have a 
shop to let ?" — " I have, indeed," said the landlord, smooth- 
ing his brow. " I have just (25) seen it ; I come thence, and 
I wish (94) to know the terms." — "Oh! sit down, young 
man ; pray, sit down. So, then, you wish to take it?" — " Yes, 
sir, if the rent be not too high." — "Oh! it (168) is only 
twenty pounds a year. That 's not too high a price, is (173) 
it ?"— " Why,20 I don't think 'tis {Svhj.) very cheap," said 
John ; " however, I'll take it." 

" But, then, the first quarter must be (Suhj.) paid before- 
hand, as I have not the pleasure of knowing you ." 

"Say no more,"^ interrupted John (44), drawing a five pound 
bank-note from his pocket. Mr. Sulky, seeing him (29) 
comply so readily with his demand, wished he (3) had 
exacted more. He said that he had two nicely-furnished 
rooms to let, in the same house, that he could dispose of 
on moderate terms, and he should be very glad if he would 
hire either or both. " Neither, at present," said John, " but 
later I trust I shall be able (3) to take them. In the mean- 
time, can I board in your house?" — "To be sure, you (147) 
can," answered Mr. Sulky. " It will cost you forty pounds 
a year — that is, ten pounds a quarter, or three pounds six 
shillings and eightpence a month, payable in advance." 

" "Very well," said John, laying down three sovereigns and 
two crown pieces on the table. The landlord counted the 
money, returned the change, and said, " Will you begin to- 
day 1 "— " I will. At what o'clock do you dine ?' '— " At four 
o'clock, my dear sir; and we are so punctual, that, the 
moment the clock strikes, the dinner is served up." — " Very 
well, I shall be back five minutes to four." — " Do," said the 
old man ; " I shall apprise Mrs. Sulky of your coming. We 

-® " Why,'" as an expletive or emphatical particle, is expressed by mais^ tiens, dame, 
eomment, surUmt, eh btai. 

^ ^^More,"" ending a negative sentence, is generally, though not always, expressed 
\fj daxKmtage. 
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am to hiivo roast beef, a veal and ham pie, the remains of a 
leg of mutton, with potatoes and spinage, and a sodden 
sheep's h(«id. Do you like sheep's headt" — "Not very 
much," i-etumcd John, "nor spinage either; bat no matter; 
I like Ixicf and potatoes, so it will make amends. I rejoice 
to see that I am not likely to starve in your house, if yoa 
give me the Kamc fiire every day. Good bye, sir." 

John hiKl now eleven pounds thirteen shillings and £ra^ 
ponce h'ft, to fit up his shop with. His next step, there- 
fon%-2 on (45) leaving Mr. Sulky, was to lay it out in* 
^InflRos, bottles, tea-pots, milk- pots, sugar-basins, cops, 
siiuot^rH, and other fine earthenware. These (154) he piled 
u)) in u wide, open basket, putting the crockery undermost; 
and the glnsses uppermost He t^en placed the basket at 
hin foot, and sat down on a stool, thrui^t his (162) hands in 
his ]>ockots, and leaned his back against the wall, in expec- 
tation of customers. As he sat in this posture, with^ his 
eyes on the basket^ he fell into a long and entertaining 
tniin of thoughts, for the mind of the idle does not always 
])art:iko of the drowsiness of their limbs. 

Now,*-^'' it hapi>ene(] that there was a slit in the partition, 
Hiui his iiKiuisitive next-door neighbour having crept close to 
tljo wninsoot, and having lent an attentive ear, overheard Jolin, 
wl»o ilivl not snspoct he was (Suhj.) within hearing of anybody, 
US lio tnlkod to himself in the following manner: — "Tlus 
Kiski't of mine cost me a little more than (197) eleven 
po\nul8, at nrittlo's, the wholesale merchant. It is all I have 
oil tvirth. 1 havo no other resources, not even a penny left. 
\\\\{ I don't oaiv. I shall quickly make twenty pounds of 
it hv (\i)) st»llin«; it in retail. I hope so, and may reasonably 
oxpoot it. It is impossible that it can (Subj.) be otherwisft 
Thoso twonty pounds will, in a very little while, rise tofortyj 
whioii. of ooui*so, will amount in time to eighty; and the 
( 1 IK^) largor my capital is, the faster it will increase. I do 

^ In V'lvnoh, c<9t rourqujt most bo placed at the beginning of a sentence, orof * 

•' Ni»o Noti* of nilo IW. 

*' " .Vi'«'" \h ivi\i!ortHl by or, vrhon it expresses a connection between two Propc«i- 
liouH, (II whtoh oHAolt commonly introduces aa inference from, or an e^lanatioo 
of, Uio |uxHHKilii|t lYopoaltiou. 
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not doubt (126) but eighty pounds will make (Svhi) two 
hundred in a short time. 

" As soon as, by this means, I am (93) master of two hun- 
dred pounds, I shall lay aside my trade of a glassman, and 
turn haberdasher. I shall, of course, take a larger shop, and 
remove from that cursed barber, who seems to me ihe greatest 
babbler that I ever (109) knew, and who might be sumamed 
the Figaro of London. I shall then no longer hear either 
that tedious fellow or (119) the peevish and covetous Mr. 
Sulky — 9, (207) double pleasure, to get away at once ftoitt a 
neighbourhood and a landlord that are alike disagreeable ; for 
I hat» as much as despise (152) gossips and misers. I shall 
now sell needles (208), pins, thread, cotton, tape, thimbles, 
scissons, gloves, and so forth, until I have {Subj,) cash enough^ 
to become a jeweller, and deal in diamonds, pearls, gold and 
silver trinkets, and precious stones of every species. 

" This will make me acquainted with people of the highest 
tank and standing in the world, to attract whom I shall 
bffve no other articles than valuable and fashionable ones. 
When I have (93) thriven thus far, I shall begin to lead a 
happy life, and make a (some) noise in the kingdom. Every 
foreign country from the Baltic to the Mediterranean will 
supply my luxury. France, Spain, and Portugal will furnish 
me with their wines; Russia with her furs. Nay, ships, 
laden with the treasures of the Indies, will bring me their 
tributes. I shall be very particular about my dress ; weai? 
the finest li^en; my coat, waistcoat, and trousers will always 
be of the nicest cut, and after the newest fashion. 

" I shall be careful in the choice of my tailor, bootmaker, 
hatter, and hosier ; for I have often heard that people (1901 
admire the gaudy more than the worthy. He who (167J 
is well dressed is sure to command respect, however (116] 
ill-bred he may be, and whatever faults he may have, which 
(186) is lucky ; for we (190) can adorn our persons at less 
expense than our minds. The number of my fn^nds, both 
sexes, will increase with my fortune. A great cause of 
friendly feeling towards a man or woman, and compliance 
■with his or her humour, are the riches which he or she 

» Asset Ttaat be plftoed IftfDM ib& AdjeettTe, Hie Futiolple, or fhe Adfttl), md 
not after, as in Engush. 
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enjoys. The rich, how vicioas soever (116) they may be, 
find kind brethren in all those who surround them. 

" I shall not yet stop there, nor (119) shall I give up my 
trade, so long as there remains (93) anything to be done (14). 
"When I have got (93) together as much wealth as I can 
{Subj.) wish- for, amd^ have (93) made myself master of at 
least a hundred thousand pounds, I shall make a purchase of 
the finest house I shall be able to find, with lands and farms, 
a park and orchard. In short, I shall set myself on the 
footing of a lord. And who knows but I may become one 
(147)1 And then, for many a mile round, whenever any 
traveller inquires, (93) 'Whose meadows are thesal'— 
' Lord (206) Lounger^s,' will be the answer. * Whose nelds 
are those?' — 'Lord Lounger's.' 'Whose castle is th^r— 
'Lord Lounger's.' Always 'Lord Lounger's!' Just like 
what I have read in the story of ' Puss in Boots.' 

*' I shall have my apartments fitted up (22) in the daintiest 
manner that fancy can (109) devise. The floors, wainscots, 
shutters, and blinds will be made of precious wood, such as 
mahogany, rosewood, and ebony. The hinges, bolts, locks, 
and keys, which are everywhere of common iron and brass, 
will be made of the purest polished steel, inlaid with gold. 
Ivory and marble will be lavished on all sides; and silk, 
muslin, satin, and velvet, skilfully interwoven, will dazzle 
the eye with the gayest colours. Let me not forget the 
ceilings, which will be sky-blue, studded with golden stars, 
and here and there a purple cloud. Methinks I am taking 
a survey of my mansion as it has just been (25) made ready 
to receive me. Driving in at the gate, and crossing the 
courtyard, my coachman pulls up at a flight of steps. 

" Before the footman has (117) time to ring the bell, the 
doors are thrown open. I alight from my carriage, and 
enter (in) a hall paved withes marble, and adorned with 
pillars and statues. Having slowly ascended the staircase, 
leaning on a balustrade beautifully carveyi, I pause on the 
landing-place, to take breath awhile. Passing through the 
antechamber, I nod to a crowd of lackeys, who, aware of my 

27 Quand, lorsque, parce que^ comme, &c., are replaced by que in the second membef 
of a sentence. 

28 " With," denoting union or conjunction, is e^ressed by avec, bat when it denotes 
cause or means, it is rendered by de. 
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coming, stand on each side of my way, and bow to me 
respectfully. I might (94) make (23) them bend the knee, 
but this were being (2) rather haughty. I blame a (209) 
man proud to^^ his inferiors. He may awe them into 
obedience, not into love. Now I think of it, shall my 
livery be blue and silver, or scarlet and gold? That's a 
material point. But I shall settle that by-and-by. 

"I come to the dining-room (215), hung round with magni- 
ficent tapestry, exhibiting flowers and fruits in glowing and 
natural hues. The table, covered with the choicest meats 
and most exquisite wines, provokes hunger and thirst. The 
cloth and napkins are whiter than snow; the glasses, salt- 
cellars, pepper-casters, mustard-pot, oil and vinegar-cruets, 
and decanters, of the purest crystal; the knivas, forks, and 
spoons curiously wrought, and the plates of glittering china. 
What a (210) pleasure for me, who (176) have so long fed on 
brown bread, coarse meat, stale fish, and the sour apples that 
I stole from our neighbour Plumtree's orchard, to behold 
loaves made of the finest flour of new-ground wheat! 

"I sit down to breakfast; and though I am (117) both 
hungry and thirsty, yet, for appearance* sake, and in order 
to impress my attendants with a sense of my dignity, I check 
myself, drink little of that excellent wine, and scarcely eat, 
leaving most of the dishes untouched ; for I would not have 
my folks about me believe (Subj.) that I am a drunkard or 
a glutton. After taking (2) this meal I resume my walk, 
and enter {in) the drawing-room, which displays a splendour 
that strikes and dazzles the eye, and can only be matched 
with the supernatural performance of the genii, to be read of 
14) in fairy tales. I come next to the sleeping chamber 
215), the furniture of which (178) is less showy, but not 
less rich. The bedstead is of foreign wood ; the mattresses 
are of the softest wool; the bolster and pillow richly heaped 
with down; the sheets of cambric; and the blankets as white 
as the lambs which bore the fleece that made them. The 
floor is covered with^^ so (211) thick a carpet that the 
heaviest tread cannot be heard. 

» "^,** showing direction, is expressed by vers; and when denoting behayiour, 
hyemfert. 

>o See Note 28, page 282. 
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"I need hardly say that the tipper storeys of my house will 
be furnished in as genteel a style a? the rest; and that 
nothing will equal the comfort of the stables, in which the 
stalls will be constantly filled with^^ fresh straw; and the 
racks and mangers, made of polished walnut, will be amply 
supplied with dry hay, and oats of the very best quality. 
The spacious coach-house will afford room for a carriage, a 
phaeton, a brougham, and a cab. The very kitchen will 
delight the eye with bright rows of pans, kettles, and 
copjjers; and the cellars will be plentifully supplied with 
above fifby casks of wine and beer, besides gin, rum, 
brandy, and other liquors. I shall iiot overlook the meanest 
particulars, whatever (116) they may be. The poultry-yard, 
for instance, will be stored with pigs, cocks and hens, 
chickens, turkeys, ducks, drakes, geese and gandef& I was 
going to forget peacocks. I shall have some (145)^ for I 
have, as it were, a fellow-feeling for those birda. 

''I shall probably spend the winter and a part of spring 
in town, and the summer and autumn in the ooontiy; or 
occasionally take a trip to France, as it is so near. It is only 
one-and-twenty miles from Dover to Calais. I recollect that 
Sterne says so, in his Sentimental Journey. Thus I shall 
enjoy a bachelor's life for some years, before (3) I think of 
matrimony. To marry too early is imprudent. But when 
I am tired (93) of the single state, I shall ask in marriage 
the beautiful Julia, daughter of Lord Booby, of Booby Hall, 
in (206) Yorkshire. The Boobies are a family than whicli 
there is not a greater, or a more illustrious either, in the 
kingdom. They have been known from time immemorial 
They are a powerful people. They occupy the highest 
stations. The young lady is said to be (30) one of the 
prettiest girls in (197) England; and though she is (117) 
now scarcely fifteen years old (younger than I, by (197) six 
years), is replete with wit and accomplishments. 

" She is middle-sized, well-formed, and gracefuL She has 
hazel eyes, a (209) Grecian nose, ruddy lips, and teeth like 
two rows of pearls. Her dimpled cheeks glow with a soft 
blush, and the beautiful locks of auburn hair flow on her 
B wanlike neck down to her shoulders. Her waist (163) is 

•1 See Note 28, page 232. 
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80 slender that she can almost clasp it with her two hands. 
Bat I am not to be won by a description alone; and though, 
to own the truth, dreaming when awake is (Sidj.) a habitual 
thing with me, yet my imagination will never light up a 
flame in my bosom. Ah me! if I feel the passion, it is 
because the perfections of her mind are still more attractive 
than those of her person. Her universal knowledge, too, 
makes her admired as a prodigy. @he sings and dances very 
welL She can draw, paint, and embroider; speaks French, 
Italian, Spanish, and German : is versed in history and 
geographyrand, besides, is skiUed in every kind of Needle- 
work, L which nobody ^cels her. 

«?he knits and spi^ as weU as any former's wife; and, to 
enhance all this, she is as good as she is fair, and finds her 
chief pleasure in the (to) relieving of the poor, who bless her 
as one sent by Providence. Indeed, few people know how 
accomplished a lady she is; and, albeit the saying is (117), 
that everybody has his failings, I believe that she has none 
(145). As it is reported that the earl, her father, is some- 
what covetous, and that what he loves most is (33) money, I 
shall write to him to let him know that I mean to accept 
his daughter without any dowry; nay, more, that I purpose 
making (2) him a present of ten thousand pieces of gold 
on* our wedding-day, and, proud as the peer is (SiAj.) of 
his nobility, there can be no doubt of his being (Svbj,) 
delighted with, and grateful for, so fair a (211) proposal 
Indeed, I should wonder if he were not: but I need not 
fear it; he must be {he ahaU be) so; above all, if he prove 
to be so very fond of gold. 

"Whereupon, without delay, he will come to thank me for 
the honour I do him. As I must not miss the slightest 
opportunity of showing my grandeur and high breeding, and 
proving that I am quite the gentleman, I shall assume an 
air of protecting familiarity the moment I am apprised of 
Lord Booby's coming. So, when he is shown in (93), I shall 
meet him with a smile, shake hands with him, and say: 
*How d*ye do, my dear Lord? I am very glad to see you. 
'Pon my word, you look somewhat tired. Did (39) you 
come on foot 1 Pray, be seated. Won't your lordsliip take 

* Ofi as a PrepoBition of time is not expressed in French. 
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some refreshment 1 Is there anything you like particularly 1 
Do tell me what you would like to take? Do" you smoke 1 
Here, Dick ! Dick, I say ! What a (210) rogue of a servant! 
always out of the way when he is wanted ! Dick, bring us 
some pipes and tobacco, and some cigars; a bottle of porter, 
and a jug of October-brewed ale. Now, then, let's enjoy 
half-an-hour's chat/ 

''It may happen that the young lady may not like me at 
first; but, whether she does or not, she is so submissive to 
the will of her father that she cannot repel my addresses; 
so that I am sure to marry her. On hearing of the news of 
this intended alliance, my friends will come and (7) congra- 
tulate me. When all is (93) agreed on, and* the wedding- 
day appointed (93), I shall send fort a dressmaker and 
milliner, and bespeak a number of gowiis, scarfs, handker- 
chiefs, caps, bonnets, and feathers, sufficient to deck a whole 
army of ladies. I shall also buy two dozen of.shawls, fifty 
pair of gloves, and innumerable pearls, strung into necklaces, 
bracelets, and ear-rings. As for linen, stockings, and shoes, 
I think I had better (87) leave those to the care of my 
mother-in-law. After having (2) sent this wedding present, 
I must pay a visit to my bride-elect, in a coach and six, with 
a long train of attendants. 

"At length the long-wished-for day arrives. I meet the 
family, who are assembled at Lord B.^s. We repair to the 
church, and I am made the happy husband of Lord B.'s 
daughter. But, still faithful to my view of impressing on 
the mind of my bride's family a thorough reverence for 
my new dignity, I strive to hide my rapture under affected 
coolness. When I return (93) home, my father-in-law will 
request me to be seated at his right hand ; this (154), of 
course, he cannot fail to do, if (95) it be only to honour his 
daughter. I shall then produce the ten thousand pieces of 
gold which I promised, and give them to him ; and, before 
he has (117) time to thank me, I shall, to his great surprise, 
present him with another purse of the same value, with some 
short speech, as, *You are amazed, a'n't you (173)? You 
see, father-in-law, that if I boast of being (2) liberal, I am so 
in reality; I always give more than (196) I promise.' 

* See Note 27. page 232. t See Note 6, page 22L 
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"To crown all, I shall order (24) a huge chest to be brought 
in, containing gifts for all the members of my new family. 
^Ladies and gentlemen/ I shall say (143), * allow (to) your 
kinsman to offer you some slight tokens of his friendship.' 
I shall give a rich snuff-box to the grandfather, dolls to the 
little sisters, hoops, skipping-ropes, tops, kites, and other 
(208) toys to the cousins, nephews, and nieces; in short, 
something to all the little ones. The servants will not be 
forgotten; they will receive an ample share of my bounty. 
When I have (93) brought my bride to my house, I shall 
take particular care to instruct her in a due sense of her 
duty to me. To this end, although it may hurt my feelings 
and make my heart bleed, I shall shut her up in her own 
apartment, pay her a short visit, and talk but little to her. 

" Her attendants will inform me thit she is stung with * 
grief; that she wrings her (161) hands, beats her breast, 
tears her hair, and rends her garments, on account of my 
iinkindness; and they will beseech me with tears to soothe 
her anguish; but I shall cut them short with some abrupt 
reply, and remain inflexible. Lady Booby will then come 
with her daughter, and holding her by the hand will place her 
before me, as I am carelessly lying (51) on the sofa. * What 
(188) brings you here, madam?' I shall say with a stern 
voice. The daughter, weeping (42), sobbing, and heaving 
deep (208) sighs, will fling herself at my feet. ' My lord,* 
she will say (143), ^I can no longer endure separation from 
you. I entreat you, for pity's sake, to tell me the reason of 
your (55) avoiding me thus. How have I deserved this 
usage? What "vt^ould you have me (29) do?* Then will I 
(that she may respect me the more) draw up my leg and 
spurn her from me with my foot, in such a manner that she 
will fall down several paces from me.'' 

John, entirely swallowed up in this chimerical vision, 
could not forbear performing with his foot what he had 
in his thoughts; so that, unfortunately kicking his basket of 
brittle ware, the basis of all his grandeur, down fell his 
glasses, at a great distance from him into the street, and, 
with a loud crash, they were broken into a thousand pieces. 

* See Note 28, page 232 
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^ Holloa f* cried the barber, nmning oat, and bmstifig into 
a roar of laughter; '^ whose (189) wrecks are these! Lotd 
Loonger^s, I'm afraid/' Then, addressing John, he said— 
" O you conceited coxcomb ! you are rightly served, and I 
am not sorry for it (145). Tou hate gossips, you say, (143) 
and I hate self-sufficient fools. And this is the wayyoa 
would have treated your wife — is it (173) f I perceive yott 
took your basket to be her. But the fault carries the pun- 
ishment along with it ; and now you see, to your coat, tiw 
folly of building castles in the air." 
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To any businefls, h Vouvrage. Ever after, tcujown depuiB, Bis 
used to loiter here and there, avoir Vhabihide de ftdner ^ €l 2i 
About, dana, Left-off and tattered clothes, vieux hatita d^gueiuUSt 
Together, entitres. Made by the current, an active oons&nctioii: 
Which made the current 

Would often admonish, /aire aouvent des remofdranees. To idle 
one's time away, perdre son temps d ne rien /aire. To be of no avail, 
ne Sf^rvir d rien. 

Burst of sorrow, transports de la douleur. Over, calm^s. To mtise 
on the way of making the best of his stock of cash, d r^/Uchxr sur 
le moyen de tirer le meUleur parti de son capital. Let me consider, 
examiner. To contrive, trouver moyen de. 

Toils and hardships, a des fatigues et cl des souffrances. Shrinking 
with, conti'acte par, in par. Over my ancles, au dessus de la ckeville. 
Fought against the, livr^e aux. Roaming abroad, rdder en pays 
stranger que de. Relations, les siens. To seek for, pour courir les. 

Reached a good, parvenir d une belle. Untimely, prcniaturk. 
Her, leurs. And stuck there for ever, et y sont demeur^ pour tou* 
jours. With, par les. Upon the whole, apr^s tout. 

Made np his mind, j^^i^ ^on parti. Sprang, s^^langa. That hit 
his fancy, d son goUt. It looked, elle avalt Vair. This is the very 
thing I want, voila jiistement ce quHl me faut. Adjoining, da c6U. 
Begged to be directed to the, demanda Vadresse du. 

To ask a question, falre une question. By-the-by, par parenthese. 
To swarm, fourniiller. In conclusion, pour conclure. 

Which stood in a by-street, elle se trouvait dans une rue ^cartSe, 
Please to walk in, veuillez entrer. Peeping in, regardant danif 
Cint^rieur. Let him, faites-lfU Ushered, introduiL Gruflf-looking, 
a I' air refronn^. In his, en, 

A slice of bread and butter, une tartine de heurre. Piece of strmg, 
lout de Jicelle. String to the end of it, attach6e au bout. To make 
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play 'Wi^ fxmrfaire jeuer. To bend, ianear. Wi&i a frown, en 
fron^U le sonrm. To slink, s^esquiver. Somewhat startled at, un 
peu sujpris de. Ungentle, peu cwUe. 

Wished, aurcut voulu. In the meantime, en aUendanU. 

Do, c^eat fd. Either, non plus. So it will make amends, eela /era 
compensation. If yon give me the same fare, «i vous me faites faire 
la mime bonne chtre. Good bye, au revoir. 

Next step, »a premiere d-marche. These, ces objete, A stool, un 
tabouret. ^ m expectation of customers, en attendant lea chalands. 
Entertaining tram, amueante suite. Drowsiness, de Veng&urdisae' 
m€nL 

Next, door, cTd c6ti. Close to the wainscot, tout eontre la hoiserie. 
Within hearing, d portie d!Ure entendu* Of course, oomm^ de raison. 
In, avec le. 

To get away at once, que de i^iloigner d la fois. To deal in, /aire 
U comm^erce de. 

Will make me acquainted, me /era /aire connaiasance. To attract 
whom, &c., que fattirerai en ne tenant que dee articles de prix et. To 
furnish with, /oumir. Nay, bien plus. Particular about, difficile 
sur, 

I shall be yery careful, J^aurai grand soin de bien choisir. Gaudy, 
le briUant.. Worthy, le solide. Ill-bred, mal 6lev€. A great cause 
of friendly feeling, &c., les ricJiesses dont jouit cet homme ou cette 
femme, voUd la source des sentiments de bienveiUance que nous leur 
portons, 4t la cause de notre soumission d leurs caprices. 

I shall not yet stop there, Je ne m^en tiendrai pas Id, To get to-> 
gejbher, amoMer. To set one's self, se mettre. Bound, d la ronde. 
Will be the answer, ripondra-t-on. Of Puss in Boots, du Ghat 
Bott6. 

Daintiest manner, dans le goUt le plus exquis. To -inlay with, 
incruster de. Let me not, ^e je. Methinks I am taking a survey, 
U me semble inspecter. Driving, entrant. Pulls up at a flight of 
steps, arrSte devant le perron. 

Are thrown open, s'ouvrent a detix battcmts. Landing-place, le 
palter. Aware, privenvs. He may awe them into obedience, U peut 
ienfaire craindre. To settle, rigler. By-and-by, plus tard. 

nasxg round, toute tendue. In glowing and natural hues, aux 
eotUettrs vives et naiurelles. Choicest, plus dSlicat Curiously 
wrought, d^un travail curieux. 

For appearance's sake, par dicorum. To impress my attendants 
with a sense, inspirer a ma suite une idie. I resume my walk, Je me 
remets en marche. Which displays, oil se dSploie. 

Be matched with, se comparer qu'd. Performance, oworage. 
Bichly heaped with down, /orment un riche monceau de duvet. 

In as genteel a style, d'une mani^re aussi 6ligante. Very best, 
premiire. To afford room, pouvoir contenir. Very, m^me. With 
Dright rows, par de brillantes rangSes. Coppers, batterie de cuisine. 
To supply, apjyrovisionner. As it were a feilow-feeliDg, comme uns 
sorte de sympathie. 
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To take a trip, aUtr fadn mm itmr. Sn^ 8lste» eflabat The 
Boobies are a fiumlj than wlddi there is not a greater or a more 
illiutrioiu in the kin^dooi, Um Boobia mmt wte famiUe qui ne k 
c^demt d pintmnA dan* U to f umme pamr la gnmdemr H la wMeut, 
Accomplishments, talemU^ 

Hazel, fyruM, Roddy, vermeiUe. Dinqiled, d foneUes. Glow 
with a soft blush, briileni dmm U'jer mcarmat Swanlike, de dgne. 
Down to, de^rendre Jusque, 

Slender, nfit^. To das^ terrer. I am not to be won, Je ne fM 
la'iAJtt pa$ /i^duire. Alone, simple. To light n^ fain maUre. To 
feel, r*tJ»entir. Perfections, charmes. And beades she is skilled, 
et de plus elU est habile. Excels her, ne la swrpasse^ 

To enhance all this, pour courommer Umt cela. As ooe,^ luie per- 
Sonne, And albeit the saying is, et qtu^q^om disc Let him know, 
/aire saroir d. I mean to accept, Je prendraL There can he no 
doubt of his being delighted with, and grateful for, so fair a, S ik 
pent y avoir de doute qu^il ne smt enchaaU et reconnaissant ^tiM 
si belle. I need not fear it, Je iCai pas a cravsdre eda. If he prove 
to be so very fond of gold, ifU est vrai qt^il aime tamt Vor. 

Of showing, /aire voir. My high breeding, mon sofBokr-viort 
Quite the gentleman, homme comme U fauL So, aiiui To^ show 
in, faire entrer. I shall meet him, J^irai au-devant de /vi ^ To 
look, arot'r fair. Always out when he is wanted, U fCest jamais 1^ 
quand on a besoin de luL And a jug of October-brewed ale, et w 
crucfion dale dOctobre. Now, then, a present. Let's enjoy half an 
hour's conversation, et tdclions d avoir ensemble une demi-heure de 
conversation. 

It may happen that the young lady may not like me at first, t^ 
pourrait ae faire que je ne plaise pas dahord a la, &c. Whether she 
will or not, mais queje lui plaise ou non. Addresses, hommages. To 
intend, projeter. To appoint, fxer. To bespeak, commander. To 
deck a whole army, pour orner tout un regiment. Bride elect, /uftf^ 
Coach -and-six, voiture a six chevaux. With a long train of attend- 
ants, et unefoule de laquais. 

Long-wished-for day, le jour tant disiri. To meet, se riunir. To 
be made, devenir. View, intention. Thorough reverence, profondfi 
v^ndration. To strive, ^ejforcer. Affected, pretendue. Return home, 
nous serous de retour. To desire, prier. This, i. e., it, ^ K it be 
only, quand ce ne seralt que. 

Token, gage. Little ones, hambins. To receive an ample share, 
avoir amplement part. Bounty, largesses. In a due sense, fe senti- 
ment. May hurt my feelings and make my heart bleed, ;?u«*^ 
en coHter a ma d€licatesse et que mon cosur en puisse saigner. 

Stung with, navr(fe de. Unkindness, duret^. To cut short, inUr- 
rompre. Carelessly, nonclialamment. Heaving, poussant. No 
longer, ne — plus. Usage, traitement. I shall draw up, je leverai 
To spurn, repousser. Shall fall, ira tomber a. 

Swallowed up, absorbs. Unfortunately kicking, donnant Tnalheur- 
eusement un coup de pied dans, Down fell his glasses, ses verres 
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ailment tomoer d, An<J with a loud crash were broken, et se hris^rent 
avec grand fracas. I am afraid, J^en ai peur. You are rightly 
served, c^est bien fait Sufficient, suffisants. And this is the way, 
c'e8t done comme fd que, I perceive, db ce que Je vols. Carries with 
it, am^ne avec elle. To your cost, cb vos dipena. Of building castles 
in the air, defaire dee cMteaux en Espagiie. 



MURAD THE UNLUCKY. 

It is well known that the Grand Seignior amuses (36) 
himself by going at night, in disguise, through the streets 
of Constantinople, as (141) the caliph, Haroun Al Easchid, 
used formerly to do (81) in^^ Bagdad. 

One moonlight night, accompanied by his grand vizier, he 
traversed several of the principal streets of the city, without 
seeing anything (214) remarkable. At length, as they were 
passing a ropemaker^s, the sultan recollected the Arabian 
story of Cogia-Hassan, the ropemaker, and his two friends, 
Saad and Saadi, who differed so much in their opinion con- 
cerning the influence of fortune over human affairs. 

" What is your opinion on this subject ? " said the Grand 
Seignior to his vizier. 

" I am inclined, please your Majesty," replied the vizier, 
" to think that success in the world depends more upon pru- 
dence than upon what is called (135) luck or fortune." 

"And I," said the sultan, "am persuaded that fortune 
does more for men than prudence. Do you (190) not every 
day hear of persons who are said to be fortunate or unfor- 
tunate? How comes it that this opinion should prevail 
(Svhj.) amongst men, if it be not justified by experience ?" 

" It is not for me to dispute with your Majesty," replied 
the prudent vizier. 

"Speak your mind freely; I desire and (153) command 
it," said the sultan. 

" Then I am of opinion," answered the vizier, "that people 
(190) are often led to believe others fortunate or unfortunate, 

•2 "/«," before names of towns, is rendered by iu 

R 
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merely because they only know the general oatline of thar 
hiHtoricM, and ai*o ignorant of the incidents and events in 
which they have shown (208) prudence or imprudenoe. I 
have lieard, for instance, that there are at present in this 
city two ineu who are remarkable for their good and* bad 
fortune, one is called (135) Murad tlie Uvhjuckyy and the 
oth{,'r, Haladin the Lucky. Now,t I am inclined to think, if 
we could hear their stories, we should find that one is (of) a 
prudent and the other an imprudent character." 

"Where (140) do these men live?" interrupted the sultan. 
"I will hear their histories from their own lips before I 
sleep (3)." 

"Murad the Unlucky lives in the next square," said the 
vizier. 

The sultan desired (82) to go thither immediately. 
Scarcely had (39) they entered the square when J they heard 
the cry of loud lamentations. They followed the sound till 
(117) they came to a house, the door of which (178) waa 
open, and where there was a man tearing (43) his turban 
and weei)ing bitterly. They asked the cause of his distress, 
and lie ])()inted to the fragments of a china vase which lay 
on the ])avoment at his door. 

"This soems undoubtedly to be beautiful china," said the 
sultan, taking (42) up one of the broken pieces; "but can 
the loss of a china vase be {Subj.) the cause of § such violent 
grief and despair?" 

"Ah, gentlemen," said the owner of the vase, suspending 
his laniontations, and looking at the dress of the pretended 
merchants, "I see that you are strangers: you do not know 
how much cause I have for grief and despair! You do not 
know that you are speaking to Murad the Unlucky ! 
Were 1 1 you to hear all the unfortunate accidents that have 
(30) happened to me, from the time I was bom till this 
instant, you would perhaps pity (94) me, and acknowledge I 
have just cause for despair." 

Curiosity was strongly expressed (134) by the sultan; and 
the hope of obtaining sympathy inclined Murad to gratify it 



* 



Seo Note 2, page 220. t See Note 25, page 230. J See Note 3, page 22a 
i See Note 1, page 220. II See Note 15, page 227. 
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by the recital of his adventures. ** Gentlemen," said he, " I 
scarcely dare invite you into the house of such an unlucky 
being as I (157) am; but, if you will venture to take a 
night's lodging under my roof, you shall hear at your leisure 
the story of my misfortunes." 

The sultan and the vizier excused themselves from spend- 
ing (2) the night with Murad, saying that they were obliged 
to proceed to their khan, where they should be expected by 
their companions; but they begged permission to repose 
themselves for* half^^ an (211) hour in his house, and 
besought him to relate the history of his life, if it would not 
ren6w his grief too much to recollect his misfortunes. 

As soon as the pretended merchants were seated, Murad 
began his story in the following manner : — 

" My father was (81) a merchant of this city. The night 
before I was born, he dreamed that I came into the world 
with the head of a dog and the tail of a dragon; and that, 
in haste to conceal my deformity, he rolled me up in a piece 
of linen, which unluckily proved to be the Grand Seignior's 
turban, who, enraged at his insolence in touching his turban, 
commanded that his (161) head should be struck off. 

" My father awaked before he lost (3) his head, but not 
before he had (3) half lost his wits from the terror of his 
dream. Beipg a firm believer in predestination, he was 
persuaded that I should be the cause of some great evil to 
him, and he took an aversion to me even before (117) I was 
bom. He considered his dream as a warning sent from 
above, and consequently determined to avoid the sight of me. 
He would not stay (82) to see whether (99) I should really 
be bom with the head of a dog and the tail of a dragon, but 
he set out the next morning on a voyage to Aleppo. 

" He was absent forf upwards of seven years, and during 
that time my education was (82) totally neglected. One 
day I inquired from (to) my mother why I had been named 
Murad the Unlucky. She told me that this name was given 
(135) to me in consequence of my father's dream, but she 

* See Note 14, page 226. 

^ Demi and nu are inyariable when they precede, and yariable when they follow, 
fhe noun. 

t See Note 14, page 226. 
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added that, perhaps, it might be forgotten, if I proved for- 
tunate in my future life. My nurse, a very old woman, 
who wa.s present, shook her (102) head, with* a look I shall 
never for,i:;ct, and whisi)ered to my mother, loud enough for 
me (28) to hear — * Unlucky he was (84), and is, and ever 
will be. Those that are bom to ill luck cannot help them- 
selves; nor (119) can any but the great prophet, Mahomet 
himself, do anything for them. It is a folly for unlucky 
persons to strive with {against) their fate; it is better to 
vield to it at once.* 

" This speech made a t<?rrible impression upon me, young 
as I then was, and every accident that happened to me after- 
wards confirmed my belief in my nurse's prognostic I was 
in my eighth year when my father returned from abroad. 
The year after he came home my brother Saladin was born, 
(82) who was named Saladin the Lucky, because the day he 
was bom a vessel freighted with* rich merchandise for mj 
father arrived safely in port. 

" I will not weary you with a relation of all the little in- 
stances of good fortune by which my brother Saladin was 
distin.c^uishcd (82), even during his childhood. As he grew 
up (81), his success in everything (177) he undertook wiu; 
as remarkable as my ill luck in all that I attempted. From 
the time the rich vessel arrived, we lived in splendour; and 
the supposed ])rosperous state of my fatlier's affairs was (82) 
of course attributed to the influence of my brother Saladin's 
happy destiny. 

" When Saladin was (liad) about twenty, my father was 
taken (82) dangerously ill; and, as he felt (51) that he 
should not recover, he sent for my brother to the side of 
his bed, and, to his great surprise, informed him that the 
magnificence in which (180) we had lived had exhausted all 
his wealth, that his affairs w^ere in the greatest disorder; 
for, having trusted to the hope of continual success, he had 
embarked in projects beyond his powers. 

" The sequel was, he had nothing remaining to leave to 
his children but two large cliina vases, remarkable for their 
beauty, but still more valuable on account of cei*tain verse: 

* See Note 28, page 232. 
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inscribeel upon them (156) in an unknown character, which 
were suj)posed to operate as a talisman or charm in favour 
of their possessors. 

"Both these vases (154) my father bequeathed to my 
brother Saladin; declaring he could not venture^* to leave 
either of them to me, because I was so unlucky that I should 
inevitably break it. After his death, however, my brother 
Saladin, who was blessed with a generous temper, gave me 
.my choice of the two vases, and endeavoured to raise my 
spirits by (46) repeating frequently that he had no faith 
either (119) in good fortune or ill fortune. 

"I could (82) not be of his opinion; though (117) I felt 
and acknowledged his kindness in trying to persuade me out 
of my settled melancholy. I knew it was in vain for me to 
exert myself, because I was sure that, do what I would, I 
should still be Murad the Unlucky. My brother, on the 
contrary, was (82) nowise cast down, even by the poverty in 
which my father left us : he said he was sure he should find 
(3) some means of maintaining himself, and so he did. 

"On (45) examining our china vases, he found in them 
(146) a powder of a bright scarlet colour, and it occurred to 
him that it would make a fine dye. He tried it, and, after 
some trouble, it succeeded to admiration. 

"During my father's lifetime, my mother had been 
supplied with rich dresses by one of the merchants who 
were employed by the ladies of the Grand Seignior's seraglio. 
My brother had done (to) this merchant some trifling 
favours, and, upon application to him, he readily engaged 
to recommend the new scarlet dye. Indeed, it was so 
beautiful, that the moment it was seen (135), it was preferred 
to every other colour. Saladin' s shop was soon crowded 
with customers; and his winning (41) manners and pleasant 
conversation were (81) almost as advantageous to him as 
his scarlet dye. On the contrary, I observed that the first 
glance of my melancholy countenance was suflicient to (26) 
disgust every one who saw (81) me. I perceived this 
plainly, and it only confirmed me the more in my belief in 
my own evil destiny. 

w After bouger^ cessei\ osei\ pouvoir^ and iacoifj pas is often elegantly omitted before 
an infinitite. 
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''It happened one day that a lady, richly apparelled and 
attended by two female slaves, came to my brother^s house 
to make some purchases. He was out, and I alone was left; 
to attend the shop. After she had (3) looked over some 
goods, she chanced to see my china vase, which was in the 
room. She took a prodigious fancy to it, and offered me 
any price, if I would part with it; but this (154) I .declined 
doing, because I believed that I should draw down upon my 
head some dreadful calamity if I voluntarily relinquished the 
talisman. In-itated by my refusal, the lady, according to 
the custom of her sex, became more resolute in her purpose; 
but neither entreaties nor money (194) could change my 
determination. Provoked beyond measure at my obstinacy, 
as she called it, she left the house. 

«Qj^35 iQy brother's return, I related to him what had 
happened (39), and expected that he would have praised me 
for my prudence, but, on the contrary, he blamed me for the 
superstitious value (177) I set upon the verses of my vase, 
and observed that it would be the height of folly to lose a 
certain means of advancing my fortune, for the uncertain 
hope of magical protection. I could (82) not bring myself to 
be of his opinion; I had (82) not the courage to follow the 
advice (177) he gave. The next day the lady returned, and 
my brother sold his vase to her for ten thousand pieces of 
gold. This money (154) he laid out in the most advan- 
tageous manner, by purchasing a new stock of merchandise. 

"The lady who bought my brother Saladiii's vase was the 
favourite of the sultana, and all-powerful in the seraglio. 
Her dislike to me, in consequence of my opposition to her 
wishes, was so violent, that she refused to return to my 
brother's house while I remained (92) there. He was un- 
willing to part with me; but I could not bear to be the ruin 
of so good a (211) brother. Without telling him my design, 
I left liis house, careless of what should become of me. Hun- 
ger, however, soon compelled me to think of some immediate 
mode of obtaining relief, I sat down upon a stone, before 
the door of a baker's shop; the smell of liot bread tempted 
me in, and with a feeble voice I demanded charity 

^ •' On," beforo return, departure, or arrival, is expressed by h. 
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**The master baker gave me as much bread as I could (82) 
eat, upon condition that I should change {of) dresses with 
him, and cany the rolls for him through the city this day. 
To this (154) I readily consented; but I had soon reason to 
repent of my compliance. Indeed, if my ill luck had not, as 
usual, deprived me at the critical moment of memory and 
judgment, I should never have complied with the baker^s 
treacherous proposal. For some time before, the people of 
Constantinople had been (79) much dissatisfied with the 
weight and quality of the bread furnished by the bakers. 
This species of discontent has often been the sure forerunner 
of an insurrection; and in these disturbances the master 
bakers frequently lose their (162) lives. All these circum- 
stances (154) I knew; but they did not occur to my memory 
when they might have been (19) useful. 

"I changed (cfe) dresses with the baker; but scarcely 
had I proceeded through the adjoining street with my rolls 
before^ the mob began to gather round me with reproaches 
and execrations. The crowd pursued me even to the gates 
of the Grand Seignior's palace; and the grand vizier, alarmed 
fit their violence, sent out an order (22) to have (161) my 
head struck off; the usual remedy, in such cases, being (55) 
to strike off the baker's head. 

" I now fell upon my knees, and (52) protested I was not 
the baker for whom they (190) took (81) me; that I had no 
connection with him; and that I had never furnished {to) 
the people of Constantinople with bread that was not weight! 
I declared that I had merely changed {of) clothes with a 
master baker for this day ; and that I should not have done 
so, but for the evil destiny which governs all my actions. 
Some of the mob exclaimed that I deserved to lose my (162) 
head for my folly; but others took pity on me, and whilst 
the officer, who was sent to execute the vizier's order, turned 
to speak to some of the noisy rioters, those who were touched 
by {of) my misfortune opened a passage for me through the 
crowd, and, thus favoured, I efiected my escape. 

"I quitted Constantinople. My vase (154) I had left in 
the care of my brother. At some miles' distance from the 

86 A peine requires gue for its correlaiiye, and not avant que. 
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city, I overtook a party of soldiers. I joined them; and 
learning that they were going to embark with the rest of the 
Grand Seignior's army for Egypt, I resolved to accompanj 
them. If it be, thought I, the will of Mahomet that I should 
perish, the (198) sooner I meet my fate the better. The 
despondency into which I was sunk was attended by so great 
a (211) degree of indolence, that I scarcely would take (91) 
the necessary means to preserve my existence. During our 
])assage to Egypt, I sat all day long upon the deck of the 
vessel, smoking my pipe; and I am convinced that, if a 
storm had arisen, as I expected, I should not have taken my 
pipe from my mouth; nor (119) should I have handled a 
rope to save myself from destruction. 

"We landed, however, safely, contrary to my melancholy 
forebodings. By a trifling accident, not worth relating, I 
was (82) detained longer than any of my companions in the 
vessel, when we disembarked; and I did not arrive at the 
,camp at El Arish till late at night. It was^*^ moonlight, 
and I could see the whole scene distinctly. There was a 
vast number of small tents scattered over a desert of white 
sand; a few date trees were visible at a distance; all was 
gloomy, and all was still; no sound was to be heard (135) 
but that of the camels feeding (43) near the tents; and, as I 
walked on, I met with no human creature. 

"My pipe was now out, and I quickened my pace a little 
towards a fire, which I saw near one of the tents. As I 
proceeded, my eye was caught by something sparkling in the 
sand : it (168) was a ring. I picked it up, and put it on my 
(161) finger, resolving to give it to the public crier (181) the 
next morning, who might (94) find out its rightful owner; 
but, by ill luck, I put it on my little finger, for which it was 
much too large, and as I liastened towards the fire to light 
my ])ipe, I dropped the ring. I stooped to search for it 
amongst the provendt^r on which a mule was feeding; but 
the cruel animal gave me so violent a (211) kick on the 
head that I could (82) not help roaring aloud. 

"My cries (82) awakened those who slept (81) in the 
tent near which the mule was feeding. -Provoked at beiug 

37 In speaking of the wcatlier or atmospbcrioal changes, the French use jaire 
instead of etre. 
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disturbed, the soldiers were ready enough to think ill of me, 
and they took it for granted that I was the thief who had 
stolen the ring I pretended to have just (25) found. The 
ring was taken (135) from me by force, and the next 
morning I was bastinadoed for having (2) found it, the 
officer persisting in the belief that stripes would make (94) 
me confess where I had concealed certain other articles of 
value which had lately been missed in the camp. All this 
was the consequence of my being (2) in a hurry to light 
my pipe, and of my having (2) put the ring on a finger 
that was too little for it. 

" When I was able to walk again, after my wounds were 
(82) healed, I went into one of the tents distinguished by a 
red flag, having been told that these were cofTee-houses. 
Whilst I was drinking coffee, I heard a stranger near me 
complaining that he had (3) not been able to recover a 
valuable ring he had lost, although (117) he had (22) caused 
his loss to be published for three days by the public crier, 
offering a reward of two hundred sequins to whomsoever 
should restore it. I guessed that this was the very ring 
which I had unfortunately found. I addressed myself to 
the stranger, and promised to point out to him the person 
who had forced it from me. The stranger recovered his 
ring, and being convinced (53) that I had acted honestly, 
he made me a present of two hundred sequins as some 
amends for the punishment which I had unjustly suffered 
on his account. 

" Now, you would imagine that this purse of gold was (82) 
advantageous to me; far the contrary: it was the cause of 
new misfortunes. 

" One night, when I thought that the soldiers who were 
in the same^ tent with me were all fast asleep, I indulged 
myself in the pleasure of counting my treasure. The next 
day I was invited by my companions to drink sherbet with 
them. What (154) they mixed with the sherbet which I 
drank I know not; but I could (82) not resist the drowsiness 
it brought on. I fell into a profound slumber; and when I 
awoke I found myself (9) lying under a date tree at some 
distance from the camp. 

38 The same — ^with — mime requires que^ and not avec^ for its correlative. 
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"The first thing (177) I thought of when I came (86) to 
my recollection was my purse of sequins. The purse (154) 
I found still safe in my girdle; but on (45) opening it, I 
perceived that it was filled with pebbles, and not a single 
sequin was left. I had no doubt that I had (3) been robbed 
by the soldiers with whom I had drunk sherbet; and I am 
certain that some of them must have (82) been awake the 
night (177) I counted my money; otherwise, as I had never 
trusted the secret of my riches to any one, they could not 
have (19) suspected me of possessing any property; for ever 
since I kei)t (8G) company with them, I had appeared to be 
in great indigence. 

" I applied in vain to the superior ofiicers for redress : 
the soldiers protested they were innocent; no positive 
proof appeared against them, and I ^ined nothing by my 
complaint but ridicule and ill-will. I called myself, in the 
first transport of my grief, by that (184) name which, since 
my arrival in Egypt, I had avoided to pronounce : I called 
myself Murad the Unlucky ! The name and the story 
ran through the camp, and I was accosted afterwards veiy 
frequently by this appellation. Some, indeed, varied theii' 
wit by calling nio Murad with (215) the purse of pebbles. 

"All that I had yet suffered is nothing compared to my 
succeeding (43) misfortunes. 

"It was tlie custom at this time in the Turkish camp 
for the soldiers to amuse themselves wdth firing at a mark. 
The superior ollicers remonstrated against this dangerous 
l)ractice, but ineffectually. Sometimes a party of soldiers 
would stop (91) firing for a few minutes after a message 
was brought them from their commanders; and then they 
would begin (91) again, in defiance of all orders. Such was 
the want of discipline in our army, that this disobedience 
went (70) unpunished. In the meantime, the frequency 
of the clanger made most men totally regardless of it. I 
have seen (9) tents pierced with bullets in which parties 
were quietly scMtod smoking their pipes, whilst those 
without were preparing to take fresh aim at the red flag 
on the top. 

"This apathy proceeded, in some, from unconquerable 
indolence of body; in others, from the intoxication produced 
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by the fumes of tobacco and of opium ; but in most of my 
brother Turks it arose from the confidence the belief in pre- 
destination inspired. When a bullet killed one of their 
companions^ they only observed, scarcely taking the pipes 
from their mouths,. * Our hour is not yet come : it is not the 
will of Mahomet that we should fall.' 

"I own that this rash security appeared (82) to me at 
first surprising, but it soon ceased to strike me with wonder. 
I became almost as careless as my companions, from following 
(57) the same course of reasoning. It is not, thought I, in 
the power of human prudence to avert the stroke of destiny. 
I shall perhaps die to-morrow; let me (118), therefore, enjoy 
to-day. 

" I now made it my study every day to procure as much 
(199) amusement as possible. My poverty, as you will 
imagine, restricted me from indulgence and excess; but I 
soon found means to spend what did not actually belong to me. 
There were certain Jews, who were followers of the camp, 
and who, calculating on the probability of victory for our 
troops, advanced money to the soldiers, for which they 
engaged to pay these usurers exorbitant interest. The Jew 
to whom I applied traded with me also upon the belief that 
my brother Saladin, with whose character and circumstances 
he was acquainted, would pay my debts if^^ I should fall. 
With the money (177) I mised from the Jew I continually 
bought cofiee and opium, of which I grew immoderately 
fond. In the delirium it created I forgot all my misfortunes, 
all fear of the future. 

" One day, when* I had raised my spirits by an unusual 
quantity of opium, I was strolling through the camp, some- 
times singing, sometimes dancing like a madman, and 
repeating that I was not now Murad the Unlucky. Whilst 
these words were on my lips, a friendly spectator, who was 
in possession of his sober senses, caught me by the arm, and 
attempted to drag me from the place where I was exposing 
myself. * Do you not see,' said he, * these soldiers who are 

s» 8i Je venaish succomber. The verb venir, meaning *'wore," "should," "to 
happen," "to come to pass," requires ii before an lulinitive. Sije venais a mouru\ 
if I shoold die. 

* See Note 3, page 22& 
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firing at a mark ? I saw one of them jnst now deliberately 
taking aim at your turban ; and observe, he is now reloading 
his piece.' I stmggltfil with my adviser, repeating, * I am 
not the wretch you take me for: I am not Muretd the 
Unlucky.' He fled from the danger himself: I remained, 
and in a few seconds afterwards a ball reached me, and I fell 
senf^less (^n the sand. 

" The ball was cut out of mv bodv bv an awkward sunijeon, 
who g:ive me ten times more pain than (106) was necessary. 
He Wcis jKirticularly hun-ie<l at this time, because the army 
had just (2-5) received ordei-s to march in a few houi-s, and 
all was coufusion in the oimp. My wound was exceedingly 
painful, and the fear of being (2) left behind with those who 
were deemed incurable added to mv torments. 

" During that day, when my fever was at the height, and 
when my orders were to keep my bed, contrary to my 
natural habits of indolence, I rose (82) a hundred times and 
went out of my tent, in the very heat of the day, to satisfy 
my curiosity as to the number of the tents which had not 
been struck, and of the soldiei*s who had not yet marched. 
The orders to maivli wore tardilv obeved, and manv hours 
escai'cJ bftbre our cncaui|niieiit was raised. Had I submitted 
t(^) my sur^xeons ciders. I might have (19) been in a state 
to accompanv the ino.st dilatorv of the strasfijlers. I coiikl 
liave (I'J; borne, perlia])s, the slow motion of a litter on which 
some of the sick were transported; but in the evening, when 
the suriToon came to dress mv wounds, he found me in such 
a situation that it was scarcely possible to remove me. 

'' He desired a party of soldiers, who were left to bring np 
the rear, to call for me the next morning. They did so; but 
they wanted to ])ut me ii[)on the mule which I recollected, 
by a white stroke on its back, to (2G) be the cursed animal 
that had kicked me whilst I was lookincj for the rincj. I 
could not be prevailed upon to go upon this unlucky animal. 
I tried to persuade the soldiers to carry me, and they took 
me a little way; but, soon growing weary of their burden, 
they laid nio down upon the sand, ])reten ding that they were 
going to fill a skin with water at a spring they had discovered, 
and bade me lie still and wait for tlieir return. 

"I waited (S'2) and w^aited, longing for the water to 
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moisten my parched lips; but no water came — no soldiers 
returned ; and there I lay for several hours, expecting every 
moment to breathe my last. I made no effort to move, for 
I was now convinced my hour was come, and that it was the 
will of Mahomet that I should perish (Subj.) in this miserable 
manner, and lie unburied like a dog — a (207) death, thought 
I, worthy of Murad the Unlucky. 

"My forebodings were not this time just; a detachment 
of English soldiers passed near the place where I lay; my 
groans were heard by them, and they humanely came to my 
assistance. . They carried me with them, dressed my wound, 
and treated me with the utmost tenderness. 

"Under their care I recovered; but scarcely had I regained 
my strength before I fell into new disasters. It was hot 
weather, and my thirst was excessive. I went out with a 
party in hopes of finding a spring of water. The English 
soldiers began to dig for a well in a place pointed out to them 
by one of their men of science. I was not inclined to such 
hard labour, but preferred sauntering on in search of a spring. 
I saw at a distance something that looked like a pool of 
water, and I pointed it out to my companions. Their man 
of science warned me, by his interpreter, not to trust to this 
deceitful appearance, for that such were common in this 
coimtry, and that when I came close to the spot I should 
find no water there. He added that it was a greater dis- 
tance than (196) I imagined, and that I should in all 
probability be lost in the desert if I attempted to follow 
this phantom. 

"I was so unfortunate as not to attend to his advice : I 
set out in pursuit of this accursed delusion, which assuredly 
was the work of evil spirits, who clouded my reason, and 
allured me into their dominion. I went on, hour after 
hour, in expectation continually of reaching the object of 
my wishes; but it fled faster than I pursued, and I discovered 
at last that the Englishman, who had doubtless gained his 
information from the people of the country, was right, and 
that the shining appearance which I had taken for water was 
a mere deception. 

"I was now exhausted with fatigue : I looked back in vain 
after the companions I had left; I could see neither men, 
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animals, nor any trace of vegetation in the sandy desert. I 
had no resource but, weary as I was, to measure back my 
footsteps which were impriuted in the sand. 

** I slowly and sorrowfully traced tliem as ray guides in 
this unknown land. Instead of yielding to my indolent 
inclinations, I ought, however, to have (18) made the best of 
my way back before (117) the evening breeze sprung up. I 
felt (9) the breeze rising, and unconscious of my danger, I 
rejoiced, and opened my bosom to meet it; but what was my 
dismay when I saw that the wind swept (86) before it all 
trace of my footsteps in the sand ! I knew not which way 
to proceed. I was struck with -despair, tore my garments, 
threw off my turban, and cried aloud; but neither human 
voice nor echo answered me. The silence was dreadful. I 
had tasted no food for many hours, and I now .became 
sick and faint. I recollected that I put (86) a supply of 
opium into the folds of ray turban; but, alas! when I took 
my turban up, I found that the opium had fallen out. I 
searched for it in vain on the sand where I had thrown my 
turban. 

"I stretched myself out upon the ground, and yielded 
without further struggle to my evil destiny. What I suf- 
fered (154) from thirst, hunger, and heat cannot be 
described. At last I fell into a sort of trance, during which 
images of various kinds seemed to flit before my eyes. How 
long I remained in this state (154) I know not; but I 
remember that I was brought to my senses by a loud shout, 
which carae from persons belonging to a caravan returning 
from Mecca. This was a shout of joy for their safe arrival at a 
certain spring, well known to them in this part of the desert. 

" The spring was not a hundred yards from the spot where 
I lay (86) ; yet, such had been the fate of Murad the Un- 
lucky, that he missed the reality, whilst he had been hours 
in pursuit of the phantom. Feeble and spiritless as I was, 
I sent forth as loud a cry as I could, in hopes of obtaining 
assistance, and I endeavoured to crawl to the place from 
wliich the voices appeared to come. The caravan rested for 
a considerable time, whilst the slaves filled the skins with 
water, and whilst* the camels took in their supply. I 

• See Note 37, p««e 283. 
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worked myself on towards them; yet, notwithstanding my 
efforts, I was persuaded that, according to my usual ill 
fortune, I should never be able to make them hear my 
voice. I saw them mount their camels! I took off my 
turban, unrolled it, and waved it in the air. My signed 
was seen ! The caravan came towards me ! 

"I had scarcely strength to speak; a slave gave me some 
water, and after I had (2) drank, I explained to them who 
I was, and how I came into this situation. 

"Whilst I was speaking, one of the travellers observed 
the purse which hung to my girdle : it was the same the 
merchant, for whom I had recovered (86) the ring, had 
given to me : I had carefully preserved it, because the 
initials of my benefactor's name and a passage from the 
Koran were worked upon (156) it. When he gave it to 
me (149) he said that perhaps we should meet again in 
some other part of the world, and he should recognize me 
by this token. The person who now took notice of the 
purse was his brother; and when I (86) related to him 
how I had obtained it, he had the goodness to take me 
under his protection. He (168) was a merchant who was 
now going with the caravan to Grand Cairo : he offered to 
take me with him, and I willingly accepted the proposal, 
promising to serve him as faithfully as any of his slaves. 
The caravan proceeded, and I was carried with it." 



HUSAD THE UNLUCKY. 

It is well known, tout le monde sail. At, la. In disguise, d^guiai. 
Through, dans. One moonhght, par un beau clair de lune. Who 
differed so much concerning, qui avaient des opinions si differentes a 
propos de. On this subject, la-dessus. Please, n^en d^plaise a. How 
comes it, comment se fait-il. It is not for me to dispute, U ne 
nCappartient pas d^entrer en discussion. They only know the general 
outune, Von rHa qyHune connaissance pen intime. And are ignorant 
ot etjqiCon ignore. Shown, fait voir. 

In the next square, sur la place voisine. Cries of loud lamenta- 
tions, des cris pei'(ants et des lamentations. Where, la. He pointed 
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to the fragments of a china vase which lay on the pavement at, U 
montra du doigt un vase de porcelaine dont lea morceaux itaient ipar- 
pilUa devant. But can, &c., mais se peut-il que. Dress, coatume. 
Pretended, soi-disant. For grie^ pour vfCdbandonner au chagrin et 
au. Just cause for, hien raison de me livrer au. Curiosity was 
strongly expressed by the Sultan, &c., U Sultan exprima une vive 
curiosity d^entendre see aventures. To gratify, a lui en /aire le 
recit. Into the house of such, &c., chez un itre aussi. You will 
venture to take a night's lodging, voue pouvez vous decider a passer 
la nuit. But they begged, toutefois ils lui demand^rent If it would 
not renew, &c., si rappeler ses malheurSy ce ne seraitpas trop. 

The night before I was bom, la veille de ma naissance. In haste 
to, dans son empressement de. Which, lequeL Who enraged, &c., 
celui-ci furieux de Vinsolence qu'avait cue mon pire de toucTier a son 
turban. Terror of, effroi caus€ par. Being a firm believer, eroyant 
fermement a la. Should be the cause, causer. An, en. To consider, 
enviaager. To avoid the sight of me, de ne pas me voir. On, en. 
To, pour. In consequence, a cause de. To prove, devenir. It is a 
folly for unlucky, &c., c^est folie a ceux qui sont malkeureux de hitter 
contre leur destin^e. Youug as, tout jeune que. Confirmed my belief 
me Jit croire d'autant plus au. The year affcer he came home, un an 
apr^s son retour. 

With a relation, du r€cit. Instances, preuves. By which my 
brother, &c., qui favoriserent mon. Attempted, essayais de faire. 
From the time, a partir du temps de. In splendour, dans Vopulence. 
Was taken, tomba. To send for, faire venir. Magnificence, luxe. 
In projects, beyond, &c., dans des sp€culations au-d^ de ses Tnoyens. 
The sequel was, par consiquent. For their, de. But stilly more, 
mats surtout. Blessed with, dou(f de. Endeavoured to raise my 
spirits, tdcha de m£ remonter le moraL Be o^ partager. In trying 
to persuade me out, qui cJierchait a me faire sortvr de. To exert 
myself faire des efforts. Do what I would, quoi que je Jisse. No 
wise cast down, nuMement ahattu. 

And so he did, c^est ce quHl fit en effet. It occurred to him, t^ lui 
vint a Vidie. It succeeded to admiration, elle r&ussit admirablement. 
During my father's lifetime, du temps de m^n p^e. To supply 
with, se procurer de. By, chez. Done, rendu. Trifling favours, 
legers services. Upoii application, s^Uant adress€. To engage, entre- 
prendre de. Crowded with customers, achcUandie. I perceived this 
plainly, je m'en apergus a vHen pouvoir douter. To attend, pour 
servir a. Any price if I would part, &c, n^importe quel prix si je 
voulais TtCen dSfaire. Me for the superstitious value I set upon, 
Vimportance religieuse quefattacliais. 

Bring myself to be o^ partager. To lay out, employer. Dislike 
to, aversion contre orpour. To part with, se s^parer de. Bear, 
endurer la pensie. Telling, faire part de. Careless, insouciant. 
Immediate mode, prompt moyen. Stone, borne. Carry, firaia 
porter. Reason, lieu. To comply, se preter. For some time before, 
depuis quelque temps. Proceeded through the adjoining, pareouru^ 
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la premiere. With reproaches and execrations, et a me /aire de$ 
reprochea eta me dire dea injures. To the, jusqu^aux. 

Upon my, a. Connection, rapport. Was not weight, ne pas 
avoir le poida. Destiny, ^Unle. To govern, injbwr eur. Some of 
the mob, qaelqy^a gens de lafoule. On, de. To turn to, se reUmmeir 
pour. To overtake, oMeindre. A party, une bande or un ditacTiemenL 
To join, se joindre a. Thought I, me dis-je. If it be the will o^ 
&C., si la voloni4 de Mahomet est que. Despondency, occahlemenL 
Sni^ tomb^. Attended by, accompagne de. I sat, &c., Je rested 
asms a. I expected, m'y attendais. Handled, pris en main. Con- 
trary to, contre Vattente de. Trifling, instgnifianJb. Not worth re- 
lating, qui ne vaut pas la peine d'Stre racont^ Scattered, SparpiUeea 
At a distance, dans le lointain. But, excepts. 

Out, iteinte. I quickened my pace a little, Je douhlai le pas. My 
eye was caught, quelque chose qui hriUait dans le sable frappa ma mie. 
To take coffee, sherbet, prendrey &c. Caused, faire publier. To 
restore, rapporter. Had forced it from me, wie Vavait arra^hie, - 

On his account, a cause de lux. Now, you would imagine, vonis 
ailez peut-itre croire. Far the, bien au. I indulged myself in the 
pleasure, Je me laissai aUer au plaisir. To come to one's recollection, 
reprendre ses sens. Not a single sequin was left, il iCy restait pas un 
seul sequin. Any property, le moindre bien. 

I applied in vain for redress, Je cherchai en vain justice aupris des. 
They were innocent, de leur innocence. I gained nothing, &c., ma 
plainte ne vrCattira que du ridicule et de la rancune. Some, indeed, 
varied their wit, &c., quelques uns, faisant variety d'esprity m'ap- 
pelaient. Yet, jusqu'^icL With firing at a mark, tirer it la cible. 

To remonstrate against, faire des remontrances. Ineffectually, en 
vain. To stop, cesser de. In defiance of, au m^pris de. Without, du 
dehors. To take fresh aim, viser de nouveau. In, chez. Most, la 
pluparL Security, confance. From following, parce que je pris. 
Course, mani^re. Strode of destiny, coups du sort. I now made it 
my study, Je me fis un point de me, &c. My poverty restricted me 
from indulgence and excess, Tna pauvret€ m^empichait de vne satis- 
/aire. Actually, mime. Calculating on the probability, sp6culant 
sur les chances. For, en faveur de. To trade with, trafiquer. Upon 
the beUef, croyant. Circumstances, position. I raised, fobtins. Of 
which I grew immoderately fond, que favais Jlni par trop aimer. 

To create, produire. When, see Note 3, page 220. Raised my 
spirits by, &c., Vesprit surexcit^ par une dose dopium plus forte que 
ahahitude. In possession of his sober senses, dans son bon sens. 
Cut out, extirp€e. Particularly, extrimement. At the height, dans 
aa plus grande intensity. When my orders were, et qyHon m^avait 
crdonni de. In the very, pendant la grande. As to, quant au. 
Struck, enlev^e. Marched, partis. Had I, see Note 15, page 227. 
Most dilatory of the strafijglers, les dernier s retardataires. To dress, 
panser. A party, un d6tac/iement. Who were left to bring up the 
rear, qui devaient former Varri^re-garde. 

Stroke, raie. I could not be prevailed upon, on ne put obtenir de 

S 
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moi. Bade me lie still, tU me reeommandirerU de tester tranquUU, 
I waited and waited, J^aUendis et je ne ceseai d^attendre. To long 
for, wupirer apris. Unboned, sans Stre enseveU, I lay, fitaU 
SUndu. With the utmost tenderness, avec une extreme bonU. Under 
their care, grdces d leurs soins. I was not inclined to snch hard 
labour, Je ne mesentis nuUement disposi a f aire tm si rude travaiL 

I set out in pursuit, Je me mis a poursuivre. Work, ceuvre. Allured 
me into their dominion, c?ierc?iatent d m^attirer en leur puissance. 
To look back, chercher. No resource, d'autre alternative. To mea- 
sure back my footsteps, que de revenir sur mes pas. As my guides in, 
comme les seuls vestiges qui pussent meauider sur. The best of my 
way back, revenir le plus vite possible. Opened my bosom to meet it, 
me dUatais la poitrine pour la reeevoir. I was struck with, Je me 
Uvrai au. I became, Je me sentais. To take up, soulever. Trance, 
Uthargie. Which came from persons, que poussdrent des gens, 

Kested for a considerable time, rester pas mal de temps. Took in 
their supply, s'approvisionnaienL 

I woikea myself on towards them, Je me trainai pimblement en 
avant dans leur direction. Waved it, le laissai flotter. To come into, 
se trouver. Proceeded, and I was carried with it, se mii en route ei 
m*emmena avec eUe, 



THE MOOR'S LEGACY. 

Just withiu the fortress of the Alhambra, in front of the 
royal palace, is a broad open esplanade, called the Place of 
the Cisterns, so called from being (55) undermined by reser- 
voirs of water hidden from sight, and which have existed 
from the time of the Moors. At one corner of this esplanade 
is a Moorish well, cut through the living rock to a great 
depth, the water of which (178) is cold as ice and clear as 
crystal. The wells made by the Moors are always in repute; 
for it is well known what pains they took to penetrate to the 
purest and sweetest springs and fountains. The one (166) 
of which we now speak is famous throughout Granada, inso- 
much that the water-carriers, some bearing great water-jars 
on their shoulders, others driving asses before them, ladea 
with earthen vessels, are ascending and descending the steep 
woody avenues of the Alhambra, from early dawn until a late 
hour of the night. 
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Among the water-carriers who once resorted (81) to this 
well, there was a sturdy, strong-backed, (215) bandy-legged 
little fellow, named Pedro Gil, but called Peregil for short- 
nesa. Being a water-carrier, he was a (207) Gallego, or 
native of Gallicia, of course. 

Peregil had begun business with merely a great earthen 
jar which he carried upon his shoulder. By degrees he rose 
(82) in the world, and was (82) enabled to purchase an 
assistant of a correspondent class of animals — being (56) 
a stout, shaggy-haired (215) donkey. On each side ot this 
long-eared aid-de-camp, in a kind of pannier, were slung 
his water-jars, covered with ^g leaves to protect them from 
the sun. There was not a more industrious water-carrier 
in all Granada, nor one more merry withal. The streets 
rang with his cheerful voice as (49) he trudged after his 
donkey, singing forth the usual summer note that resounds 
through the Spanish towns — "Who wants water, water 
colder than snow ? Who wants water from the well of the 
Alhambra, cold as ice and clear as crystal?" When he 
served a customer with a sparkling glass, it was alwaya 
with a pleasant word that caused a smile; and if, perchance, 
it was a comely dame or dimpling damsel, it was {he hady 
always with a sly leer and a compliment to her beauty that 
was irresistible. Thus Peregil, the Gallego, was noted 
throughout all Granada for being one of the civilest, pleasant- 
est, and happiest of mortals. 

Yet it is not he who (167) sings loudest and jokes most 
that has the lightest heart. Under all this air of merriment 
honest Peregil had his cares and troubles. He had a large 
family of ragged children to support (155), who were 
hungry and clamorous as a nest of young swallows, and 
beset (81) him with their outcries for food whenever he 
came (81) home of an evening. He had a helpmate, too, 
who was anything but a help to him. She had been a vil- 
lage beauty before marriage, noted for her skill at dancing 
the bolero and rattling the castanets ; and she still retained 
her early propensities, spending the hard earnings of honest 
Peregil in frippery. With all this she was a little of a 
slattern, something more of a lie-a-bed, and, above all, a 
gossip of the first water — neglecting house, household, and 
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everything else to (26) loiter slipshod in the houses of her 
gossip neighbours. 

He, however, who (167) tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb, accommodates the yoke of matrimony to the submis- 
sive neck. Peregil bore all the heavy dispensations of wile 
and children with as meek a spirit as his donkey bore the 
water-jars; and however he might shake (117) his ears in 
private, never ventured (82j[to question the household vir- 
tues of his slattern six)use. 

He loved his children, too, even as an owl loves its owlets, 
seeing in them his own image multiplied and perpetuated; 
for they were a sturdy, long-backed (215), bandy-legged little 
brood. The great pleasure of honest Peregil was whenever 
he could (81) afford himself a scanty holiday, and* had a 
handful of maravedis to spare, to take the whole litter forth 
with him — some iu his arms, some tugging at his skirts, and 
eome trudging at his heels — and to treat them to a gambol 
among the orchards of the Vega, whilst his wife was 
dancing with her holiday fiiends in the Angosturas of the 
Darro. 

It was a late hour one summer night, and most of the 
water-carriers had desisted from their toils. The dav had 
been uncommonly sultry; the night was one of those deli- 
cious moonlights which tempt the inhabitants of those 
southern climes to indemnify themselves for the heat and 
inaction of tlio day by lingering in the open air, and enjoy- 
ing its tempered sweetness until after midnight. Customers 
for water were therefore still abroad. Peregil, like a con- 
siderate painstaking little father, thought of his hungry 
children. ^'One more journey to the well," said he to him- 
self, "to earn a Sunday's pucliero for the little ones." So 
saying, he trudged manfully up the steep avenue of the 
Alhambra, singing as (49) he went, and now and then 
bestowing a hearty thwack with a cudgel on the flanks of 
his donkey, either by way of cadence to the song or refresh- 
ment to the animal ; for dry blows serve in lieu of provender 
in Spain for all beasts of burthen. 

When arrived at the well he found it deserted (86) hy 
eveiy one except a solitary stranger in Moorish garb, seated 

* See Note 27, page 232. 
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on the stone bench in the moonlight. Peregil paused at 
first, and regarded him with surprise, not unmixed with awe, 
but the Moor feebly beckoned him to approach. "I am 
faint and ill," said he; "aid me to return to the city, and I 
will pay thee double what thou couldst gain by thy jars of 
water." 

The honest heart of the little water-carrier was (82) 
touched with* compassion at the appeal of the stranger. 

"God forbid" (118), said he, "that I should ask fee op 
reward for doing a common act of humanity." He accord- 
ingly helped ifo) the Moor on his donkey, and set off slowly 
for Granada — the poor Moslem being {pQ) so weak that it 
was necessary (82) to hold him on the animal to keep him 
from falling (65) to the earth. 

When they entered (82) the city the water-carrier asked 
him whither he should conduct him. "Alas!" said the 
Moor faintly, "I have neither home nor habitation ; I am •a 
(207) stranger in the land. Suffer me to lay my head this 
night beneath thy roof, and thou (145) shalt be amply 
repaid." 

Honest (206) Peregil thus saw himself imexpectedly 
' saddled with an infidel guest, but he was too humane to re- 
fuse a night's shelter to a fellow-being in so (211) forlorn a 
plight; so (141) he conducted the Moor to his dwelling. 
The children, who had sallied forth, open-mouthed as usual, 
on (45) hearing the tramp of the donkey, ran back with 
af&ight when they beheld the turbaned stranger, and hid 
themselves behind their mother. The latter (166) stepped 
forth intrepidly, like a ruffing hen before her brood when a 
vagrant dog approaches. 

" What infidel companion," cried she, " is this you have 
broughtt home at this late hour, to {2%) draw upon us the 
eyes of the Inquisition ?" 

" Be quiet, wife," replied the Gallego; "here is a poor sick 
stranger, without friend or home ; wouldst (94) thou turn 
him fodii to perish in the streets ?" 

The wife would (20) still have remonstrated; for, although 
she lived (117) in a hovel, she was a furious stickler for the 
credit of her house. The little water-carrier, however, for 

* See Note 28, page 232. t See Note 8, page 2SL 
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once was stiff-necked, and refused to bend beneath the yoke. 
He assisted the poor Moslem to alight, and spread a mat and 
a sheep-skin for him on the ground (1^^) in the coolest part 
of the house, being (56) the only kind of bed that his poverty 
afforded. 

In a little while the Moor was (82) seized with* violent 
convulsions, which defied all the ministering skill of the 
simple water-carrier. The eye of the poor patient acknow- 
ledged his kindness. During an interval of his fits he called 
him to his side, and addressing him in a low voice, ''My 
end,'* said he, ''I fear (122) is at hand. If I die, I bequeath 
you this box as a reward for your charity." So saying (44), 
he opened his cloak and showed a small box of sandal-wood 
strapped round his body. " God grant, my friend," replied 
the worthy little Gallego, " that you may live many years to 
enjoy your treasure, whatever (116) it may be." The Moor 
shook his head ; he laid his hand upon the box, and would 
have (20) said something more concerning it, but his con- 
vulsions returned with increased violence^ and in a little 
while he expired. 

The water-carrier* s wife was now as one distracted. 
'*This comes," said she, " of your foolish good-nature, always 
running into scrapes to oblige others. What will become 
of us when this corpse is found (135) in our house] We 
(190) shall be sent to prison as murderers; and if we escape 
with our lives, shall be ruined by notaries and alguazils." 

Poor Peregil was (81) in equal tribulation, and almost re- 
pented (82) himself of having done a good deed. At length 
a thought struck him. " It is t not yet day," said he ; "I 
can convey the dead body out of the city, and bury it in the 
sands on the banks of the Xenil. No one saw the Moor 
enter our dwelling, and no one will know anything of his 
death." 

So said, so done. The wife aided him: they rolled the 
body of the unfortunate Moslem in the mat on which he had 
expired, laid it across the ass, and Peregil set out with it 
(156) for the banks of the river. 

As ill luck would have it, there lived opposite to the water- 
carrier a barber named Pedrillo Pedrugo, one of the most 

* See Note 28, page 232. f See Note 37, page 2i& 
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prying, tattling, and mischief-making of his gossip tribe. 
He was a weasel-faced, spider-legged varlet, supple and in- 
sinuating: the famous barber of Seville could not surpass 
him for his universal knowledge of the affairs of others. It; 
(135) was said (81) that he slept but with one eye at a time, 
and kept one ear uncovered, so that (117) even in his sleep 
h^ might see and hear all that was going on. 

The meddlesome barber heard Peregil arrive at an unusual 
hour at night, and the exclamations of his wife and children. 
His head (163) was instantly popped out of a little window 
which sei-ved him as a look-out, and he saw his neighbour 
assist a man in Moorish garb into his dwelling. This was 
so strange an occun*ence that Pedrillo Pedrugo slept not a 
wink that night. Every five minutes he was at his loop- 
hole watching the lights that gleamed through the ohinks of 
his neighbour's door, and before daylight he beheld Peregil 
sally forth with his donkey unusually laden. 

The inquisitive barber was (81) in a fidget; he slipped on 
(82) his clothes, and, stealing forth silently, followed the 
water-carrier at a distance, until he saw him dig a hole in 
the sandy bank of the Xenil, and bury something that had 
the appearance of a dead body. 

The barber hied him home, and fidgeted about his shop, 
setting everything upside down until sunrise. He then 
took a basin under his arm, and sallied forth to the house of 
his daily customer, the alcaid. 

The alcaid was just (25) risen. Pedrillo Pedrugo seated 
him in a chair, threw a napkin round his (161) neck, put a 
basin of hot water under his chin, and began to mollify his 
beard with his fingers. 

"Strange doings!" said Pedrugo, who played barber and 
newsmonger at the same time. "Strange doiugs! Robbery, 
and murder, and burial all in one night ! " 

"Hey! — how! what is that you say?" cried the alcaid. 

" I say," replied the barber, rubbing a piece of soap over 
the nose and mouth of the dignitary — for a Spanish barber 
disdains to employ a brush — "I say that Peregil, the Gallego, 
has robbed and murdered a Moorish Mussulman, and buried 
him this blessed night: accursed be the night for the 
samel" 
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"But how do you know all this?" demanded the alcaid. 

"Be patient, Senor, and you shall hear all about it," re- 
plied Pedrillo, taking him by the nose and sliding a razor 
over his cheek. He then recounted all that he had seen, 
going through both operations at the same time, shaving (4) 
his (163) beard, washing his chin, and wiping him dry with 
a dirty napkin, while (49) he was. robbing, murdering, and 
buiying the Moslem. 

Now it so happened that this alcaid was one of the most 
overbearing, and at the same time most griping and corrupt 
curmudgeons in (197) all Granada. It could not be denied, 
however, that he set a high value upon justice, for he sold it at 
its weight in gold. He presumed (82) the case in point to 
be one of murder and robbery; doubtless there must^^be 
rich spoil; how (11) was it to be secured into the legitimate 
hands of the law ? for as to merely entrapping (2) the delin- 
quent — that would be feeding the gallows; but entrapping 
the booty — that would be enriching the judge, and such, ac- 
cording to his creed, was the great end of justice. So think- 
ing, he sumnY^ned to his presence his trustiest alguazil — a 
gaunt, hungry-looking (215) varlet, clad, according to the 
custom of his order, in the ancient Spanish garb — a broad 
black beaver turned up at the sides, a quaint ruff, a small 
black cloak dangling (43) from his (162) shoulders, rusty 
black underclothes that set off his spare wiry frame, while 
in his hand he bore a slender white wdnd, the dreaded 
insignia of his office. Such was the legal blood-hound of 
the ancient Spanish breed that he put upon the traces 
of the unlucky water-carrier; and such was his speed and 
certainty, that he was upon the haunches of Peregil before 
(117) he had returned (39) to his dwelling, and brought* 
both him (158) and his donkey before the dispenser of 
justice. 

The alcaid bent (82) upon him one of his most terrific 
frowns. " Hark ye, culprit !" roared he in (of) a voice that 
made the knees of the little Gallego smite together — " Hark 
ye, culprit; there is no need of denying thy guilt; every- 

40 Must, denoting conjuncture, probability, inference, or supposition, is eacpressed 
by devoir. 

* See Note 9, page 221. , 
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thing is known (134) to me. A gallows is the proper 
reward for the crime thou hast committed; but I am merci- 
ful, and readily listen to reason. The man that has been 
murdered in thy house was a Moor, an (207) infidel, the 
enemy of our faith. It was doubtless in a fit of religious 
zeal that thou hast slain him. I will be indulgent therefore : 
render up the property of which thou hast robbed him, and 
we will hush the matter up." 

The poor water-carrier called (82) upon all the saints to 
witness his innocence. Alas ! not one of them appeared : and, 
if they had, the alcaid would have disbelieved the whole 
calendar. The water-carrier related the whole story of the 
dying Moor with the straightforward simplicity of truth, 
but it was all in vain. " Wilt thou persist (36) in saying," 
demanded the judge, "that this Moslem had neither gold 
nor jewels, the objects (207) of thy cupidity?" 

"As I hope to be saved, your worship," replied the 
water-carrier, " he had nothing but a small box of sandal- 
wood (213), which he bequeathed (84) to me, in reward 
for my services." 

" A box of sandal- wood ! a box of sandal- wood ! " ex- 
claimed the alcaid, his eyes sparkling at the idea of precious 
jewels; "and where is this box? where have you concealed 
it?" 

" An it please your grace," replied the water-carrier, " it 
is in one of the panniers of my mule, and heartily at the 
service of your worship." 

He had hardly spoken the words, when * the keen alguazil 
darted off and re-appeared in^ an instant with the mysterious 
box of sandal-wood. The alcaid opened (82) it withf an 
eager and triBmblicg hand. All pressed forward to gaze upon 
the treasures it was expected to contain; when, to their 
disappointment, nothing appeared within but a parchment 
scroll covered with Arabic characters, and an end of a waxen 
taper. 

When there is nothing to be gained (14) by the conviction 
of a prisoner, justice, even in Spain, is apt to be impartial 

* See Note 3, page 220. 

4> Do not mistake en for dans. En Implies the time taken up in doing a things 
dans, the time after the expiration of which Bomething is to be done 

t See Note 28, page 282. 
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The alcaid having recovered (53) from his disappointment^ 
and found (53) that there was really no booty in the case, 
now listened dis{)assionately to the explanation of the water- 
carrier, which was corroborated by the testimony of Hs 
wife. Being convinced (53), therefore, of his innocence, he 
discharged (82) him from arrest; nay more, be permitted 
him to carry* off the Moor's legacy, the box of sandal-wood 
and its contents, as the well-merited reward of his bnmaniiy, 
but he retained his donkey in payment of costs and charges. 

Behold the unfortunate little Gallego reduced once more 
to the necessity of being his own water-carrier, and trud^ng 
up to the well of the Alhambra with a great earthen jar 
upon his shoulder ! 

As he toiled up (81) the hill in the heat of a summer nooD, 
his usual good humour forsook him. "Dog of an (210) 
alcaid!" would he cry (91), "to rob a poor man of the 
means of his subsistence, of the best friend he had (Sutj.) in 
the world ! " And then, at the remembrance of the beloved 
companion of his laboiurs, all the kindness of his natore 
would break forth. "Ah, donkey of my heart!" would he 
exclaim, resting his burden on a stone, and wiping the sweat 
from his brow — " Ah, donkey of my heart ! I warrant me 
thou thinkest of (to) thy old master! I warrant me thou 
missest the water-jars — poor beast I" 

To add to his afflictions, his wife received (81) him on his 
return home with whimperings and repinings: she had 
clearly the vantage-ground of him, having (60) warned him 
not to commit the egregious act of hospitality that had 
brought on him all these misfortunes ; and, like a knowing 
woman, she took (81) every occasion to throw her superior 
sagacity in his teeth. If ever her children lacked food, or 
needed a new garment, she would answer (91) with a sneer, 
** Go to your father ; he is heir to (of) King Chico of the 
Alhambra : ask him to help you out of the Moor's stroDg- 
box." 

Was ever poor mortal so soundly punished for having (2) 
done a good action? The unlucky Peregil was grieved in 
flesh and spirit, but still he bore (81) meekly with the rail- 
ings of his spouse. At length, one evening when, after a 

* bee Note 8, page 221. 
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hot day's toil^ she taunted him in the usual manner^ he lost 
all patience. He did not venture to retort upon her, but 
his eye rested upon the box of sandal- wood, which lay on 
a shelf with the lid half open, as if laughing in mockery 
at his vexation. Seizing it up, he dashed {82) it with 
indignation to the floor. "Unlucky was the day that I 
ever set (82) eyes on thee," he cried (143), " or sheltered 
thy master beneath my roof ! " 

As the box struck the floor, the lid flew wide open, and 
the parchment scroll rolled forth. Peregil sat regarding (2) 
the scroll for some time in moody silence. At length, rally- 
ing his ideas — " Who knows," thought he, " but this writing 
may be of some importance, as the Moor seems to have 
guarded it with such care 1 " Picking it up, therefore, he 
put it in his bosom; and the next morning, as he was crying 
water through the streets, he stopped at the shop of a Moor, 
a (207) native of Tangiers, who sold trinkets and perfumery 
in the Zacatin, and asked him to explain the contents. 

The, Moor read the scroll attentively, then^ stroked (52) 
his beard and smiled. "This manuscript," said he, "is a 
form of incantation for the recovery of hidden treasure that 
is under the power of enchantment. It is said (30) to have 
such virtue that the strongest bolts and bars — nay, the 
adamantine rock itself — will yield before it ! " 

"Bah!" cried the little Gallego, "what (188) is all that 
to me? I am no enchanter, and know nothing of buried 
treasure." So saying, he shouldered his water-jar, left the 
scroll in the hands of the Moor, and trudged forward on his 
daily rounds. 

That evening, however, as he rested (51) himself about 
twilight at the well of the Alhambra, he found a number of 
gossips assembled at the place, and their conversation, as is 
not unusual at that shadowy hour, turned (82) upon old tales 
and traditions of a supernatural nature. Being all poor as 
rats, they dwelt with peculiar fondness upon the popular 
theme of enchanted riches left by the Moors in various parts 
of the Alhambra,. Above all, they concurred (81) in the 
belief that there were great treasures buried deep in the 
earth, imder the tower of the (215) seven floors. 

<9 T?iw (after that), puis or ensuite; then (at that time), alort; then (therefore), 
donct or e'estsKjurquwi, 
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The 8tories made (82) an tmnsnal impression on the mind 
of hoDCHt Pcregil, and they sank (82) deeper and deeper into 
hJH thoughts as he retaraed (81) alone down the darkling 
avenues. " If, after all, there should be treasure (214) hid 
Inrneath that tower, and if (107) the scroll I lefl with the 
Moor should enable {Svbj.) me to get at it! " In the sudden 
ecstasy of the thought he had well-nigh let £ill his water* 
jar. 

That night he tumbled and tossed, and conld scarcely get 
a wink of sleep for the thoughts that were bewildering his 
brain. Bright and early he repaired to the shop of the 
M(x>r, and told him all that was i)assing in his mind. ^ Ton 
cim read Arabic," said he ; " supjiose we go together to the 
tower and try (7) the effect of the charm : if it fails, we are 
(92) no worse off than before ; but if it succeeds, we will 
share equally all the treasure we may discover." 

'' Hold," replied the Moslem; '' this writing is not soffident 
of itself; it must be read at midnight, by the light of a 
taper singularly compounded and prepared, the ingredients 
of which are not within my reach. Without such (211) 
taper the scroll is of no avail." 

"hJay (145) no more!"* cried the little Gallego; "I 
have Kuch a taper at hand, and will (90) bring it here in 
a moment." So saying (44), he hastened {S2) home, and 
soon rciturned with tlie end of the yellow wax taper that 
he had found in the box of sandal-wood. 

'rii(5 Moor felt it and smelt it. " Here are rare (208) and 
costly perfumes," said lie, " combined with this yellow wax. 
This is the kind of taper specified in the scroll. While thifi 
burns (93), the strongest walls and most secret caverns will 
remain oi)en (70). Woe to him (167), however,+ wh<) 
lingers (93) within imtil (117) it be extinguished! He will 
remain enchanted with the treasure." 

It was now agreed between them to try the charm that 
very night. At a late hour, therefore, when nothing was 
stirring but bats and owls, they ascended the woody hill of 
the Alhambra, and approached that awful tower, shrouded by 
trees, and rendered formidable by so many traditionary tales. 
By the light of a lantern they groped their way through 

• See Note 21, page 229. t See Note 42, page 267. 
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bushes, and over Mien stones, to the door of a vault beneath 
the tower. With fear and trembling they descended a flight 
of steps cut into the rock. It led (81) to an empty chamber, 
damp and drear, from which another flight of steps led to a 
deeper vault. In this way they descended four several flights, 
leading into as many vaults, one below the other, but the 
floor of the fourth was solid; and though (117), according to 
tradition, there remained three vaults still below, it was said 
(30) to be impossible to penetrate farther, the residue being 
fihut up by strong enchantment. The air of this vault was 
damp and chilly, and had an earthy smell, and the light scarce 
cast forth any rays. They paused here for a time in breath- 
less surprise, until (117) they faintly heard the clock of the 
watch-tower strike midnight; upon this they lit the waxen 
taper, which difiused an odour of myrrh, and frankincense, 
and storax. 

The Moor began to read in o, hurried voice. He had 
scarce finished when there was a noise as of subterraneous 
thunder. The earth shook, and the floor, yawning open, dis- 
closed a flight of steps. Trembling with awe, they descended, 
and, by the light of the lantern, found themselves in another 
vault covered with Arabic inscriptions. In the centre stood 
a great chest secured with seven bands of steel, at each end 
of which sat an enchanted Moor in armour, but motionless 
as a statue, being controlled by the power of the incantation. 
Before the chest were several jars filled with gold, and silver, 
and precious stones. In the largest of these they thrust their 
arms up to the elbow, and at every dip hauled forth handfuls 
of broad yellow pieces of Moorish gold, or bracelets ^nd 
ornaments of the same precious metal, while occasionally a 
necklace of oriental pearl would (91) stick to their fingers. 
Still, they trembled and breathed short while (49) cramming 
their pockets with the spoils, and cast many a fearful glance 
at the two enchanted Moors, who sat grim and motionless, 
glaring upon them with unwinking eyes. At length, struck 
with a sudden panic at some fancied noise, they both rushed 
up the staircase, tumbled over one another into the upper 
apartment, overturned and extinguished the waxen taper, 
and the pavement again closed with a thundering sound. 
Filled with dismay, they did not pause until (117) they had 
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groped their way out of the tower, and beheld the stan 
shining through the trees. Then, seating themselves upon 
the grass, they divided the spoil, determining to content 
themselves for the present with this mere skimming of the 
jars, but to return on some future night and drain them to 
the bottom. To {2(}) make sure of each other's good £uth, 
also, they divided the talismans between them, one retaining 
the scroll and the other the taper : this done, they set off 
with light hearts and well-lined pockets for Granada. 

As they wended their way down the hill, the shrewd Moor 
whispered a word of counsel in the ear of the simple HtUe 

water-carrier. 

" Friend Peregil," said he, "all this affair must be kept a 
profound secret, until (117) we have secured the treasure and 
(117) conveyed it out of harm's way. If a whisper of it gets 
to the ear of the alcaid, we are undone ! " 

" Certainly," replied the (Jallego ; " nothing caB.be more tme." 

"Friend Peregil," said the Moor, "you are a discreet 
man, and I make no doubt (126) can keep a secret; but yon 
have a wife." 

" She shall not know a word of it," replied the little water- 
carrier sturdily. 

" Enough," said the Moor; "I depend upon thy discretion 
and thy promise." 

Never was promise more positive and sincere; but, alas! 
what man can keep a secret from his wife? Certainly not 
such a cue as Percgil the water-can-ier, who was one of the 
most loving and tractable of husbands. On his return home 
he found his wife moping (43) in a corner. "Mighty well," 
cried she as he entered, *' you've come at last, after (2) ramb- 
ling about until this hour of the night. I wonder (103) yon 
have not brought home another Moor as a house-mate." 
Then bursting into tears, she began to wring her (161) 
hands and smite her breast: "Unhappy woman that I am!" 
exclaimed she, "what will become of me? My house stripped 
and plundered by lawyers and alguazils; my husband a do- 
no-good, that no longer brings home bread for the family, 
but goes rambling (2) about day and night with infidel 
Moors? O my children! what will become of us? we shall 
all have to beer in the streets!" 
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Honest Peregil was so moved by the distress of his spouse 
that he could not help whimpering also. His (163) heart was 
as full as his pocket, and not to be restrained. Thrusting 
his hand into the latter, he hauled forth three or four broad 
gold pieces and slipped them into her bosom. The poor 
woman started with astonishment, and could not understand 
the meaning of this golden shower. Before (117) she could 
tecover her surprise, the little Gallego drew forth a chain of 
gold and dangled it before her, capering with exultation, his 
mouth distended from ear to ear. 

"Holy virgin (118), protect us!" exclaimed the wife. 
*'What hast thou been doing, Peregil? Surely thou hast 
not been committing murder and robbery !" 

The idea had scarce entered the brain of the poor woman 
than it became a certainty with her. She saw a prison and 
a gallows in the distance, and a little bandy-legged Gallego 
hanging pendent from it; and, overcome with the horrors 
conjured up by her imagination, fell into violent hysterics. 

What could the poor man do 1 He had no other means 
of pacifying his wife, and dispelling the phantoms of her 
fancy, than by relating the whole story of his good fortune. 
This, however, he did not do until he had (3) exacted from 
her the most solemn promise to keep it a profound secret 
from, every living being. 

To describe her joy (154) would be impossible. She flung 
her arms round the neck of her husband, and almost strangled 
him with her caresses. "Now, wife," exclaimed the little 
man with honest exultation, "what say you now to the 
Moor's Legacy? Henceforth never abuse me for helping a 
fellow-creature in distress." 

The honest Grallego retired to his sheepskin mat, and slept 
as soundly as if on a bed of down. Not so his wife; she 
emptied the whole contents of his pockets upon the mat, and 
sat all .night counting gold pieces of Arabic coin, trpng on 
necklaces and earrings, and fancying the figure she should 
one day make, when permitted (92) to enjoy her riches. 

On the following morning the honest Gallego took a broad 
jifolden coin, and repaired with it to a jeweller's shop in the 
Zacatin, to offer it for sale, pretending to have found it among 
the ruins of the Alhambra. The jeweller saw that it had an 
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Arabic iDScription, and was of the purest gold: he offiocd, 
however, but a third of its valne, with which the water- 
earner was {jerfectlj content. Per^il now bought new 
clothes for his little flock, and all kmds of toys, together 
with ample provisions for a hearty meal ; and, retoming to 
his dwelling, set all his children dancing around him, while 
lie capered in the midst, the happiest of fathers. 

The wife of the water-carrier kept her promise of secrecy 
with surprising stiictness. For a whole day and a half sL^ 
went about with a look of mystery and a heart swelling 
almost to bursting ; yet she held her peace, though surrounded 
by her gossips. It is true, she could not help giving herself 
a few airs, apologized for her ragged dress, and talked of 
ordering a new basquina all trimmed with gold lace and bu^es, 
and a new lace mantilla. She threw out hints of her hus- 
band's intention of leaving off his trade of water-carrying, as 
it did not altogether agree with his health. In &ct, she 
thought they should all retire to the country for the summer, 
that the children might have the benefit of the mountain air, 
for there was no living in the city in this sultry season. 

The neighboui-s stared at each other, and thought the 
]>oor woman had lost her wits ; and her airs and graces and 
elegant pretensions were the theme of universal scoffing and 
merriment amon^ lier friends the moment her back was 
turned. If she restrained herself abroad, however, she 
indemnified herself at home, and putting a string of rich 
oriental pearls round her neck, Moorish bracelets on her 
arms, and an aigrette of diamonds on her head, sailed back- 
wards and forwards in her slattern rags about the room, now 
and then stopping to admire herself in a piece of broken 
mirror. Nay, in the impulse of her simple vanity, she could 
not resist, on one occasion, showing herself at the window, 
t(j enjoy the effect of her finery on the passers-by. 

As the fates would have it, Pedrillo Pedrugo, the meddle- 
some barber, was at this moment sitting idly in his shop on 
the opposite side of the street, when his ever- watchful eye 
caught the sparkle of a diamond. In an instant he was at 
his loop-hole, reconnoitring the slattern spouse of the water- 
carrier decorated with the splendour of an Eastern bride. No 
sooner had he taken an accurate inventory of her ornaments 
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tlian lie posted off with all speed to the alcaid. In a little 
while the hungry alguazil was again on the scent, and before 
the day was over, the unfortunate Peregil was again dragged 
into the presence of the judga 

"How is this, villain?" cried the alcaid, in a furious voice. 
"You told me that the infidel who died in your house left 
nothing behind but an empty coffer, and now I hear of your 
wife flaunting in her rags, decked out with pearls and dia- 
monds. Wretch that thou art ! prepare to render up the 
spoils of thy miserable victim, and to swing on the gallows 
that is already tired of waiting for thee." 

The terrified water-carrier fell on his knees, and made a 
full relation of the marvellous manner in which he had gained 
his wealth. The alcaid, the alguazil, and the inquisitive 
barber, listened with greedy ears to this Arabian tale of en- 
chanted treasure. The alguazil was despatched to bring the 
Moor who had assisted in the incantation. The Moslem en- 
tered, half-frightened out of his wits at finding himself in 
the hands of the harpies of the law. When he beheld the 
water-carrier standing with sheepish looks and downcast 
countenance, he comprehended the whole matter. " Miser- 
able animal !" said he, as he passed near him, "did I not warn 
thee against babbling to thy wife?" 

The story of the Moor coincided exactly with that of his 
colleague; but the alcaid affected to be slow of belief, and 
threw out menaces of imprisonment and rigorous investigation. 

" Softly, good Senor Alcaid," said the Mussulman, who by 
this time had recovered his usual shrewdness and self-posses- 
sion. "Let us not mar fortune's favours in the scmmble 
for them. Nobody knows anything of this matter but our- 
selves — let us keep the secret. There is wealth enough in the 
cave to enrich us all. Promise a fair division, and all shall be 
produced — refuse, and the cave shall remain for ever closed." 

The alcaid consulted apart with the alguazil. The latter 
was an old fox in his profession. " Promise anything," said 
he, "until (117) you get possession of the treasure. You 
may then seize upon the whole; and if he (157) and his ac- 
complice dare to murmur, threaten them with the faggot and 
the stake, as infidels and sorcerers." 

The alcaid relished the advice. Smoothing his brow and 
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taming to the Moor — "This is a strange story,*' said he, 
**and may be tnie ; but I must have ocular proof of it. This 
very night you must repeat the incantation in my presence. 
If there be really such treasure, we will share it amicably 
among us, and say nothing further of the matter. If ye have 
deceived me, expect no mercy at my hands. In the mean- 
time you must remain in custody." 

The Moor and the water-carrier cheerfully agreed to these 
conditions, satisfied that the event would prove the truth of 
their words. 

Towards midnight the alcaid sallied forth secretly, attended 
by the alguazil and the meddlesome barber, all strongly 
armed. They conducted the Moor and the water-carrier as 
prisoners, and were provided with the stout donkey of the 
latter to bear off the expected treasure. They arrived at the 
tower without being observed, and tying the donkey to a fig- 
tree, descended into the fourth vault of the tower. 

The scroll was produced, the yellow waxen taper lighted, 
and the Moor read the form of incantation. The earth trem- 
bled as before, and the pavement opened with a thundering 
sound, disclosing the narrow flight of steps. The alcaid, the 
alguazil, and the barber were struck aghast, and could not 
summon courage to descend. The Moor and the water- 
carrier entered the lower vault, and found the two .Moors 
seated as before, silent and motionless. They removed two 
of the great jars, filled with golden coin and precious stones. 
The water-carrier bore them up one by one upon his shoul- 
ders ; but though a strong-backed little man, and accustomed 
to cany burdens, he staggered beneath their weight, and 
found, wlien slung on each side of his donkey, they were as 
much as the animal could bear. 

" Let us be content for the present," said the Moor ; " here 
is as much treasure as we can carry off without being per- 
ceived, and enough treasure to make us all wealthy to our 
heart's desire." 

"Is there more treasure remaining behind?" demanded 
the alcaid. 

" The greatest prize of all," said the Moor : " a huge coffer 
bound with bands of steel, and filled with pearls and precious 
stones." 
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*'Let US have up the coffer, by all means," cried the 
grasping alcaid. 

"I will descend for no more," said the Moor, doggedly; 
" enough is enough for a reasonable man — more is super- 
fluous." 

"And I," (157) said the water-carrier, " will bring up no 
further burden to break the back of my poor donkey; 

Finding commands, threats, and entreaties equally vain, 
the alcaid turned to his two adherents. " Aid me," said he, 
"to bring up the coffer, and its contents shall be divided 
among us." So saying (44), he descended the steps, followed 
with trembling reluctance by the alguazil and the barber. 

No sooner did the Moor behold them fairly earthed than 
he extinguished the yellow taper, the pavement closed with 
its usual crash, and the three worthies remained buried in 
its womb. 

He then hastened up the different flights of steps, nor 
stopped until in the open air. The little water-carrier 
followed him as fast as his legs would permit. 

"What hast thou done?" cried Peregil, as soon as he 
could recover breath. " The alcaid and the other two are 
shut up in the vault." 

" It is the will of Allah !" said the Moor devoutly. 

" And will you not release themi" demanded the Gallego^ 

" Allah forbid ! " replied the Moor, smoothing his beard. 
"It is written in the book of fate that they shall remain 
enchanted until (117) some future adventurer arrive to break 
the charm. The will of God be done!" (118). So saying 
(44), he hurled the end of the waxen taper far among the 
gloomy thickets of the glen. 

There was now no remedv, so the Moor and the water- 
carrier proceeded with the richly-laden donkey towards 
the city; nor could honest Peregil refrain from hugging 
and kissing his long-eared (215) fellow-labourer, thus re- 
stored to him from the clutches of the law ; and in fact it 
is doubtful which gave the simple-hearted little man most 
joy at the moment — the gaining of the treasure, or the 
recovery of the donkey. 

The two partners in good luck divided their spoil amicably 
and fairly, except that the Moor, who had a little taste for 
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trinketry, made out to get into Lis heap the most of the 
pearls and precious stones, and other baubles, but then he 
always gave the water-carrier in lieu magnificent jewels of 
massive gold, of five times the size, with which the latter was 
heartily content. They took care not to linger within reach 
of accidents, but made off to enjoy their wealth undisturbed 
in other countries. The Moor returned to Africa, to his 
native city of Tangiers ; and the Grallego, with his wife, his 
children, and his donkey, made the best of his way to 
Portugal. Here, under the admonition and tuition of his 
wife, he became a personage of some consequence ; for she 
made the worthy little man array his long body and short 
legs in doublet and hose, with a feather in his hat and a 
sword by his side, and laying aside his familiar appellation 
of Peregil, assumed the more sonorous title of Don Pedro 
Gil. His progeny grew up a thriving and merry-hearted, 
though short and bandy-legged generation, while Senoi-a Gil, 
befringed, belaced, and betasseled from her head to her heels, 
with glittering rings on every finger, became a model of 
slattern fashion and finery. 

As to the alcaid and his adjuncts, they remained shut up 
under the great tower of the seven floors, and there they 
remain spell-bound at the present day. Whenever there 
shall be a lack in Spain of pimping barbers, sharking algua- 
zils, and corrupt alcaids, they may be sought after ; but if 
they have to wait until such time for their deliverance, there 
is danger of their enchantment enduring until doomsday. 
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Just within, justement dam V enceinte. Open, et vaste. From, 
varce qv^elle. Undermined, traversee. Hidden from sight, souterrains. 
Have existed, existaient. In repute, renommSs. Pains, 7nal. To 
take, se donner. To, jusqu'aux. Insomuch, tellement. 

Construction : That the water-carriers, from early daivn till a late 
hour of the night, are ascending and descending the steep avenues of the 
Alhamhra, some hearing great jars of water on their shoulders, others 
driving before them asses laden, &c. 

Enabled to, a m^me de, A stout, shaggy-haired donkey, un rohuite 
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haudet an poU Umg et hMs^i. From the son, anUre Vardeur du jofeflL 
4S0T one more meny withal, et en mime tempt de plusjoyeux. 

He tmdged, chemmer. The street rang, &c.j U faisait rdentir 
9a joyeuse voix dans, Xote^ refrain. Comely, beUe, Bunplin^ 
semillante, A sly leer, une aOUade maligne. To her, a /aire a so,. 
Noted, connu. Under, avec Who were himgiy, &c^ qui^ affamis 
et hruyants, kc — robsidaient pour avoir de la naurriture quand U 
reniraU le soir chez luu Anything bnt^ rien mains que. A 'vi^D^go 
beauty, la beile du village. Still retamed, eonservait encore. T& 
hard earnings, &c., F argent que Fhonnite Peregil gagnait piniblemeni. 

She was a little of a slattern, something more of a lie>a-bed, eUe 
itait tant soU peu malpropre, adonnie a rester au lit Water, /once. 
To loiter slipshod, &c, pour allerfldner en savates chez les commires, 
ses voisines. Tempers, mesure. Accommodates, allege. To ventore 
to, mettre en. They were a sturdy, long-backed, bandy-legged 
little brood, <^eiaU une vigoureuse petite race hancale au dos /orL 
Scanty, rare. To treat them to a gambol, de les regaXer dune pro- 
menade. To take forth, d^emmener. The Angosturas, les detroHs. 

Desisted from, quitt^ And inaction of the day, &c., et de Vinertie 
du jour et Us font resier dehors jusquiaprls minuU pour respirer Fair, 
savourer son souffle embaum£. Abroad, mr pied. like a considerate^ 
&C., en hon petit pere aUentif et laborieux. One more, encore tin. A 
puchero, le pot-au-feu. 

A hearhr thwack with a cudgel, un hon coup de trique. Either 
by way 01 cadence, soit pour servir de ritoumelle. Or refreshment 
to the animal, soit pour donner du remontant d sa bSte. In Moorish 
^arb, hdbille' a la mauresque. Xot unmixed, miU. Feebly beckoned, 
faire un faible signe. Was necessary, falloir. To the earth, a terre, 
I have neither home nor habitation, je n^ai ni feu ni lieu. Repaid, 
recompense. Honest Peregil, thus saw, &c., roUd done VhonnSte 
Peregil inopiniment embarraJss^ d. Fellow-being, son semblable. 
Forlorn, pitoyable. When they beheld the turbaned stranger, a la 
vue de cet Stranger en turban. When a vagrant dog approaches, a 
Vapproche dun chien errant. At this late hour, si tard. Wouldst 
thou turn him forth to perish? voudrais-tu le mettre a la porte et le 
laissefpSrir^ 

Remonstrated, faire des remontrances. She was a furious stickler 
for the credit, elle tenaitfortement a Vhonneur. Stiffhecked, opinidtre. 
Afforded, lui permit doffrir. Defied all the ministering skill o^ 
dijouirent tons les soins que lui donnait. Fits, crises. Was now as 
one distracted, devint comme folle. This comes, voild la consequence. 
Always running into scrapes, de toujours vous mettre dans Pembarras, 
In equal tribmation, aussi au desespoir. Struck him, il lui vint. 
So, aussitdt As ill luck would have it, comme si le mcUheur VeiU 
voulu. 

Was going on, se passait. As a look-out, de guet. So strange an 
occurrence, un kvenement si singulier. Slept not a wink, ne ferma 
pas I'oeiL ' Unusually, d une f agon inusitee. In a fidget, sur les epines. 
To steal forth silently, sortir a la dirobSe. Hied mm home, se hdta 
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de renJtrer chez lui. Fidgeted abont, iagita dans. Seated, U fit 
asseoir. Threw, lui pasaa. Strange doings, U s'en passe de drdles. 
Played, fdisait. 

Bnish, pinceau a barbe. Be, prenez. Shall hear all abont ii^ 
fourez tout ce qu'tl en est. Taking him, Vempoignant. Going 
throngh both operations, executant les deux operations. Over-bearing, 
impineujc. Gnping, sordide. Curmudgeons, Ze ladre. That he set, 
qu^U n^attacMt. The case in point to be one, que dans Vaffaire en 
Question U y avail. Doubtless there must be*, done U devait y avoir. 
To be secured, le remettre. End, but So thinking, dans cetU idSe, 
Ancient, d'autrefois, Kusty black underclothes, une culotte noire 
rapie. Set off his spare and wiry frame, faisait ressortir son corps 
maigre et nerveux. The legal bloodhound of the ancient Spanish 
breed, le limier de race de lancienne justice espagnole. Certainty, 
savoirfaire. Had returned, itre de reUmr. 

Smite together, entrechoquer, Eveirthing ia known to me, je sais 
tout. Bender up the property of whida, resUtue le bien que. To hush 
np the matter, assoupir taffaire. To call upon, inijoquer. Straight- 
forward, VhonnSte etfrancJie. For my services, des sertnces queje lui 
ai rendus. An it please your grace, s'U plait a votre grdce. Heartily, 
de grand co&ur. To contain, d y trouver. By the conviction ci, d 
eondamner. Apt, disposie d. 

Costs and charges, frais et dipens. Behold, voild done. To trudge 
np, cheminer. A poor man of the, a un pauvre homme ses. Of his, (5. 
Of his best, lui enlever le meilleur. Would break forth, &c., s'^pan- 
chait toute la. I warrant me, Je gage que. Like a knowing woman, 
en femme habile. To throw in his teeth, de lui jeter au nez. With a 
sneer, en ricanant. Soundly, vertement. Was grieved in £esh and 
spirit, soiiffrait de corps et d^dme. 

To seize up, s'emparer de. To fly open, s'ouvrir tout a coup. In 
moody silence, en silence et de mauvaise humeur. Ralljdng, rassemb- 
lant. But this writing may be, il se peut que cet ^crit ait. Stroked 
his beard and smiled, sourit en se caressant la barbe. And trudged 
forward, &c., et s^en alia faire sa tournce hahituelle. They dwelt 
with peculiar fondness. Us se complakaient a raconter. Made an 
unusual, prodmsirent une etrange. And they sank deeper and deeper, 
et 8^ absorhtrent de plus en plus. 

Had well-nigh let fall, il manqua de laisser tomber. Could scarcely 
get a wink of sleep, put a peine fermer Voeil. Bright and early, 
dispos et inatinal. We are no worse off, nous ne nous en trouverons 
pffi plus mal. Singularly compounded and prepared, prepar€ d^une 
etrange composition. Nothinnr -was stirring but, rien d^veiU€ que. 
Bendered formidable by so many, &c., devenue un objet de terreur 
par tant de traditions. Drear, luguhre. Although according, blen 
que la tradition assurdt qu'il y avait encore. Scarce cast forth any 
rays, pouvait a peine brilkr. In breathless surprise, resph'ant a 
peine d'effroi. When there was a noise, quHl sejit entendre. 

Stood, se trouvait. Secured with, entour€ de. At each end of 
which, &c., a chaque bout, arm^ de cap a pied, etait assisuiiMaure 
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tnchanU. At every dip, &c., chaque foia quHls y plongeaient la main, 
ils rapportaient des poign^es. With light heai't, le coeur Uger et lea 
poches hien gamies. As they wended their way, &c., comme Ua 
cheminaient en descendant la colline. 

Out of harm's way, Iiora de danger. If a whisper comes to, &c., 
que VAlcade vienne aevlement a en entendre parler. Undone, perdue. 
Sturdily, r^solument. To mope, se chagHner, Mighty well, voild 
qui va hien. You have come at last, ertfin vous voUd, A husband 
a do-no-good, un homme qui ne fait rien de bon. Distress, V affliction. 
Slipped, glissa. And dangled it before her, et la Jit danser devant 
elle. Entered the brain, traverse V esprit. Hanging pendent from 
it, qui y pendait. Until, aans. Kever abuse me, ne me die jamais 
dHnjures. Not so with his, il rHenfut pas ainsi de safemme. 

Hearty, hon. Set dancing. Jit danser, A heart swelling, et le coevr 
gonJU presque a €clater. She held her peace, elle se tut. Apologized 
for, iexcasa de. Ordering, de se faire. She threw out hints, elle 
donna a entendre. There was no living in the city, quHl rCy avait 
pas moyen de demeurer a la viUe. Her wits, la Ute. Scoffing, 
railleries. She sailed backwards and forwards, &c., elle allait et 
venait en guenilles dans sa. As the fates would have it^ comme si le 
malheur VeUt voulu. Sitting idly, a^sis ajldner. 

Posted off in all speed, se rendit en toute hdte chez. On the scent, a 
la piste. Half frighten^ of his wits, iperdu de frayeur. Standing 
with sheepish looks, se tenant d'un air penaud. To be slow of belief 
Tincr€dvXit€. Who by this time had recovered, &c., qui, par ce 
temps-Id, avail recouvr^sa sagacity et son sang-froid hahituels. 

Expect no mercy at my hands, Ne vous attendez d aucune mis^ri- 
eorde de ma part. To agree to, acc€der d. Satisfied that the event, 
ta^hant que le dinouemsnt Struck aghast, attSris, , 

Enough to make us, &c., II y en a a>ssez pour nous enricJdr d coeur 
joie. l2t us have up, montons. Doggedly, d'un ton bourru. To 
Dreak the back of, pour €reinter. In its womb, au sein de la terre. 
Nor stopped until, et ne iarr^ta quHl nefHt en plein air. 

Fairly, de bonne foi. Made out to get into his heap, iarrangea 
tPavoir dans son tas. Made of, partirent. Made the best o^ &c., le 
dirigirent au plus vite sur. Under the admonition, par les conseUs. 
Made, for^a. Grew up a thriving, &c., devint une generation prosp^^re 
et jqyeuse. Befringed, belaced, and betasseled, omSe de franges, de 
dentelles et de glands. Of slattern fashion and finery, malpropre de 
mode et de luxe. Spell-bound, retenue par iin charms. Sharking^ 
rapace. Enduring till doomsday, que leur enchantem^tU ne dure 
jusqtCaujour dujugem&a^ 
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THE STORY OF MACBETH. 

There was a king of Scotland called Duncan, a very good 
old man. He had two sons; one was called Malcolm, and 
the other Donaldbane. At this time Scotland, and indeed 
France, England, and all the other countries of Europe, were 
much harassed by the Danes. These were a very fierce, 
warlike people, who sailed from one place to anollier, and 
landed their armies (155) on the coast, burning (43) and 
destroying everything wherever they came. They were 
heathens, and did not believe in the Bible, but thought of 
nothing but battle and slaughter, and making plunder. 
When they came to countries where the inhabitants were 
cowardly, they took possession of the land. At other times, 
they landed with their soldiers, took what spoil they conld 
find, burned the houses, and then got on board, hoisted sails, 
and away again. They did so much mischief that people 
put up prayers to God in the churches (155) to deliver them 
from the rage of the Danes. 

Now, it happened in the time of King Duncan that a 
great fleet of these Danes came to Scotland, and landed their 
men in Fife, and threatened to take possession of that 
j)rovince. So (141) a numerous Scottish army was levied 
(135) to go to fight with them. The good King Duncan 
was too old to command his army, and his sons were too 
young. He sent out one of his near relations, called 
Macbeth, son of the thane, or governor of Glamis. This 
Macbeth, who was a brave soldier, put himself at the head 
of the Scottish army, and marched against the Danes. He 
carried with him a relation of his own, called Banquo, who 
was thane of Lochaber, and (176) was also a very brave man. 
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So there was a great battle fought between the Danes and 
the Scots, and Macbeth and Banquo defeated the Danes, and 
drove them back to their ships, leaving a great many of their 
soldiers both killed and wounded. Then Macbeth and his 
army marched back to a town (155) in the north of Scotland, 
called Forres, rejoicing on account of their victory. 

Now there lived (140) at this time three old women in 
(155) the town of Forres, whom (183) people looked upon as 
witches; for, in those early times, ignorance and superstition 
were common among the people, and even great men, like 
Macbeth, believed that such persons as these witches of Forres 
could tell what was to come to pass afterwards, and listened to 
the nonsense which they told them, as if the old women had 
really been prophetesses. The old women saw that they 
were respected and feared, so that they were tempted to 
impose upon people, by pretending to tell what was to 
happen to them, and they got presents for doing so. So the 
three old women went and (7) stood by the wayside, on a 
heath near Forres, and waited till Macbeth came up. And 
then^ stepping before him as he was marching at the head of 
his soldiers, the first woman said, " All hail, Macbeth — hail 
to thee, thane of Glamis." The second said, "All hail, 
Macbeth — hail to thee, thane o£ Cawdor." Then the third, 
wishing to pay him a higher compliment than the other two, 
said, "All hail, Macbeth, that shalt be king of Scotland.'' 

Macbeth was (82) very much surprised to hear the 
witches give him these titles; and while he was wondering 
what they could mean, Banquo stepped forward, and asked 
them whether they had nothing to tell about him as well as 
about Macbeth. They said that he should not be so great 
as Macbeth; but that though he himself should never be 
a king, yet his children should succeed to the throne of 
Scotland, and be kings for a great number of years. Before 
Macbeth was (Subj.) recovered from his surprise, there came 
a messenger to tell him that his father was dead, so that be 
was become thane of Glamis by inheritance. And there 
came a second messenger (155) from the king, to thank 
Macbeth for (de) the great victory over the Danes, and tell 
him that the thane of Cawdor having rebelled against the 
king, the latter had taken his office from him, and had sent 
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to make Macbeth thane of Cawdor as well as Glamia. Thus 
the two first old women seemed to be right in (de) giving 
Macbeth these two titles. I dare say that they ^ew some- 
thing of the death of his j&ther, and that the government of 
Cawdor was intended for Macbeth, though he had not 
heard of it. However, Macbeth, seeing a part of their words 
come to be true, began to think how he was to bring the 
rest to pass, and make himself king. Macbeth had a wife, 
a very ambitious, wicked woman ; when she found out (86) 
that her husband thought of (d) raising himself up to be 
king of Scotland, she (Py) encouraged him by all means in 
her power, and persuaded him that the only way to get 
possession of the crown (171) was to kill the good old Eluig 
Duncan. 

Macbeth was very unwilling to commit so great a dime, 
for he knew what a good king Duncan had been (79), and 
he recollected that he was his I'elation, and had been always 
very kind to (pour) him. But his wife continued telling him 
what a foolish, cowardly thing it was in him, not to take the 
opportunity of making himself king, when it was iii his 
power to gain what the witches promised (86) him. So the 
wicked advice of his wife, and the prophecy of these wretched 
old women, at last brought Macbeth to think of murdering 
the king, his friend. The w^ay in which (dont) he accom- 
plisliod his crime, made it still more abominable. Macbeth 
invited Duncan to come to visit him, at a great castle near 
Inverness; and the good king, who had no suspicions of his 
kinsman, accepted the invitation very willingly. Macbeth 
and his lady received the king and all his retinue (suite) with 
much a])i)earance of joy, and made a great feast, as a subject 
would do to make his king welcome. About (vers) the 
middle of the night, the king desired to go to his apart- 
ment, and Macbeth conducted him to a fine room, which had 
been prepared for him. 

Now, in those barbarous times, it was the custom, that 
wherever the king slept (140) two armed men should sit up 
{JSuhj.) in the same chamber, in order to defend his person, 
in case he should be attacked (Suhj.) by any one during the 
night. But the wicked {infdme) Lady Macbeth had made 
these two watchmen drink (24) a great deal of wine, and had 
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besides (eti oiUre) put some drugs into the liquor, so that 
when they went to the royal apartment they both fell asleep, 
' and slept so soundly that nothing could awaken them. 

Then the cruel Macbeth came into the bedroom of King 
Duncan about (vers) two in the morning. It was a terrible 
stormy night; but the noise of the wind and of the thunder 
could not awaken the king, as he was old and weary with 
his journey; neither could it awaken the two sentinels. 
They all slept soundly. So Macbeth having (39) come into 
the room, and stepped gently (ct petiU pas) over the floor, he 
took the two dirks which belonged to the sentinels, and 
stabbed poor old King Duncan to the (jtisqu^ au) heart, and 
that so effectually that he died without giving even a groan. 
Then Macbeth put the bloody daggers into the hands of the 
sentinels, and daubed their faces over with blood, that it 
might appear as if they had committed the murder. Macbeth 
was frightened at what he had done; but his wife made him 
wash his hands and go to bed. 

Early in the morniog, the nobles and gentlemen who 
attended on (de la suite du) the king, assembled in the 
great hall of the castle, and there they began to talk of what 
a dreadful storm it had been the night before. But Macbeth 
could scarcely understand what they said, for he was thinking 
on (d) something (214) much worse and more frightful than 
the storm, and was wondering what would be said (135) 
when they heard of the murder. They waited for some 
time; but finding that the king did not come from his 
apartment, one of the noblemen went to see whether he was 
well or not. But when he came into the room, he found (206) 
poor King Duncan lying stiff, cold, and bloody, and the two 
sentinels both fast asleep, with their dirks or daggers covered 
with blood. As soon as the Scottish nobles saw this terrible 
(ajffreux) sight, they were greatly astonished and enraged; 
and Macbeth made believe as if he were (Jit semblant d'etre) 
more enraged (furieux) than any of them, and, drawing his 
sword, before any one (personne) could (Subj.) prevent him, 
he killed the two attendants (gardes) who were in the 
sleeping apartment of the king, pretending to think that 
they had been (79) guilty of murdering (206) King Duncan. 

When Malcolm and Donaldbane^ the two sons of the good 
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kin^, saw their £&ther slain (9) in (de) this stzmnge nuumer 
within 3Iacbeth's castle, they became afraid that they (3) 
might be pat to death likewise, and fled away (^oifiaraU de) 
out of Sa)tland; for, notwithstanding all the excuses {pro- 
testations) which he could make, they still {toujowrs^ believed 
that Macbeth had killed their fkther. Donaldbane fled into 
some distant island ; but Malcolm, the eldest son of Duncan, 
went to the court of England, where he b^ged for assistance 
from the English king to place him on the throne of Scotland 
as his Other's successor. In the meantime, Macbeth took 
possession of the kingdom of Scotland, and thus all his 
wicked wishes seemed to be fulfilled. But he was not happy. 
He >x;gan to reflect how wicked he had been in killing Ins 
friend and benefactor, and how some other person, as 
ambitious as he was -himself, might do the same thing to 
him. He remembered, too, that the old women had said, 
that the children of Banquo should succeed to the throne 
after his death, and therefore (141) he concluded that Ban- 
quo might be tempted to conspire against him, as he had 
himself done against King Duncan. The wicked always 
think that other people are as bad as themselves. 

In order to prevent this supposed danger, he hired ruffians 
to watch (fjuetter) Banquo and his son Fleance in a wood, 
wliere they sometimes used to walk in the evening, with 
instructions to attack them, and kill both father and son. 
Tlie villains did as they were ordered by Macbeth ; but 
while they were killing Banquo, the boy [jeune) Fleance 
made his escape from their wicked hands and fled into 
Wales. It is said, that long afterwards, his children came 
to possess the Scottish crown. Macbeth was not the more 
happy that he had slain his brave friend and cousin Banquo. 
He knew that men began to suspect the wicked- deeds (for- 
/aits) which he had done, and he was constantly afraid that 
some one (122) would put him to death as he had done his old 
sovereign, or that Malcolm would obtain Edward the King of 
England's assistance, and -come to make war against him, 
and take from him the Scottish kingdom. So, in this great 
perplexity of mind, he thought that he would go (8) to the 
old women, whose words had first put into his mind the 
desire of becoming a king. It is to be (14) supposed, that 
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he offered tliem presents, and tliat they were cunning enough 
to study how to give him some answer, which should make 
him continue in the belief that they could prophesy what 
was to happen in future times. So (141) they answered to 
him that he should not be conquered, or (119) lose the 
crown of Scotland, until a great forest, called Birnam Wood, 
should come {SvJbj.) to attack him in a strong castle situated 
on a high hill, called Dunsinane. 

Now, the hill of Dunsinane is upon the (cf ) one side of a 
valley, aud the forest of Biraam is upon (g?') the other. 
There are twelve miles distant betwixt them; and besides 
that, Macbeth thought that it was impossible that the trees 
could (Suhj.) ever come to the assault of the castle. He 
therefore resolved to fortify his castle on the hill of Dun- 
sinane very strongly {bien)^ as being a place in which he 
would always be sure to be safe. For this purpose he caused 
{phligea) all his great nobility and thanes to send in stones, 
and wood, and other things wanted in building, and to drag 
them with oxen up to the top of the steep hill where he was 
building the castle. Now, among other nobles who were 
obliged to send oxen, and horses, and materials, to this 
laborious work, was one called Macduff, the thane of Fife. 
Macbeth was afraid of this thane, for he was very powerful, 
and was accounted both brave and wise; and Macbeth 
thought that he most probably would join with Prince 
Malcolm, if ever*^ he should come from England with an 
army. The king, therefore, had a private hatred against the 
thane of Fife, which (183) he kept concealed from all men, 
until he should have (Subj.) some opportunity of putting him 
to death, as he had done Duncan and Banquo. Macduff, on 
his part, kept upon his guard, and went to the king's court 
as seldom as (199) he could, thinking himself never safe 
unless while in his own castle of Kennoway, which is on the 
coast of Fife, near to the mouth {embouchure) of the Frith of 
Forth. 

It happened, however, that the king had summoned 
several of his nobles, and amongst others, Macduff, the thane 
of Fife, to attend him at his new castle of Dunsinane; and 

43 In French, c'est pourquoi most be placed at the beginning of a sentence or clanse 
ol a sentence. 
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tliey were all obliged to come, none dared stay behind. The 
king was (devaif) to give the nobles a great entertainment, 
and preparations were made for it. In the meantime, 
Macbeth rode out with a few attendants, to see some oxen 
drag the wood and the stones np the hill, for enlarging and 
strengtheniDg the castle So they saw most of the oxen 
(43) trudgiog up (gravir) the hill with great difficulty, for the 
ascent (montee) is very steep, and the burdens were heavy, 
and the weather was extremely hot. Atr length Macbeth 
saw a pair of oxen so** tired that they could go no fftrther 
up the hill, but fell down under their load. Then the king 
was very angry, and demanded (voului) to know who it was 
among his thanes that had sent oxen so weak and so unfit 
for labour, when he had so much work for them to do. 
Some one replied that the oxen belonged to Macduff, the 
thane of Fife. " Then," said the king in great anger, " since 
the thane of Fife sends such worthless (si vUs) cattle as these 
to do my labour, I will put his own neck into the yoke, Imd 
make him drag the burdens himself" 

A friend of Macduff heard these angry expressions of the 
king, and hastened to communicate them to the thane of 
Fife, who was walking in the hall of the king's castle while 
dinner was preparing. The instant (Des que) that Macduff 
heard (86) what the king had said, he knew that he had no 
time to lose in making his escape ; for whenever Macbeth 
threatened to do mischief to any one, he was sure to keep 
his word. 

So JMacdiiff snatched up from the table a loaf of bread, 
called for (demandd) his horses and his servants, and was 
galloping back to his own province of Fife before Macbeth 
and the-rest-of-tlie-nobility {suite) were (Subj.) returned to the 
castle. The first question which the king asked {Jit) (140) 
was, what had become of Macduff? and being informed that 
he had fled from Dunsinane, he ordered a body of his guards 
to attend (suivre) him, and mounted on horseback himself to 
pursue the thane, with the purpose of putting him to death. 
Macduff, in the meantime, fled as fast as horses' feet could 
carry him; but he was so ill provided with (mat pourvu d) 

^^ Tho various meanings of si are: (/"and toMTuer^ «o, SQ very^ so much, and some- 
times 1/es. 
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money for his expenses, that when he came to the great 
ferry over the river Tay, he had nothing to give to the 
boatmen who took him across, excepting the loaf of bread 
which he had taken from the king's table. When Macduflf 
got into his province of Fife, he rode on faster than before, 
towards his own castle of Kenooway, which stands close by 
the seaside; and when he reached it, the king and his guards 
were not far behind him. Macduff ordered his wife to shut 
(24) the gates of the castle, draw up (24) the drawbridge, and 
on no account to permit the king or any of his soldiers to 
enter. In the meantime he went to the small harbour 
belonging ^tenant) to the castle, and caused (24) a ship 
which was ly^'^g there to be fitted out for sea in all haste, 
and got on board himself, in order to escape from Macbeth. 

In the meantime, Macbeth summoned the lady to surrender 
the castle, and to deliver up (Imrer) her husband. But 
Lady Macduff, who was a wise and a brave woman, made 
many excuses and delays, until she knew her husband was 
(Stibj,) safely on board the ship, and had (Subj,) sailed from 
the harbour. Then she spoke boldly from the wall of the 
castle to the king. " Do you see," she said, " yon white 
sail upon the sea? Yonder goes Macduff to the court of 
England. You will never see him again, till he comes back 
(Stihj.) with young Prince Malcolm to pull you down from 
the .throne, and to put you to death. You will never be 
able to put your yoke, as you threatened, on the thane of 
Fife's neck." Some say Macbeth was so much incensed at 
(de) this bold answer, that he and his guards attacked the 
castle and took (152) it, killing the brave lady and all whom 
they found there. But others say, that the king, seeing 
that the castle of Kennoway was very strong, and that 
Macduff had escaped from him, departed back to Dun- 
fiinane without attempting to take Macduff's castle of Ken- 
noway. The ruins of the castle are still to be (135) seen. 
There reigned at that time in England a very good king, 
called Edward the Confessor. I told you Prince Malcolm, 
the son of Duncan, was at his court, soliciting assistance to 
recover the Scottish throne. The arrival of Macduff greatly 
aided the success of the request the prince had made; for 
the English king knew Macduff was a brave and a wise man. 
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As lie assured Edward that the Soots weie tired of the cmel 
Macbethy and would join Prince Malcolm if he were to enter 
Scotland at the head of an army, the king ordered tibe Earl 
of Northumberland to enter Second with an army, and 
assist Prince Malcolm in the. tecovery of his fitther^s crown. 

Then it happened as Macduff had said, fo^ the Scottish 
nobles would not fight for Macbeth, but joined Pdnee 
Malcolm and Macduff against him; 'so that at length he 
shut himself up in his castle of Dunsinane, wh^?e he tiioi^At 
himself safe, according to the old women's prophecy, uoitu^ 
Bimam Wood should come (Svhf,) againi^ mm. At thb 
time Malcolm and Macduff were come as &r as Bimam 
Wood, and lay encamped there with their army. The next 
morning, when they were to march across the broad iralley 
to attack the castle of Dunsinane, Macduff advised that 
every soldier should cut down a bough of a Incee and carry H 
in his hand, thisit the enemy might not be able (Stc^.) to see 
how many men were coming against them. Now^the sentind 
who stood on Macbeth's castle-wall, when he saw all these 
branches which the soldiers of Prince Malcolm carried, ran 



to the king, and informed him that the wood of Bimam was 
moving towards the castle of Dunsinane. The king at first 
called him a liar, and threatened to put him to death ; but 
when he looked from the walls himself, and saw the appear- 
ance of a forest approaching from Bimam, he knew the hour 
of his destruction (perte) was come. His followers (155), too, 
began to be disheartened, and to fly from the castle, seeing 
their master had lost all hopes. Macbeth, however, recollected 
his own bravery, and sallied out desperately at the head of 
the few followers who remained faithful to him. He was 
killed after a furious {opinidtre) resistance, fighting hand 
to hand with Macduff in the thick of the battle. Prince 
Malcolm mounted the throne of Scotland, and reigned long 
and prosperously. 

45 The Beyeral meanings of jvsque are: till or until, referring to time; hut jus^t^ 
denoting distance, correBponds to< as far tu% to^ unto, up <o, dotm to» or even. 
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3, Spoque. Indeed, aussi. Much, fort These were, (^itaU, 
lieu. Everything wherever they came, tout sur leur passage. 

But thought of nothing but, qui ne respiraient que. And 
;, et ne songeaient qu^d fairs. Cowardly, pusillanimes, 
again, s'iloignaient de nouveau. Put up, adressait. To deliver 
pour Stre prSservS. Bage, fureur. 

i^e to Scotland, dans le cornt^ de Fife en. Ecosse. Carried, 
ait. So there was a great battle foaght, il y eut done une grande 
i de livrie. And, dans laquelk. Leaving, en leurfaisantperdre. 
illed and wounded, et de tuis et de blessis. To march back, se 
Rejoicing, oH ils firent de grandes rejouissances. Early, de 
le. Such as, idles que. To teU, pi'idire, rSpondre, annoncer, 
dre or dire, according to the sense. To come to pass afterwards, 
river plus tard. Had really been, eitssent if 6 de viritables. Till 
bh came up, Varrivie de Macbeth. Stepping before, s^avangant 
All hail, salut — Hail to thee, Je te salue. Very much, fort. 
ondering what they could mean, se demandait ce qu^elles voulaient 
Should never be a, diU jamais devenir. Recovered, revenu. 
ecome, deveriait. Over, quHl avait remportie sur. I dare say 
Ley knew something of, elles avaient, sans doute, appris, Wor<£i 
;o be true, predictions se verifier. To think how he was to 
bhe rest to pass, a songer au moyen de rialiser le reste. To 
it, dicouvrir. Raising himself up to be, se faire. Was un- 
;, n^avait pas du tout envie. Great, inorme. Continued telling 
hat a foolish cowardly thing it was in him, ne cessa de lui dire 
itait une stupide IdcTietS de sa part. At last brought Macbeth 
ik, suggerirent enfin a Macbeth la pensee. Much appearance, 
ande demonstration. Welcome, bien accueUlir son roi. Desired 
to,' disirant se retirer dans. The custom, d^usage. It was a 
e stormy night, il faisait une affreuse nuit d'orage. With his 
y, par le voyage. Daubed their faces over with, leur barbouilla 
re de. That it might appear as if, pour faire croire que. Made 
ash his, le ft se laver les. It had been the night before, quHl 
ait la nuit passee. To wonder, se demander. To hear of, venir d 
.dre. Were greatly astonished and enraged, furent saisis 
lement et de fureur. Pretending to thiid:, voulant faire croire. 
se rifugia. Took possession, s^itait empari. How wicked 
I been in, sur la sciUratesse quHl avait eue de. Might do the 
Mng to him, pourrait bien lui en faire autant. Instructions, 

Vulains, forcings. To study some answer, which, etc., pour 
r a la riponse qu^elles devaient lui faire, r^ponse qui lui fU 
'« croire qu^ elles avaient le pouvoir de pr€dire I'avenir. Thought 
impossible, ne croyait pas quHl fUt possible. To be sure to be 
I sHret^. For this purpose, dans ce but, pour cet effet. Things 
I in building, mat€riaux de bdtisse. Laborious work, travail 

U 
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ardueux. Behind, en arriire. Preparations were made for it, II se 
/audit de grands pr^paratifs. Bode ont with a few attendants, wrtU 
a cheval arte qxuiqaits penoftnes de ta suite. For enlarging and, 
devoir servir a agrandir et a. Fell down, suceowMreiU. For tkem to 
do, a leur /aire /aire. In great anger, transports de coUre. I will 
pat his own neck into the yoke, je Im atteUerai ie cou cm jtnig. He 
was sure to keep his woi^d, il ne tenait que trop bien sa paroie. 
Body, d^ttiehemenL Himself to pursue, aUa lui-mSme a la powrsuUe 
diL For, pour difrayer. To the great fsny over, pour passer 
le grand hac Took lum across, Vavaient passi. He rode on filter 
than before, il pressa encore plus le pas a son ckewiL And delays, tt 
prOexta des dtflais. Safely, en sdretS To sail from, ^€lmgner. 
Withont attempting to take, sans mime vouloir essayer de prendre. 
At length he shnt himself np, Macbeth, Jinit par ^enfermer. To see 
how many men were coming against than, t^apereevoir a eombim 
d^hommes its avaient a /aire. To call a» iraiter de. Hand to hand, 
€orpsd corps. 



ALCANDER AND SEPTIMIUS. 

A iiONG time after the decline of ^he Boman Empire, Athens 
became again the abode of taste, of science, and of wisdom. 
Theodore the Ostrogoth, worthy of being born in the most 
flourishing ages of Greece, raised the schools which bar- 
barism had caused to decay, and rendered to men of learning 
the distinctions and rewards which avaricious governors had 
taken from them. It was at that time that Alcander and 
Septimius liad finished (79) their studies at Athens, and had 
(39) become celebrated, the one as the most able logician of 
the Lyceum, the other as the most eloquent orator of the 
Academy. Mutual admiration soon gave rise to the most 
tender friendship. 

Their fortunes were about equal; and they were born in 
the two most famous cities in (197) the world; for Alcander 
was an Athenian, and Septimius a native of Rome. After 
having spent some years in tranquillity, Alcander, seeing 
that he had let the greater part of his youth pass away in 
philosophical indolence, judged that it was time to imdertake 
some useful occupation, and cultivate the social virtues; and 
his first step was to ask in marriage the hand of Hypathy, a 
young lady of extraordinary beauty. The day of their 
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marriage was fixed, all the arrangements were made, the 
only thing that remained was to conduct his young bride to 
the altar of hymen. 

But whatever (116) might have been Alcander's raptures 
at the' approach of his new felicity, his friendship was such 
that his happiness would have been incomplete, had not 
Septimius been a witness to it. He consequently resolved 
to present him to Hypathy, which (186) he did with all the 
joy of a man whose heart was quite as accessible to friend- 
slup as to love. Septimius no sooner beheld (86) Hypathy 
than he felt confused, and became suddenly in love with her; 
and though he made {Stibj,) every effort to suppress his un- 
just and imprudent passion, he was seized with such a fever, 
followed by delirium, that his physicians thought him 
incurable. 

During the disease Alcander wished to watch over Sep- 
timius 'himself, and he persuaded his intended (pritendtui) to 
assist him in taking care of his friend; this soon gave to 
the physicians ah opportunity of discovering that love was 
the sole cause of the young Roman's illness. Alcander no 
^oner leamt (86) the cause of his friend's sufferings^ 
than by dint (ct force) of entreaties he besought the unfor- 
tunate Septimius to own it. To describe the inward work- 
mgs of Alcander's mind and the many struggles which took 
place in his breast between love and friendship would be 
impossible. It is sufficient to say that the Athenians had 
(39) arrived at the very summit of morality, which made 
them carry every kind of virtue to excess. In a word, 
Alcander, forgetting his own happiness, gave up (ceda) to 
Septimius the young and amiable Hypathy. 

Alcander had (22) them married privately, and this 
(ce changement de fortune) having restored the health of (d) 
Septimius, the latter set out immediately to Eome with his 
wife. The talents which he had so eminently acquired in 
Greece brought him in a few years to the highest dignities 
of Rome; he obtained the office of pi-setor. During this 
time, Alcander suffered not only from being separated from 
his friend and late intended, but the parents of Hypathy 
sued him for having basely given her up to another, pre- 
tending that he did it for money. Appearances were against 
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him. He was almost coDdemned 'beforehand. His eloquence 
was useless when employed in his own defence, so that the 
powerful party he had against him gained the triaL He 
was condemned to pay heavy damages, and not being able to 
do it, they stripped him of his dress of freeman, and exposed 
him on the public place to be sold as a slave. 

A merchant of Thrace bought the unfortunate- Athenian, 
and took with him some other slaves into that savage and 
barren country. There he was employed in taking-care-of- 
(garder) the flocks of a haughty and barbarous master; he 
had nothing else allowed him to live upon except what he 
could catch in hunting. Every morning waked him to a 
repetition of hunger and fatigues; and every change of 
season only served to aggravate his sufferings and misery. 
However, after some years' servitude, an opportunity pre- 
sented itself of escaping, which he seized with eagerness, and 
after walking several nights, and passing the days in caverns, 
he at last anived at Rome. 

Septimius, seated in the Forum, was distributing justice 
the same day that Alcander appeared in that ancient capital 
of the world; the unhappy Athenian flew-to-the-place {y 
vint avec empressement) hoping to be known, and to be pub- 
licly embraced by his friend. He remained all the day in 
the crowd, his eyes fixed on the prsetor, waiting until (Suhj.) 
the latter might look at him; but hardship {souffrance) and 
misery had produced such a change in his appearance, that 
he was not noticed ; and in the evening, when he wanted to 
draw near to the seat of Septimius, the lictors pushed him 
back in a most brutal manner. 

Tlie attention of the poor is commonly (ordinairement) 
carried with rapidity from one disagreeable object to {vers) 
another, so that when the night came, Alcander was obliged 
to seek some sheltering-place (abri) to rest himself. The rags 
(Jiaillons) with which he was clothed, and his forlorn aud 
sorrowful appearance, prevented all citizens from giving him 
an asylum; he thought it too dangerous to sleep in the 
street, so he took the resolution of retiring to one of the 
tombs which were situated outside of Rome, and which were 
become the common resort of misery, crime, and despair. In 
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this mournful abode (sejoti/r) he leaned his head on a reversed 
um. A shoi-t (leger) sleep made him for awhile forget his 
misery, and he found more repose than those who are suffer- 
ing from remorse find on a bed of down. 

But about midnight two thieves went to hide themselves 
in the place where Alcander was lying. A dispute arose 
(s^elever) between them about dividing (le partage de) their 
spoil, and one of these ruffians stabbed the other with his 
dagger, and left him weltering in his blood at the entrance 
of the tomb. His aspect having caused other researches to 
be made, Alcander was discovered (135) in the bottom of the 
sepulchre, and was naturally accused of robbery and murder. 
Circumstances, and his wretched appearance {son itat de 
pauvrete) almost confirmed these suspicions. In a word, 
seeing himself overpowered with all kinds of misfortunes, 
viewing life with contempt, disgusted with the world, where 
he only met with falsehood, ingratitude, and cruelty, he 
resolved to make no defence. 

Thus he allowed himself (se laissa) to be loaded (14) with 
chains and to be dragged (14) before the tribunal where Sep-^ 
timius sat. All the proofs seemed to be against him, and as 
he made-no-opposition {ne s^opposait pas) to the judgment, the- 
praetor had already condemned (79) him to an ignominious 
death, when another object drew off the attention of the people. 
The thief, who was in reality guilty, had just been (25) 
taken up (arrete) in the act of selling what he had stolen, 
and, in the fright, he owned that he had committed the 
murder for which they were going to take away Alcander*s 
life. He was brought to (devant) the same tribunal, and 
confronted with several of his accomplices. 

On a sudden the innocence of the Athenian appeared in 
all its purity, but his rash (impnulente) obstinacy astonished 
the multitude, who were still more surprised at seeing Sep- 
timius rush from the tribunal into the arms of the unhappy 
Greek. Septimius recognized at that instant his friend and 
benefactor, and leaning on his bosom, burst into tears of joy 
and compassion. Is it necessary to say more? Alcander 
shared after that the glory and the happiness of one of the 
first citizens of Rome. He passed the rest of his days in 
tranquillity, and in dying he ordered to be engraven on his 
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tomb, ''that however deplorable a man's situation may be^ 
Providence is still able to relieve him." 



ALC!Ain>EB AND SEPTDIIITS. 

Flcmrishing, beaux. To raise, relever. Had cansed to decay, (xvaU 
foot tomber en decadence. Men of leaming, aavaiUa, Logidaiiy dto- 
lutiden. Gave rise, fit naUre entre eux. 

Let pass away, lais8€ ^couler. His first step, le premier pas qtCxl 
fit vera le monde. The only thing that remained was, U nehd restait 
plus. 

Whatever might have been Alcander^s raptares, qudques transports 
qu* eprouvdt Akandre, To it, en. Consequently, etonc Whose heart 
was quite as accessible to Mendship as to love, qui connait et les 
dSUces de Vamiti€ et Vivresse de V amour. Confused, ^mu^ interdU^ 
Such a fever followed by, efteit tel accis defihvre et de. 

To watch over, vHUer lui-Tnime. To persuade, engager. To assist 
him in taking care o( a partager les soins qu* U prodiguait a. Inward 
woTkingj^ secretes agitations. Many struggles, (2iver8Com&at8. Arrived 
at the very summit, parvenus a une sublimits. 

Privately, en secret. Brought him, le fit parvenir. Office, charge. 
Sued him, lui intenterent un proems. Useless, vain. Employed in, U 
voulut V employer pour. Heavy damages, des dommages - int^rSts 
inormes. To be, pour y Stre. 

Haughty, imp&ieux. He had nothing else allowed him to live upon 
except what he could catch in hunting, ce quHl pouvait prendre a la 
chasse ^tait tout ce qiCon lui accordait pour sa nourriiure. Waked him 
to a repetition, il se reveillait pour contempler. After, au bout dc 

To distribute, rendre. Until the latter, quHl. Such a, lin si grand* 
To notice, remarquer. To draw near, s'approcJier de. To push, 
repousser. In a most brutal manner, brutalement. So that when the 
night came, aussi quand la nuit approchait. 

Was, se trouva. Forlorn, desesper^. Prevented all citizens from, 
rCengagtrent aucun citoyen a. He thought it, il lui parut. Resort, 
retraite. Made him, suspendit. And he found more repose than 
those who are suflfering from remorse, find in a bed of down. Et U 
trouva sur un lit de pierre plus de repos que le duvet rCen procure a 
ceux que le remords tourmente. 

Went to, arriverent pour. About, pour. Weltering, nageanL 
Caused other researches to be made, /aire /aire d^autres recherches. 
Seeing himself, il se voyait. Of all kmds, de tant. To make no 
defence, de ne pas se d^/endre. 

All, comme toutes. Had already condemned him, le condamnaU 
dija. To draw off, detourner. They were going to take Alcander's 
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lift, OH aUaU fiure pMr Alcandre, To, devanL Parity, €ctaL 
AatoiiiBhed, causa ViUmnemerU de. To rash from, t^^lanfa <£c 



THE DEAD ASa 

And this, said he, puttiog the remains of a crust into his 
wallet (bissacy—axid this sbonld have been thy portion, said 
he, hadst thou been-alive (vicu) to have shared it with me. 
If thought by the accent, it had been an apostrophe to his 
child; but it was to his ass, and to the very ass (177) we had 
seen dead on the road, which had occasioned La Meur's 
misadventure. The man seemed to lament (regreUer) it 
much; and it instantly biought-into-my-mind {rappder d). 
Sancho's lamentation for his; but he did it with more true 
touches of natura 

The mourner was sitting upon a stone-bench at the door, 
with the ass's pannel (bdt) and bridle on one side, which he 
took up from time to tune — ^then laid them down — ^looked at 
them, and shook his head. He then took his crust of bread 
out of hia wallet again, as if to eat it ; held it some time in 
his hand^-then laid it upon the bit {Tnors) of the ass*s bridle — 
looked wistfully at the Httle arrangement he had made — and 
then gave a sigh. 

The simplicity of his grief drew numbers about him, and 
L& Fleur among the rest, whilst the horses were getting 
ready, as I continued sitting in the post-chaise, I could see 
and hear over their heads. 

He said he had come last from Spain, where he had been 
from-the-farthest-borders (du Jin fond) of Franconia; and 
had got so far on his return home, when his ass died. 
Every one seemed desirous to know what business could 
have taken so old and poor a man so far a journey from his 
own home. 

It had pleased heaven, he said, to bless him with three 
sons, the finest lads in (197) all Germany; but having in 
one week lost two of them by the (de) small-poz, and the 
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joungest &lling ill of tbe same distemper^ he was a&idd (8^ 
of bemg berefb of them all, and made a tow, if heaiven wonla 
2iot take him from him also, he (3) would go in (pear) grati- 
tude to St lago in Spain. 

When the mourner got thus far in his stoxy, he stopped to 
pay nature her tribute — and wept bitterly. 

He said heaven had accepted the conditions; and that he 
had (39) set out from his cottage with tMs poor crei^ure, 
who had been a patient partoer (oompoffnon) of his joumej 
-^that it had eat the same bread with him all l^e waj^y and 
was unto him as a friend. 

Eveiy body who stood aboui^ heard the poor fellow with 
concern — ^La Fleur offered him money — ^the mourner said be 
did not want it — ^it was not the value' of the ass-^but tii0< 
loss of him. The ass, he said, he was assured loved him-^ 
and upon this told them a long story of a mischance upon- 
their-passage-over {en pcusairU) the Pycenean mountains, 
which had separated ihem from eadi oth^ three dftys; 
during which time the ass had sought him as much as 
he had sought the ass, and that neither had scarce eat or 
drank till they met. 

Thou hast one comfort, friend, said I, at least, in the loss 
of thy poor beast; I km sure thou hast been a merciful master 
to him. Alas ! said the mourner, I thought so when he was 
alive — ^but now he is dead I think otherwise — I fear the 
weight of myself and my afflictions together (122) have been 
too much for him — they have shortened the poor creature's 
days, and I fear I have (3) them to answer for. Shame on- 
the-world (ct Vhumanite), said I to myself — did we love each 
other, as this poor soul but loved his ass — ^'twoidd be some- 
thing. 



THE DEAD ASS. 

Of a crust, d!une croUte de pain. Should have, e&t 6U povr toi. 
By the accent, d^apr^s Vaccent qtHU mit a cea paroles. It had been an 
apostrophe, qvCil s'adressait. The mourner, le pauvre Jiomme, With 
more touches of nature, avec une sensibiliti bien plus natureUe, 

The mourner, le malheurenos. On one side, a c6U de luL To tako 
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up, soulever. Laid them down, les laissait retomher. To take out 
again, sortir encore. As if to, comme pour. To look wistfully at^ 
consid&rer attentivement He had, qu^U venait de. To give, pousser. 
Drew numbers about him, avait attir€ autoiir de lui une Joule de 
personnes. Among the rest, avec les autres. To get ready, priparer, 
atteler. To continue sitting, Stre toujours. 

Had come last, arrivait. Had been, a'itait rendu. And had got so 
far on his return home, et que, regagnant son pays, il avait poussS 
jusque leu Could have taken, aVait pu porter — a entreprendre. To 
bless with, a>ccorder. Two eldest of them, les deux atnis. Falling 
ill, ayant ^tS pris. Would not take him from him also, le lui laissait. 
Got thus far, en arriva a ce point de son histoire. To pay his tribute, 
soulager. 

Way, route. Was unto him as, avait Sti pour lui. Every body, 
tou8 ceux. Poor fellow, affiige. Concern, interU, Upon this, (A 
dessus. They met, leur rencontre. 

One comfort, une chose pour te consoler. In, de. Merciful, bon. 
The weight of myself, mon poids. Afflictions together, celui de mea 
chagrina reunis. 



MARIA. 

They were the sweetest (109) notes I ever hea,rd (102); 
and I instantly let down the fore-glass to hear them more- 
distinctly (mieux). 'Tis Maria; said the postilion, observ- 
ing I was listening Poor Maria, continued he (leaning- 

his-body-on-one (se pencher de) side to let me see her, for he 
was in a line between us), is sitting upon a bank playing 
her vespers (hymne du soir) upon her pipe, with her little 
goat beside her. 

The young fellow uttered this, with an accent and a look 
so perfectly in tune to a feeling heart, that I instantly made 
vow that I would give him a four-aad-twenty sous piece, 

when I got to Moulins 

-And who is poor Maria? said I. 



The love and pity of all the villages around us, said the 

postilion it is but three years ago, that the sun did not 

shine-upon (luirepour) so fair, so quick-witted and amiable 
a maid; and better fate did Maria deserve than to have her 
banns forbid by the intrigues of the curate of the parish wha 
published them 
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"Ke^YmB going o& {wiUmu ai^y idhwii! itmk, mtxy^lmAmmSgi^ 
Mh<»<^pai»e {iqn^ un momen^de mUnce), pii#tli» p^ tor 
hjBr mouth and b^n tbe air agidn — ttiflty -wem tbe sarafe 
notefl^ — jet weie ten times swmtst ; — ^it is tibe ^inmoig. sai^mii 
to tbe Vir^, said tbe 70img^maii?-4Mii» who Ilaatai^pitlHe^ 
to phif it— mp how she oame by h^^ pipe^ no owdlcD&w^' im 
think that Heaven has assisted bee ia botit;; &r ever mm 
siie has been unsettled in. hen; mind, iti seeoos. hec ovify, ems^ 
soh^on — she has never onoebad tlM nipe OTt of hm; haadl 
bat plays that^ service upon it idmost n^# luid dajf^ 

The postilion delivered this with so much discxietion; aod 
{avee) natural eloquence, that I could not he^ di^idltflriBg, 
something in his &ce above his oonditioii|,and( ehomSL ha9% 
ttfted out his history, had not poor Mnia \tksm ambu ML 
poBBeauon of me. * : 

We had got up by this time almost to the ban^ -mtmrn 
Maria was sitting. She was in a thin white jacket, with 
her hair, all but two tresMs, drawn up in a silken net^ wift 
a few olive leaves twisted a little fantastically on one sidi^ 
she was beautiful, and if ever I felt the full force of an honest 
heart-ache, it was the moment I saw her ! 

God help her! poor damsel! above a hundred masses 
(135), said the postilion, have been (24) said in the several 
parish churches and convents ai'ound for her, but witJiout 
effect; we have still hopes, as she is sensible for (sa raisan 
lui revient par) short intervals, that the Virgin at last will 
restore her to herself ; but her parents, who know her best, 
are hopeless upon that score, and think her senses are lost 
for ever. 

As the postilion spoke this, Maria made a cadence so 
melancholy, so tender and querulous (plaintive) that I sprung' 
out of the chaise to help her, and found myself sitting betwixt 
her and her goat before I (3) relapsed from my enthusiasm 
(exta^e). 

Maria looked; wistfully-for (attentivemerU) some time at me, 
and then at her goat — and then at me — and then at her 
goat again, and so on alternately. 

Well, Maria, said I, softly — what resemblance do 

you find? 

I do entreat the candid reader to believe me, that it was 
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from {d^aprh) the humblest conviction, of what a beast man 
is, that I asked {fis) the question; and that I would not 
have let fallen an unseasonable pleasantry in the venerable 
presence of Misery, to be entitled to all the wit that ever 
Habelais scattered. 

Adieu, Maiia ! — adieu, poor hapless damsel ! some time 

{une autre fois) but not now, I may hear thy sorrows from 

thy own lips ^but I was deceived; for that moment she 

took her pipe, and told me such a tale of woe with it, that I 
rose up, and with broken and irregular steps walked softly 
to {regagnai) my chaise. 

SECOND PART. 

When he had got within half a league of Moulins, at a 
little opening in the road leading (43) to a thicket, I discovered 
poor Maria sitting under a poplar — she was sitting with her 
elbow in her lap, and her head leaning on one side within 
her hand — a small brook ran (coidait) at the foot of the tree. 

I bade the postilion go on with the chaise to Moulins — 
and La Fleur to bespeak my supper — and that I would walk 
after him. 

She was dressed in white, and much as my friend described 
her, except that her hair hung loose, which before was twisted 
in a silken net She had, superadded likewise to her jacket, 
a pale green ribbon which fell across her shoulder to the 
waist; at the end of which hung her pipe. Her goat had 
been as faithless as her lover; and she had got a little dog 
in lieu of him, which she had kept tied by a string to her 
girdle; as I looked at her dog, she drew him towards her 
with the string — "Thou shalt not leave me, Sylvio," said 
she. I looked in Maria's eyes, and saw she was thinking 
more of her fe,ther than of her lover or her little goat; for as 
she uttered them, the tears trickled down (coulcdent le hng 
de) her cheeks. 

I sat down close-by {h cdti (T) her; and Maria let me wipe 
them away as they fell, with my handkerchief I then 
steeped it in my own — and then in hers — and then in mine 
— and then I wiped hers again — and as I did it, I felt such 
ondescribable (ineffables) emotions within me, as I am sure 
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oould not be aoooimted for, from any (suejc ^ns saurais aUtiri- 
hier h aueunB) oo^bipations of matter and motion. 

I am positive I have a aonl; nor (119) ean all tbe books 
witb wbicb materialists bave pestered tbe worid ever con- 
vince me of tbe contrary. ' 

Wben Maria bad come a little to berself, I asked ber if 
sbe remembered a pale tbin ])er8on of a man, wbo sat down 
betwixt ber and ber goat, about two years b^oref Sbe 
sbe was unsettled (cwotr VeaprU dhungS) mucb at that 
time, bat remembered it on two acoonnts^tbat ill as dit 
was, sbe saw tbe person pitied ber; and next tbat bef gost 
bad stolen bis bandkercluef, and she bad beat bini Ibr the 
tbefL Sbe bad washed it, E^e said, in ^e brook, and kept 
it ever since in ber pocket, to restore it to him in case she 
should ever see him again, which, sbe added, be haSdL htlf 
promised ber. 

As she told me this, sbe took tbe handkerchief out of bef 
pocket to let me see it She bad folded it up neatly in a 
couple of vine leaves tied round witb a tendril — on (45^ 
opening it, I saw an S marked in one of the comers. 

She had since that (ce temps-Id,), she told me, strayed as 
far as Rome, and walked round St. Peter's once — and re- 
turned back — that she found her way alone across (au travers 
de) the Apennines — had travelled-over {traverse) all Lom- 
bardy without money — and-through-the (et les) flinty roads 
of Savoy without shoes : how she had borne it, and how she 
had got supported she could not tell — but God tempers the 
wind, said Maria, to the shorn lamb. 

Shorn indeed! and to the quick, said I; and wast thou in 
my own land, where I have a cottage, I would take thee to 
it and shelter thee; thou shouldst eat of my own bread, and 
drink of my own cup — I would be kind to thy Sylvio— in 
all thy weaknesses and wanderings (egarements) I would 
seek after thee and bring thee back — when the sun went 
down I would say my prayers, and when I had (93) done 
thou shouldst play thy evening song upon thy pipe; nor 
(119) would the incense of my sacrifice be worse accepted, 
for (2) entering heaven along with that of a broken heart. 

Nature (mon coeur) melted-within (s^attendrir) me as I 
uttered this; and Maria observing, as 1 took out my hand- 
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kerchief, that it was steeped too much already to be of use, 
would needs go wash it in the stream. And whefe will 
you dry it, Maria? said I — I will diy it in my bosom, said 
she — it will do me good. 

And is your heart still so warm, Maria? said L 

I touched upon the striug on which hung all her sorrows 
— she looked with wistful disorder for some time in my face; 
and then, without saying anything, took her pipe, and 
played her service to the Virgin. The string {fibre) I had 
touched ceased to vibrate — in a moment or two Maria re- 
turned to herself — let her pipe fall — and rose up. 

And where are you going, Maria? said I. — She said. To 
Moulins. — Let us go, said I, together. — Maria put her arm 
within mine, and lengthening the string to let the dog 
follow — in that order we entered Moulins. 

Though I hate salutations and greetings in the market- 
place, yet when we got into the middle of this {de la place) 
I stopped to take my last look, and last farewell of Maria. 

Maria, though not tall, was. nevertheless of the first order 
of fine forms affliction had touched her looks with some- 
thing that was scarce earthly — still she was feminine : — and 
80 much was there about her of all that the heart wishes, or 
the eye looks for in woman, that could the traces be ever 
worn out of her brain, and those of Eliza's out of mine, she 
should not only eat of my bread and drink of my own cup, 
but Maria should lie in my bosom, and be unto me as a 
daughter. 

Adieu, poor luckless maiden! imbibe the oil and wine 
which the compassion of a stranger, as he journeyeth on his 
way, now pours into thy wounds— the Being who has twice 
bruised thee can only bind them up for ever. 



MARIA. 



They were, c*6tait. To let down, baisser. Fore-glass, glace de 
devant In a line between us, en face de nous. Fellow, homme. 
Uttered this, prononca cea mots. So perfectly in tune to a feeling 



Amniid tu, iTatailouT. Ujno, jiotir. To have ber lians Cirbid, di 
rar romprt tu hatu. Put tlie jrtpe to her moatb, reprit Kit ciois- 
mfou. BegKD the kir acun. ft mil eneort d jouer It mfrax air. To 
ocmie hj. h procurer. Bo* anuted her in both, ^ui eel ren» «« aU<. 
Uiuctucil, an>ir re*prit dimagi. It •eems, il temble qta cr «»t To 
tutvaoDtiJouc'iihajid, quUlrr. Cpoa it almost niglitaiiddky.jKRiIiDtJ 
tajovmft ft prtfifte ttnu leg Mara. 

To deliver, raean£^. So mcch disctetioii, (Pun air ti ^onnAf, To 
help, a'rmpSchfr. D«eipheiing in Ms faae, dc rrmrtr^urr ai luL 
Sbonld bare aifted out, vaiir a bout de dimmrrrr. Taken fill] u- 
•MBon of me, n pro/mdlmrnt abtorM. We had got ap by this Dmc 
J^**^ to, apmdant mnu approehitru de. TbiiL jacket, Ugtr 
■tonage. All but. a VexapHon dr. To draw np, reffrer. !N«t, r^ou. 
VwlMoiI s little faotaatiiallj, onex capridaaemait arrtaigii, to feel, 



^.■N^lhins 



Hdp 
ttit nras, d (« igaxd. Ber 
3dbm t nUpwd, nwuU de ji 
'•wieiMvn; Ajpuu, dew 

JUatbmdn. 

Of whatabeoat tnanis, i^« w ^'ut fAomine iru(& 



Ab we had got within, eomme ruiu» tliow d. A little opening in, 
o la tortie de. To discover, apeTcetoir. Xap, genoux. 

To bespeak, commander. To walk ^ter, mirre. To drew, 
mfttre. Much as, tl peu pr^s. Hung looae, rftaienf ^lars «( fintUatt. 
Which was before twisted, ov. lien, d'etre naliSs. Fell across, tomioiC 
tn travera. Of which, du jue?. Towards, a. Down, le long de. 

I am positive, je sais poiiiivement. The world, la gocUtl- 
To come, reveair. Upon two acconnta, a cause de deux rmfm 
Next, I'autre. The theft, cda. In csie she should etet see him 
again, ai elle veitail jamaii d le resoir. 

Tendrils, bring tlosier. To open, depUiyer. In one, a Van. 
To stray, alUr. To walk roimd, /aire le tour de. Alone, ttmte seult. 
Flinty, pavees. It, cela. Had got supported, avaitpovrvu a sa gub- 
eisfance. God tempera the wind to the shorn Iamb, A Irr^Ui tondnt. 
Dial memre le •aeiCt. Shorn indeed! and to the quick, Ahl londv/, 
et lojidue jxteqa'av, vif. To take, itifner. To shelter, proliger, I 
■would be kind, j'aurais soin de. When the sun went down, m 
toucher du t(^il. 

To melt, a^atleitdrir. Steeped too much to be of use, dljii (wp 
mouiUi pour m'en »trvir. Wonld needs, vmUoir. Good, du Hm- 
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Still so wacrm, hHlie-t-U-Untjottrs. Upon, a. String on wHch hxmg, 
fihre de. Wiik wistful disorder, tTun air igare. Maria put her arm 
-within mine, eUe me donna le bras. In that order, ainsU 

Greetings in the market-place, embraasades en public To take my 
last look and £EU^well, pour jeter un dernier regard et dire un dernier 
adieu. Of the first order of fine forms, une beautS du premier ordre. 
Had touched, avaitlaias^ sur. That was scarcely earthly, (Tangilique, 
And so much was there about her of all that the heart wishes or the eyes 
look for in woman eUe possedait a un tel point tous les charmes que le 
cceur desire dans une femrne et sur lesquels les yeux s'extajdent. That 
could the traces be ever worn out of her brain and those of Eliza's out 
of mine, que si ses acc^ jamais Vabandonnaient ou si les traits de man 
Elise f^effofaient jamais de ma mimoire. As he joumeyeth on his 
way, s^oumant sur la route. To bind up, gu4rir. 



THE BASHFUL MAN. 



I liABOUR nnder a species of distress, which I 'fear will at 
length drive me utteriy from that society in which I am 
most ambitious to appear; but I will give you a short sketch 
of my origin and present situation, by which you will be en- 
abled to judge of my difficulties. 

My father was a farmer of no great property, and with no 
(scms) other learning than what he had acquired at a charity- 
school; but my mother being dead, and I an only child, he 
determined to give me that advantage (184), which he fancied, 
would have made him happy, viz., a learned education. I 
was sent to a country grammar-school, and from thence to 
the university, with a view (dans V intention) of qualifying for 
holy orders. Here (Idb) having but a small allowance from 
my father, and being naturally of a timid and bashful dis- 
position, I had no opportunity of rubbing off that native 
awkwardness {gaucherie naturelle) which is the fatal cause 
of all my unhappiness, and which I now begin to fear can 
never be amended. 

You must know that in my person I am tall and thin, 
with a fair complexion, and light flaxen hair; but of such 
extreme susceptibility of shame, that on the smallest subject 
of confusion, my blood all rushes into my cheeks {me morUe 
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au viscige), and I appear a perfect ftill-blown rose. The 
consciousness of this unhappy failing made me avoid society, 
and I became enamoured of a college life; particularly 
(surtout) when I reflected, that the uncouth manners of 
my father's family were little calculated to improve my 
outward conduct ; I therefore had resolved on (de) living at 
the University and taking pupils, when two unexpected 
events greatly altered (changcrent) the posture of my afl&drs, 
viz., my father's death, and the arrival of an uncle from 
the Indies. 

This uncle (154) I had very rarely heard my father men- 
tion; and it (135) was generally believed that he was long 
since dead, when he arrived in England only a week too 
late to close his brother's (216) eyes. 

I am ashamed to confess, what I believe has been often 
experienced by those whose education has been better than 
their parents', that my poor father's ignorance and vulgar 
language had often made me blush to think I was his son; 
and at his death I was not inconsolable for {de) the loss of that, 
which I was not unfrequently ashamed to own. My uncle 
was but little affected, for he had been separated from his 
brother more than (197) thirty years, and in that time 
{intervalle) he had acquired a fortune which he used to boast, 
would make a Nabob happy; in short, he (79) had-brought-over 
(rapporter) with him the euormous sum of thirty thousand 
pounds, and upon this he built his hopes of never-ending 
happiness. While he was planning schemes of greatness 
and delight, whether the change of climate might affect (117) 
him or what other cause I know not, but he was snatched 
from all his dreams of joy by a short illness, of which he died, 
leaving me heir to all his property. 

And now, behold me at the age of twenty-five, well stocked 
with Latin, Greek, and Mathematics, possessed of an ample 
fortune, but so awkward and unversed in every gentleman- 
like accomplisliment, that I am pointed at by all who see 
me, as the wealthy learned clown {lourdaud). 

I have lately (depuis 2J6u) purchased an estate in the 
country, wliich abounds in what is called (135) a fashionable 
neighbourhood {des personnes da beau inonde) ; and when you 
reflect upon my parentage and uncouth manner, you will 
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hardly think how much mj oompanj is ooorted by the 
sarroundiDg fumilies (especially bj thoee who have maniage- 
able daughters); from these goitlemen I have received familiar 
caUs, and the most pressing invitations, and though (117) I 
wished to accept their offered friendship, I have repeatedly 
(constamnuni) excused myself under the pretence of not being 
(2) quite settled; for the truth is, that when I have rode or 
walked (sartir en se promenani), with full intention to return 
their several visits, my heart has failed me as I approached 
their gates, and I have frequently returned homeward re- 
solving to try again to-morrow. 

However, I at length determined {resclu de) to conquer 
my timidity, and three days ago, accepted oi an invitation to 
{2^) dine, this day, with one whose open easy manner left 
me no room to doubt a cordial welcome (aeeueil). Sir Thomas 
Friendly, who lives about two miles distant, is a baronet^ 
with an estate of about two thousand pounds a year, joining 
to that I purchased; he has two sons and five daughters, all 
grown up, and living (43) with their mother, and a maiden 
idster of Sir Thomas's at Friendly-HalL Conscious {convaincu) 
of my unpolished gait, I have for some time past taken 
private lessons of a Professor who teaches ''grown (grands) 
gentlemen to dance;" and though I at first found (101) 
wondrous difficulty in the art he taught, my knowledge of 
the mathematics was of prodigious use (merveUleux secours) 
in teaching me the equilibrium of my body, and the use and 
adjustment of the centre of gravity to the five positions. 

Having now (done) acquired the art of walking without 
tottering (/aire de faux pcui), and learned to make a bow, I 
boldly ventured to obey the Baronet's invitation to a family 
dinner, not doubting but my new acquirements (talents) would 
enable me to see the ladies with tolerable (passable) intrepidity; 
but alas! how vain are all the hopes of theoiy, when un- 
supported by habitual practice. As I approached the house, 
a dinner-bell alarmed my fears (mHalarma), lest (3) I had 
spoiled (faire gdter) the dinner by want of punctuality; 
impressed with this idea, I blushed the deepest crimson, as 
my name was (135) repeatedly announced by the several livery 
servants, who ushered (introduire) me into the library, 
hardly knowing what or whom I (oit fetaia et qui je) saw; 

X 
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at my first-entrance (erUre^, I summoned all my fortitude, 
and made my new learned bow to Lady Friendly; but 
unfortunately bringing back my left foot to the third 
position^ I trod upon the gouty toe of poor Sir Thomas, 
who had followed close at my heels to be the Nomenclator 
of the family. 

The confusion this occasioned in me is hardly to be con- 
ceived, since none but bashful men can judge of my distress; 
and-of-that-description-the-number (et leur nombre) I believe 
is very small. The Baronet's politeness by degrees dissipated 
my concern, and I was astonished to see how far good tread- 
ing {education) pould enable him to suppress his feelings, and 
to appear with perfect ease after so painful an accident. 

The cheerfulness of her Ladyship, and the familiar chat of 
the young ladies insensibly led me to throw off my reserve 
and sheepishness, till at length I ventured to join in con- 
versation, and even to start fresh subjects. The library 
being (66) richly furnished (gamie) with books in elegant 
bindings, I conceived Sir Thomas to be (29) a man of 
literature, and ventured to give my opinion concerning the 
several editions of the Greek classics, in which the Baronet's 
opinion exactly-coincided (s'accorda de tout point) with my 
own. 

To this subject I was led by (46) observing an edition of 
Xenophon in sixteen volumes, which (as I had never before 
heard of such a thing) greatly excited my curiosity, and I 
rose up to (26) examine what it could be; Sir Thomas saw 
what I was about, and (as I suppose) willing to save me 
trouble, rose to take down the book, which (186) made 
rae more eager to prevent him, and hastily laying {m£ttre) 
(57) my hand on the first volume, I pulled it forcibly ; but 
lo ! instead of books, a board, which by leather and gilding 
had been made to look like sixteen volumes, came tumbling 
down and unluckily pitched upon a wedge wood ink-stand on 
the table under it. In vain did Sir Thomas assure me there 
was no harm ; I saw (82) the ink streaming (9) from an inlaid 
table on the Turkey carpet, and scarce knowing what I did, 
attempted to stop its (165) progress with my cambric hand- 
kerchief. In the height of this confusion we were informed 
that dinner was served up, and I with joy perceived that the 
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bell (le tirUement de la cloche), which at iirst had so alarmed 
my fears, was only the half-hour dinner-belL 

In walking through the hall, and suite of apartments to the 
dining room, I had time to collect my scattered senses, and 
(135) was desired {prier) to take-my-seat (s'asseoir) betwixt 
Lady Friendly and her eldest daughter (155) at the table. 
Since the fall of the wooden Xenophon, my face had been 
continually burning like a fire-brand (charbon), and I was 
just beginning to recover myself, and to feel comfortably 
cool, when an unlooked-for (inattendu) accident rekindled all 
my heat and blushes. Having set my plate of soup too near 
the edge of the table, in bowing to Miss Dinah, who politely 
complimented the pattern of my waiscoat, I tumbled the 
whole scalding contents into my lap. In spite of an immediate 
supply of napkins to wipe the surface of my clothes, my black 
silk breeches were not stout enough to save me from the 
painful effects of this sudden fomentation, and for some 
minutes my legs and thighs seemed stewed (sentir cuire) in a 
boiling caldron; but recoUecting how Sir Thomas had dis- 
guised his torture, when I trod upon his toe, I firmly bore 
(supporter) my pain in silence, and sat with my lower ex- 
tremities parboiled, amidst the stifled giggHng (rires etouffes) 
of the ladies and the servants. 

I will not relate the several blunders (bcUourdises) which 
I made during the first course {service), or the distress 
occasioned by my being (57) desired to carve (decouper) a 
fowl, or help to various dishes, that stood near me, spilling 
(repandre) a sauce-boat, and knocking down (renverser) a 
salt-cellar; rather let me hasten to the second course, where 
fresh disasters overwhelmed me quite. 

I had a piece of rich sweet pudding (155) on my fork, when 
Miss Louisa Friendly begged to trouble me for (rne pria 
d avoir la complaisance de lui passer) a pigeon, that stood 
near me ; in my haste, scarce knowing what I did, I whipped 
the pudding into my mouth, as hot as a burning coal; it 
was impossible to conceal my agony (mpplice)^ my eyes were 
starting from their sockets (orbites). At last, in spite of 
shame and resolution, I was obliged to drop the cause 
{V instrument) of torment on my plate. 

Sir Thomas and the ladies all compassionated {a/voir comr 
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passion de) my misfortune, and each advised a different 
application; one recommended oil, another water, but all 
agreed (convenir) that wine was best for drawing out the 
fire; and a glass of sherry was brought (135) me from the 
side-board, which I snatched up with eagerness; but oh! 
how shall I tell the sequel (suite); whether the butler 
by accident mistook (Subj.), or purposely design ed-to-drive- 
me-mad (eiU forme le projet de me rendre fou), he gave me 
the strongest brandy, with which I filled my mouth, already 
flayed and blistered; totally unused to every kind of ardent 
spirits, with m}' tongue, throat, and palate as raw as beef, what 
could I do ? I could not swallow, and clapping my hands 
upon my mouth, the cursed liquor squirted through (JaiUU 
h tr avers) my fingers like a fountain, over all the dishes; 
and I was crushed by bursts of laughter from all quarters. 

In vain did Sir Thomas reprimand the servants, and Lady 
Friendly chide (gourmanda) her daughters ; for the measure 
of my shame and their diversion (divertissement) was not yet 
complete. To relieve me from the intolerable (insupportahle) 
state of perspiration, which this accident had caused, without 
considering what I did, I wiped my face with that ill-fated 
(malencontreux) handkerchief, which was still wet from the 
consequences of the fall of Xenophon, and covered all my 
features with streaks (raies) of ink in every direction (sens). 
The Baronet himself could not support (resister ct) this shock, 
but joined his lady in (partagea avec son epouse) the general 
laugh ; while I sprung from the table in despair, rushed out 
(je me predpitai hors) of the house, and ran home in an 
agony of confusion and disgrace, which the most poignant 
sense of guilt could not have excited. 

Thus, without having deviated from the path (chemin) of 
moral rectitude, I am suffering torments like a "goblin 
damn'd " (dme reprouvee). The lower half of me (la moitie de 
mon corps) has been (est) almost boiled, my tongue and 
mouth grill'd, and I bear the mark of Cain upon my 
forehead; yet these are but trifling considerations to the 
(en comparaison de la) everlasting shame which I must feel 
(nC attend) whenever this adventure (135) shall be mentioned. 
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To labour under, lutter contrej 6prauver. Distress, tribulation, I 
fear, je le crains bien. To drive from, m^obligera d abandonner. In 
which, oH. Most ambitious to, jalcmx de. I will, je vais, il faut que 
je. Sketch, esquisse. By which, afin de, pour. To enable to, mettre 
d mime de. Difficulties, embarrass Of no great property, peu a Vaise. 
Learning, Education. To acquire, recevoir. To determine, resoudre. 
To give, procurer. He fancied, selon lui. Learned, liberal. To 
qualSy for, mettre en €tat de prendre. Small allowance, modique 
pension. Bashful, honteux. To rub oflF, se de/airef ae dSbarrasaer, 
Which, donA' To amend, se corriger. 

Fair complexion, beau teint. Light flaxen, blond. Of shame, cl 
rougir. That on the smallest, au moindre. Full blown, ipanouie. 
Consciousness, sentiment. Uncouth, groasier. Calculated to, propre 
a. To improve my outward conduct, a me former, a m^appreiidre 
V usage du mxmde. Therefore, done. Greatly, tout-d-fait. Posture, 
face. To hear mention, entendre parler a — de. 

To own, reconnattre. Which he used to J)oast, capable comme il 
£en vantait. To plan schemes, faire des prqjeta. To afifect, itre con" 
traire a. To snatch from, enlever a. 

Well stocked, foumi, orfarci de. Unversed in, novice dans. Every 
gentleman like accomplishments, tou^ lea usagea du bon ton. To point 
at, montrer. To think, avoir de la peine a concevoir. Courted, 
reckerch^e. Marriageable, a marier. Calls, viaites. Oflfered friend- 
ship, marquea d'amiti^a. Full, ferme. To return homeward, a^en^ 
revenir ch&i aoi. Resolving to try again, avec la riaolution de recom- 
Tnencer. 

With one, chez une peraonne. Left me no room to doubt, ne me 
laiaaent auxmn doute aur. With an estate, proprietaire d^un bien. 
Joining to, pria de. All grown up, touiea grandea demoiaellea. Un- 
polished gait, air gauche, Li teaching me equilibrium of my body, 
pour m^inatruire d conaerver mxm iquilibre. Due adjustment of the, d 
bien ajuater mon. 

To obey, accepter. Would enable me to see, me permiaaent de me 
pr€aenter devant. Impressed, tourmentS par. To blush the deepest 
crimson, devemr rouge comme Vicariate. As (while), pendant que. 
Repeatedly, aucceaaivement. To summon one's fortitude, reveiller, 
rappeler aon courage. Learned bow, aalut. Toe, orteil. Close at 
my heels, de prda. To be the nomenclator, pour me faire la nomen- 
clature. 

Confusion, emharraa, trouble. This occasioned in me, que j^eprouvai. 
None but bashful men can, lea peraonnea timidea peuvent aeulea. Con- 
cern, confumon. Could enable him, le rendait maitre, with perfect 
ease, parfaitement a Vaiae. Her ladyship, Lady Bienvenu. Led me to 
throw off, m^encouragerent a me defaire. Sheepishness, niaiderie. To 
join in, ae miler a. To start, mettre en avant, soulever, entamer. 



Ae ICQ more eflgar, redtnihta ■mon fsiprensemerU. EaBtily, 
vtvanatt, hnui'fae:i\'.iU. Parcibly, foTlemf.nl. A tioiLrd, which % 
l*» tl ter md giUiing bod been miuie to look like, va aia reeoavtrt de 
mdret de dormrfu •/ui tf/aiaaieiUregaemhUr i. Pitched uponi wcdge- 
vood ink-atani), r^av^rsa arte ieritoire. Streaming, eoaler a rjTandi 
JhU. ^daid, "i ■mitr-fv^l^e. In the heialit, nu fort. We wore 
JBbnned, on i.-iiil 'Ure, annoneer. Tlie half^onr dinner bell, le amp 
4l la rfmU-Arai'': avanl U dtner. 

To walk through, tranener. Hall, TtaHhalt. To, i.a. to repair to, 
fvtr me TOtdrr:. To collect my acattersd aensea, Tieenir h moi, de iw 
in w nficii on peti. To recover one's Bslf, ie remellre. Comfortably 
ood, KM fraichfur aMsolanU. All my heart and blaehes, taul hfm 
tt la roagear de mon viiage. Pattern, patron, detain. To trmilile, 
IbJmst tombtr. Scnldine cnntente, polage bouiltaM, Supply, prinnKUM. 
OaldioD, ehoMdiire. Hov, que. Disguiseil his torture, diatimula nn 

Eiaierle*»nohas._.^ __ ^ 

MM ngierbe wiOi-ccau ih^ boudin jraa. To trouble u 

WUMr A, I whipped it into my mouth, i/e porta! A ma ioucAe. To 

dim, ItdMtr^mba: 

Applioklion, BpSeifirpie. For drawinfr out the fire, pour iter or 
jBolmtr Fb^kunmatUm. Fkyed ood hlial^rod, blentee au mf d 
cicatrwie. Clapjiinp. metln/it. I wng crushed by burats of lau^htCT 
at, Jefaa aisaiili par dea iclats de rire de tovs lee coins de la aalle. 

From the consequence of, depots. Shock, fpi-eutie. Trifling con- 
■idarationa, de l^giret disgrdcea. 



THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL 

ScBKE IL— Sir Peter's Souse. 

Enter Sia Peter, 

Sir P. When an old bachelor marries a young wife, what 
is he to expect! 'Tia now six months since Lady Teade 
'made me the happiest of men — and I have been the most 
miserable d(^ ever since. We tiffed a little going to clinrch, 
and came to a qnarrel before the bells had done ringing. I 
was more than (197) once nearly choked with gall during the 
honeymoon, and bad lost all comfort in life before my friends 
had done wishing me joy. Yet I chose (S6) with caution — 
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a girl bred wholly in the country, who never knew luxury 
beyond one silk gown, nor dissipation above the annual 
gala of a race-ball. Yet she now plays her part in all the 
extravagant fopperies of fashion and the town, with as ready 
a grace as if she had never seen a bush or a grass-plot out 
of Grosvenor Square! I am sneered at (134) by all my 
acquaintance, and paragraphed in the newspapers. Sho 
dissipates my fortune, and contradicts all my humours; yet^ 
the worst of it is, 1 doubt I love her, or I should never bear 
all this. However, Til never be wes^ enough to own. it. 

Enter Rowley. 

Rowley. Oh! Sir Peter, your servant: how is it with yon, 
sir? 

Sw P. Very bad, master Rowlev, vwy bad, I meet with 
nothing but crosses and vexations. * 

Rowley,^ ^hsA, can have happened since yesterday? 

Sir P, A good question to a married man ! 

Rowley. Nay, I*m sure, Sir Peter, your lady ci^not be 
the cause of your uneasiness. 

Sir P. Why, has any body told you she was {Subj.) dead? 

Rowley. Come, come. Sir Peter, you love her, notwith- 
standing your tempers don't exactly agree. 

Sir P. But the fault is entirely hers, master Rowley. I 
am, myself, the sweetest tempered man alive, and hate a 
teazing temper : and so I tell her a hundred times a-day. 

Rowley. Indeed! 

Sir P. Ay I and what is very extraordinary, in all our 
disputes, she is always in the wrong! But Lady Sneerwell, 
and the set she meets at her house, encourage the perverse- 
ness of her disposition. Then, to complete my vexation, 
Maria, my ward, whom I ought to have the power of a 
father over, is determined to turn rebel too, and absolutely 
refuses the man whom I have long resolved on for her hus- 
band, meaning, I suppose, to bestow herself on his pro- 
fligate brother. 

Rowley. You know, sir, I have always taken the liberty 
to differ from you on the subject of these two young gentle- 
men. I only wish you may (Subj.) be not -deceived in your 
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opinion of the elden For Cluriea, mj life on*tl he iril 
retrieve his errors yet Their wordij fiither, onoe mj hoi- 
onrcd inaRter, was at his years nearly as wild a spazk; j^ 
when he died, he did not leave a more benevolent heni ti 
lament his loss. 

Sir P. You are wrong, master Rowley. On their MbaA 
death, you know, I acted as a kind <» goardian to thai 
both, till their unde Sir Olivex^s Eastem' liberality ffm 
them an early independence: of ooorse, no person oosU 
have more opportunities of judging of their hearti^ and I 
was never mistaken in (de) my life. Joaeph is indeed a 
model for the young men of his age. He is a man of aeni^ 
ment, and acts up to the sentimento he profeeBes; bat for the 
other, take my word for't, if he had any grain of virtue bj 
descent, he has dissipated it with the rest of his inheritanea 
Ah! my old friend. Sir Oliver, will be deeplj mortified 
when he finds how part of his bounty has been misapplied 

Rowley. I am sorry to find you bo violent against the 

Soung man, because this may be the most oriticar period d 
is fortune. I came hither with news that will suzpriw 
you. 

Sir P, What ! let me hear. 

Rowley. Sir Oliver is arrived, and at this moment in town. 

Sir JP. How! you astonish me! I thought you (190) did 
not expect him this month. 

Rowley, I did not; but his passage has been remarkably 
quick. 

Sir P, I shall rejoice to see my old friend. *Tis sixteen 
yeai-s since we met. We have had many a day together:— 
but does he still enjoin (29) us not to inform his nephews of 
his arrival? 

Rowley. Most strictly. He means, before it is known, to 
make some tiial of their dispositions. 

Sir P, Ah ! there needs no art to discover their merits — 
however, he shall have his way : but pray, does he know I 
am married? 

R&wley. Yes, and will soon wish you joy. 

Sir P, What, as we drink a health to a friend in consump- 
tion. Ah! Oliver will laugh at me. We used to rail at 
matrimony together: but he has been steady to his text 
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li Well, he must be at my house, though! — 1*11 instantly give 
i;; orders for his reception. But, master Rowley, don't drop a 
^yrord that Lady Teazle and I ever disagree. 
^ Rowley, "Bj no means. 

Sir P. For I should never be able to stand Noll's jokes ; 
g 80 I'd have him think, Lord forgive (118) me! that we are a 
■^ Tery happy couple. 

gl Rowley, I understand you : — but then you must be very 
gf careful not to differ while he is (93) in the house with you. 

Sir F, And so we must — and that's impossible. Ah! 
master Rowley, when an old bachelor marries a young wife, 
t he deserves — no — the crime carries its punishment along 
/ with it. 
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Bachelor, cdihatairey gargon. 'Tis now above, voita plus de. Dog, 
dea creatures. Ever since, depute ce moment. To tiff, se chamaiUer. 
To come to a quarrel, en venir d une querelle. To have done, avoir 
finiy avoir cesa^. Nearly choked with gall, fai iU abreuv^d'amertume. 
To have lost all comfort, ne plus trouver de plaisir. To wish joy, 
jiliciterf/aire dee felicitations d. Caution, soin. Who never knew lux- 
ury beyond, dont le luxe se bomait d. Nor dissipation above, et qui ne 
connaissait de plaisir que. Yet, mais. One's part, son rdle, Extra- 
vagant-fopperies-of-fashion-and, extravagances de. A-grass-plot-out, 
la verdure, le parterre de gazon. To be paragraphed, Stre railli 
dans lea joumaux, donner aux journaux matiere a parler. To con- 
tradict^ contrarier. Humour, goUts. I doubt, sans doute. Deter- 
mined, risohi. To be weak enough, avoir la faiblesse. Sir Peter, 
monsieur le Chevalier, To, a /aire a. Tempers, caractdres. Not to 
agree exactly, n^Stre pas tout-d-fait d^ accord. Hers, d elle. The 
sweetest tempered man alive, Vhomme le plus doux du monde. 
Teazinff, taquin. Set, clique, sociHS. To complete my, pour comble 
de. The power, Vautorit€, To turn rebel, devenir rebelle. The man, 
lejeune homme. Whom I have long resolved on for her husband, que 
je lui destine. To bestow herself, s'abandonner. To differ from you 
on the subject, de n'itre pas de votre avis surle compte. To retrieve 
errors, revenir de ses erreurs, r^parer ses torts. Honoured, respectable. 
Wild, itourdis. Spark, mauvais svjet. Yet, when he died, mais a sa 
mort. Benevolent, meilleur. To lament, ddplorer. To be wrong, 
itre dans Verreur. Eastern liberalitj'-, la trop grande libiralit^. Early, 
premature. Of course, naiurellement. To act up to, a^r con/ormSinent 
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A To WU MHta weed for it, m eroin. B; dosoent, par Mritagt. 
T» adn^fy, Wof MU/o^f. Violeut, prfivnu. Remarkably qnicb, 
MffiniMiA Vintjotee to, eim mm dt. To oajoio, i/oulou: Notta 
inbnn, taohr. To mnki' a trial of. mft're h npreaw, ^proaver lev 
earaettn. To ixro one's wsj', /aire h sa fapm. A, «a lite. Wliat, si 
1M dnnk hwMi to • friend in cunaumptioii, bon, e'at compliiaenl^ 
mtttct wMMtamialfciMlii'mie viaUidUi dt pmtrine. Used to rail at, 
fiOtOMttr tla-. To be ateaiiy to one'a tmt, ^er« ^ffe d— /enir /erne 
d M> principM. To drop s word, iir /xu dire, ne sottffier mot. Ever 
iThMinn. iiiifimiwi iiwt n'l' Bynomciua, nuUtment. I'd haveluin 
ttiBk,i" •■"*'»'' Wjiirercoire. Veiycnrefiil not to differ, «e dtraiKf 
Mm garde dt m . qiUKller. ConieB its pooialuneiit along ititli i^ 



BATHMEKDI. 

AsiUsnBMTAUb 

UnoB the nign of a king of Ferris, irbOM ^178) !>■>* ^ 
IiaTe forgotteo, a merchant of Balsora (82) was mined \ij 
(208) bad speculations. He collected the wreck of his for- 
tune, and retired to the remotest part of the provinoe of 
Eouaistan. There he bought a suxeJI country house and % 
field which he cultivated very badly, because he was (81) 
always thinkipg of the time when he had something more 
pleasant to attend to. Grief shortened the days of thi» 
merchant: feeling himself near his eud, he called to him 
(157) four sons that he bad, and addressed them in tbew 
words : My dear children, I have no (208) other property to 
leave you but this house, and the knowledge of a secret 
which I was not to reveal to you till now. In the time of 
my opulence, I had for a friend the genie Alzim. He pro- 
mised me to take care of yoii when I should be no more, and 
to divide a treasure amungst you. This genie lives a few 
miles hence, in the great forest of Kom. Go to him, ask 
him for that treasure, but take care not to believe . . ■ 
Death did not allow him to finish. The four sons of tie 
merchant, after (2) having bewailed and buried their father, 
went to the forest of Kom. They inquired for the residence 
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of lihe genie Alzim. They had no trouble to (36) find it. 
Alzim was known to (de) the whole country : he received (81 ) 
kindly all those who came to (38) see him, he listened to 
their complaints, consoled (81) them, lent them money, when 
they were in want of it; but these favours were on a 
condition; they were to follow {Stdj.) blindly the advice 
which he gave them ; this was his whim ; no one was ad- 
mitted into his palace till . he (3) had taken an oath of it 
This oath did not alarm the three eldest sons of the mer- 
chant; the fourth, whose name was Tai, found this ceremony 
ridiculous. However, he wished to go in and receive the 
treasure: he then swore like his brothers; but reflecting on 
the dangerous consequences of this indiscreet oath, calling to 
mind that his father, who was in the habit of (2) visiting 
this palace, had passed his life in (36) committing blunders, 
he wished without (3) being a perjurer, to secure himself 
from all danger; and whilst they (190) were conducting them 
to the genie, he stopped his ears with scented wax. Having 
taken this precaution, he prostrated himself before the throne 
of Alzim. Alzim bid (24) the four sons of his ancient friend 
to rise, embraced them, and ordered (24) a large chest filled 
with daricks* to be brought. Here, said he, is the treasure 
which I have designed for you. I am going to divide it 
amongst you, and then I will tell each of you the road he 
most follow to be perfectly happy. Tai did not hear (81) 
what the genie said (81) but he observed (81) him atten- 
tively, and (81) saw in his eyes, and on his countenance an 
air of cunning and of malignity which gave him much un- 
easiness. However, he received with gratitude his share of 
the treasure. Alzim, after having thus enriched them, 
assumed an affectionate tone, and said to them; my dear 
children, your good or bad destiny depends upon your meeting 
(63) sooner or later with a certain being called Bathmendi, 
of whom every body speaks, but whom very few people know. 
The wretched moi-tals seek him all in the dark. I, who 
love you, will whisper to each of you where he will be able 
to find him. At these words, Alzim took aside Bekir the 
eldest of the four brothers. My son, said he to him, you are 
bom with (208) courage, and have a great deal of ability for 

* Small pieces of gold. 



mr; ttte king ai PenR liita just (25) seut an army agiunst 
UieTtirka; join that mny ; it ia iu the camp of the Persians 
tliat jmi Till find Bktlunendi. Bekir thanked (77) tlia 
oenM, and (77) ms qdte impatient to eet out. Alzim 
beckoned to toe aeoond son to (37) come uear; it vras 
Hmtoh. ToUj have (308) aense, said ho to him, some 
addrcM and g^neat iqitaeas for (26) lying; take the I'oad 
to I^mIuui; it i* at ooni-t tliat you must look for* Batli- 
mendi. He then called the thlvd brother, who was nnmed 
Sadder; Too, said he to tim, were (82) gifted with a livelj 
and Ux&to imamnalion; j-oti see objects not as they are, but 
aa yoa wish them (29) to be; jou have often genius, and 
not always common senw; you will be a (207) poet Take 
die way to Agra; it ia *abougst the wits and the Sne ladies 
(rftiiat cdtjr, Oat yon will find Bathmendi. Tal advanced in 
hu-tnmj and, thanks to tiio wax balls, he did not hear a 'fford 
vt what Alnm aud to him. It has beeii (13S) known since | 
tiiat he had adyiaed him to turn dervis. The four brotBoi^ j 
after having thanked the beneficent genie, i-ettirned to their I 
home. The tiiree eldest thought of nothing but Bathmendi. \ 
TaT nnatopped (161) his ears, heard them {!>) arranging tbeir 
departure, and (9) proposing to Bell tbeir small house to the 
first person that should offer, in order to divide the amount 
of it Tal asked to be the purchaser. He got (22) the honse 
and field valued, paid with his gold the share that came t« 
each of hia brothers, wished fchem every prosperity, embraced 
them tenderly, and remained alone in the paternal house. 
It was (82) then that he set about executing a project which 
had for a long while been the object of his thoughts. He 
was in love with the young Amine (207), the daughter of a 
neighbouring farmer. Amine was handsonio and prudent 
Shp had the management of her father's (216) house, and 
asked of God only two things; the first was, that her father 
should (102) live long; the second that she might become 
the wife of TaL Her wishes were (82) granted, Tai asked 
for her and obtained her hand. The father of Amine came 
to live with his son-in-law, and taught him the art of making 
the earth yield all that it can give to those who cultivate it ' 
The field doubled in value; and as he was laborious, aud his 
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■s. 

■wife economical, each year increased their revenue. Amine 
had (82) many children. (206) Children who ruin the rich 
idle people of (206) towns, enrich the husbandman. At the 
end of twelve years, Ta'i, (207) the father of ten pretty children, 
(207 J the husband of a good and virtuous wife, master of several 
slaves, and possessor of two flocks, was the happiest farmer 
(197) in Kousistan. Meanwhile, his three brothers were 
running after Bathmendi. Bekir (39) had arrived at the 
camp of the Persians. He presented himself to the gi-and 
vizier, and asked to serve in the corps that was the most ex- 
posed. His appearance, his willingness pleased (82) the vizier, 
who admitted him into a troop of horse. A few days after, a 
bloody battle was fought. Bekir performed wonders, saved 
the life of his general, and took with his own hand the 
general of the enemy. The praises of Bekir resounded 
everywhere, and the vizier out of gratitude raised his deliverer 
to the rank of a general officer. Alzim was right, said Bekir 
to himself; it is here that (206) fortune awaited me; every 
thing shows that I am going to meet with Bathmendi. The 
glory of Bekir, .and especially his preferment, excited the 
envy and the murmurs of all the satraps. Bekir, unhappy 
by his very^ success, lived alone, always on his guard (plur,), 
and exposed every moment to receive an aflfront. He re- 
gretted the time when he was only a common soldier, and 
was waiting with impatience for the end of the war, when 
the Turks, reinforced by fresh troops, and led by a new gen- 
eral, came (7) and attacked the division which Bekir com- 
manded. This was an opportunity which the satraps of the 
army had long been waiting for (79). They used a hundred 
times more skill to get (22) their commander beaten, than 
they had showed in all their lives *^ (26) to avoid being beaten 
themselves. The brave Bekir forsaken, covered with wounds, 
overpowered by numbers, was taken by the janissaries, and 
sent to Constantinople, where he was thrown into a dungeon. 
Alas! exclaimed he, in his prison, I begin to think that 
Alzim has deceived me, for I cannot expect to meet with 

4« Very, before an adjective or an adverb, is expressed by tris, him, fort, but when 
it precedes a noun, it is generally rendered by nCSme placed after the noan. 

47 This word must be singular in French, because it implies the life of each person 
imUviduaHyf not of them collectlTely. 
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Bathmendi here. The war lasted fifteen years, and the 
satraps always prevented the exchange of Bekir. His prison 
was not opened till peace was made. He ran immediatelj 
to Ispahan to seek the vizier his protector, whose life he had 
saved. Three weeks elapsed before he could speak to him. 
At the end of that time, he obtained an audience. Eifkeen 
years* imprisonment alter a little the figure of a handsome 
young man. Bckir could hardly be said to be the same; so 
the vizier did not know him again. However, by dint of 
calling to mind the different epochs of his glorious life, he 
recollected that Bekir had formerly done him a little service. 
Yes, yes, my friend, said he to him, I remember you; you 
are a brave man; but the state is much encumbered; a long 
war and great festivals have exhausted our finances; however, 
come to me again, I will try, I will see. . . . Ah! my 
lord, I have no bread, and for this fortnight that I have 
been waiting for (78) an opportunity to speak to your lord- 
ship, I should have (39) perished with misery, but for a 
soldier of the guard, my ancient companion, who has shared 
his pay with me. That is very well of that soldier, replied 
the vizier; it is truly noble and affecting; I will mention it 
to the king. Call upon me again ; you know I have a regard 
for you. . . . In saying these words, he turned his back 
upon him. Bekir called again the next day, but he was 
denied admittance. Overwhelmed with despair, he left the 
palace and the city, resolved never to enter it again. He 
threw himself at the foot of a tree on the bank of the river 
Zenderou. There he reflected on (^) the ingratitude of (206) 
viziers, on (a) all tlio misfortunes which he had experienced, 
on (ct) those which still threatened him, and unable any 
longer to support these melancholy ideas, he rose to {2&) 
throw himself into the river; . . . but he felt himself 
embraced by a beggar who bathed (161) his face with tears, 
and exclaimed sobbing. It is my brother, it is my brother 
Bekir! Bekir looks, and recognises Mesrou. Every man 
feels pleasure no doubt in meeting again with a brother he 
has not seen for a long time ; but an unfortunate man with- 
out resource, without ^^ a friend, who is going to put an end to 

48 After the preposition Sam, the noun is generally used without an article, because 
the preposition and the noun are considered either as an ac^ective or as an adverbial 
expressiotL 
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his existence in (de) despair, thinks (3) he sees an angel from 
heaven, in finding again a brother whom he loves. Such was 
the sentiment which (140) Bekir and Mesrou felt at the 
same time. They mutually (77) pressed each other in their 
arms, they mingled (77) their tears, and after the first moments 
given to tenderness, they looked at (77) each other with eyes 
full of surprise and atfiiction. Art thou then also unfortu- 
nate? exclaimed Bekir. This, answered Mesrou, is the first 
moment of happiness which I have enjoyed since we parted. 
AH these words, the two unfortunate men embraced (77) each 
other again; they leaned (77) on each other; and Mesrou, seated 
near to Bekir, thus began (77) his history. You remember the 
fatal day when we went to Alzim's. That perfidious genie 
told me I might find at court that Bathmendi whom we 
wished so much to meet. I followed his pernicious advice, 
and soon arrived at Ispahan. I became acquainted with a 
young female slave belonging to the wife of the first secretary 
of the grand vizier. This slave conceived an affection for 
me, and introduced me to her mistress, who made me pass 
for her youngest brother. Soon the youngest brother was 
presented to the vizier, and a few days after, he obtained an 
employment in the palace. The Sultana distinguished me, 
and took me into an intimate friendship. From that 
moment, honours and riches began to shower upon me. 
The monarch himself showed some regard for me. He 
liked to converse with me, because I flattered him with 
address, and always advised him to do what he had a 
mind to do. This was the way to make (24) him soon do 
what I should wish. That failed not to happen. At the 
end of three years, I saw myself at once prime minister, 
fikvourite of the king, having in my power to appoint and to 
remove the viziers, deciding everything by my influence, and 
receiving every morning the great men of the empire, who 
came to wait till I awoke to (26) obtain from me a smile of 
protection. In the midst of my glory and of my fortune, I 
was astonished that (3) I did not meet with that Bathmendi 
I was seeking. I feel no want of any kind, said I to myself; 
why do I still want Bathmendi? This idea and the constraint 
in which I spent my life, poisoned all my pleasures. The 
passion of the king for a young Mingrelienne came to fill 
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np mj misfintaDe. .Hie whok eosii cut tluir ojfm to Ort 
ti^ in liope Uiat tiie miatreis woiiltl ttim out the minister. 
I pftrried the Mow by (46) conuectirg myself with the 
lUingrelienne, and flattering the pus^ion of the king: bnt 
that panion became ao violenl . \ !i:it the monaiv:h, detennined 
to many his miatrea^ aaked in.' for my advice. I wavered 
for some days. The Salteo't mother, who was afraid of (Sj 
lodng her influence if her mn l^hould marry, (98) came to 
declare to me that, if I did not break off tliat match, eha 
wonld'haTe (22) me asMaainatcd on the very day of the 
ceremony. An hour after, the Uiogrelienne came and (T) 
asanred me that, if I did not get (^2) her maiTied to (par) 
the king thtT very next day I i^hould be strangled (22) the 
day after. My situation wu emhatrassing; I Lad to choose 
between the iagftar, the rope, or flight. I ohose the ]aat. I 
diagniaed myawf as yon see, and have escaped from the 
palace with some diamonds in my pockets, which (158) will 
support me with yon in some comer of Indoustaii, far frotn 
the Sultanas, the Mingrelieniie;!, and the court. After this 
recital, Bekir related bis adventures to Mesrou. They hot)i 
agreed that they would have Juue Just as well tio6 to iiara 
rambled about the world, as they had done, and that the 
wisest thing (109) they could do (33), waa to retam into 
Kousiatan, to their brother Tai, where the diamonds of 
Mesrou would enable them to lead a sweet and eafiy life. 
After this resolution, they set out on their journey, and 
travelled for several days without meeting with any adventnit; 
Aa they were croaaiog the province of Farsiatan, they 
ai'rived towards dusk at a small village where they intended 
to spend the night. It was a holy day. On (45) entering 
the village, they saw several peasants' children returning 
from walking, attended by a kind of achool-maater badly 
clad, walking with his head dowo, and having the appearance 
of being absorbed in melancholy tioughts. The two brothers 
approached (77) this school-master, looked at (77) him atten- 
tively. . , . What was (77) their surprise! it was (77) 
Sadder, it was (77) their brother Sadder whom they embraced 
Wiat! my friend, said Bekir to him, is this the way in 
which genius is rewarded? You see, replied Sadder, tliat 
it is treated much in the same way as valour isj bat 
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philosophy finds in it abundant food for reflection, and 
that is no small consolation. In saying these words, he bade 
all the children go to their homes, took Bekir and Mesrou 
to his little cottage, dressed himself a little rice for their 
supper, and after having asked them for their histories, 
he told them his own in these words: The genie Alzim, 
whom I suspect much of delighting in other people's 
afflictions, advised me to seek that not to be found, 
Bathmendi, in the great city of Agra, amongst the wits 
and the fine ladies of that city. I arrived at Agra; and 
before (3) I mixed with the world, I wished to make myself 
known by some striking work. At the end of a month my 
work appeared: it was a complete course of all human 
sciences, in a small volume divided into chapters. Each 
chapter was a tale, and each tale taught a science thoroughly. 
My book and I soon became fashionable. I was invited to all 
the societies that pretended to have any sense; there was no 
talk but of me, and the favourite Sultana wrote to me with (de) 
her own hand a note badly spelled, to (26) ask me to come to 
court. Well! I said to myself, Alzim has not deceived me; 
niy glory is at its height; I will sustain it by surer means 
than those of intrigue ; I will please, and I shall find Bath- 
mendi. I was most agreeably received in the palace of the 
grand Mogul : the favourite Sultana declared herself openly 
my protectress, presented me to the emperor, bespoke verses 
from me, gave me pensions, admitted me to her private 
suppers, and swore to me, a hundred times a day, a friendship 
that would stand any test. I thought (3) I was on the point 
of meeting with Bathmendi, when my protectress quarrelled 
with the vizier about the government of a*^ province which the 
latter refused to the son of the confectioner of the favourite. 
The Sultana, exasperated at this audacity, asked the emperor 
to dismiss the insolent minister; but the emperor liked his 
vizier, and refused the favourite. Then it became necessary 
to set on foot a regular intrigue to ruin the patronized vizier. 
I entered into the plot, and was desired to compose against 
the minister a cutting satire, and to spread it amongst the 
public. The vizier soon discovered that I was the author of 

*9 Aoran is not expressed before a noun used adjectively that is qaaLlitying either 
the nominatlYe or the objectiye. 

Y 
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dS. He went to the favourite, brought her the commisaon 
'iflriuoh he faftd refused at drst, au order for & Ltmdred IhooEaDd 
iJtfLI.8 on Uie royal treasury, and (>n!y asked her in retnni 
■ito permit him to throw me into a dungeon. Thnt ia a triBe, 
.mnwered the faronrite. and I am very fortnoate in having it 
. (in my power to do something (109) that mny be acceptable to 
■you. I will (90) Bend immediately for that wretch who has 
'■ami to insult yon in Rpit« of toy express orders, and detircr 
Jiim.into yonr hands. Luckily for me a slave of the favflonta 
vLo'waa present, came to rehLte their conversation to me; I 
hod only time to eBea^ie. Since that time I have wandered 
all over Indoiistan, hardly gaining my livelihood by writing 
novels, and making veraeti. As long as I bad money, my 
irorka had keen maater-pieces i as Boon ee I was in miseiy, 
all that I wrote was uoaseose. At last disgusted with (i) 
tnstractuig the world, I have preferi-ed to t*nch peasants to 
read, and have tnmed school-maater in this little village, 
4rhfiTe I live upon brown bread, and where I do cot expect 
<«v«r to see BatiimendL You may leave it if yon like, niil- 
Mcwoa to him, and go back with us into Konmstan, when 
Bome difljQonda which I take with me, assure us a sweet aod 
eaay life. He luid not mui;li diiEctilty to determine Sadder. 
The very nfixt day the three brothers set out from the vil- 
lage before daybreak, and took the road to (du) Eonmatan. 
They (en) were on their last clay's journey and at no great 
dietance from the small house of Tai. This idea consoled 
them; but their hope was mingled with (rfe) fear. Shall we 
find our brother? they said: we left him very poor; he will 
not have met with Eathmendi, since he has not been able to 
go in search of him. My dear friends, said Sadder to them, 
I have meditated a good deal on this Bathmendi of whom 
Alzim has spoken to us. To tell you the truth, I believe 
that thL' genie has made ^me of us. Bathmendi does not 
exist, ami has never existed ; for since my brother Bekir did 
not meet him, when he commanded half of the Persian army; 
since Mearou did not hear his name mentioned when he 
was the favourite of the great king; since I myself conld 
not even guess what it was at a time when I was loaded widi 
the favours of glory and fortune; it (169) ia clear th»i 
Bathmendi is an imaginary beisg, an illuaion, a chimen 
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after which all men run, because they like chimeras and 
rambling about. He was going to (38) prove that Bathmendi 
did not exist in this world, when a band of robbers ru&hed 
(77) from behind the rocks which lined (81) the road, sur- 
rounded (77) the three travellers, and ordered (77) them to 
strip. Bekir wished (89) to resist, but he was soon disarmed. 
After this ceremony, which was the business of a moment, 
the captain of the robbers wished them a good journey, 
and lefb them in the midst of the highway. This comes 
in suppoi*t of my proposition, said Sadder (en), looking 
at his brothers. Ah! the cowards! exclaimed Bekir in 
a rage; they have taken my sword from me! Oh! my 
diamonds! my poor diamonds! replied Mesrou weeping. 
It was dark; the three unfortunate men made haste to 
reach the house of their brother Tai. They at length 
reached it, and the sight of that house caused (24) their 
tears to flow. They stopped at the door; they dared 
not knock, all their fears, all their doubts were renewed. 
Whilst they were wavering thus, Bekir rolled (77) a large 
stone, got upon it, and finding a cleffc in the window shutter, 
he looked (77) and perceived (77) in a neat, plainly furnished 
room, his brother Tai at a table, in the midst of ten children 
who were eating, laughing and chattering all at once. Tai* 
had on (ct) his right his wife Amine, who was feeding her 
youngest child, and on (dt) his left was a little old man with 
(de) a sweet and cheerful countenance, who was pouring out 
drink for Tai*. At this sight Bekir rushed (77) into the 
arms of his brothers, and knocked (77) at the door with (de) 
all his might. Tai ran (77) to the door. The strangera 
fall on his neck, they (190) call him brother; they 
bathe him with tears. He was confused at first, but he 
soon recollects Bekir, Mesrou, Sadder. He presses them 
in' his arms, he cannot embrace them sufficiently. All 
the children ran to see what it was. The little old man 
was the only one who did not quit the table. Tai gave 
clothes to his brothers, presented them to his wife, and made 
them kiss his children. Alas! said Bekir, affecited at this 
sight, thy happy lot consoles us for all that we have suffered. 
Since the moment we parted, our life has been only a series 
of misfortunes, and we have not even had a glimpse of that 
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li after vkidi m hftn all been running. I readily 
IxdieTe i^ Mid Ui« little old maa then, who remained all this 
tinw at table; I hmn aoft alimd hence. Howl exclaimed 
Henoii, ^oa ura ... I am' Bathmendi, replied the oM 
man; itu quite nataial tiiat jdu (Subj.) should not know 
BM^rioosTOii ban never nenne; but ask of (d) Tal, ask of 
the good Amiae, aajd <rfaU th»ap UtUe children, there is not one 
of ttBOlbatkiKtiremjiume. The three brothers, who could 
not keep tbar ejea tnttlua littft old man, wished to embrace 
bim. Gently, Mid he to Amd; I do not like these great 
laptniee. People olionld be friends before (3) they make so 
free. If yon inah thai we (AtW.) should ever become bo, be 
not too mtMh taken np with (dli) me. In saying these words, 
lie gotnn kined erety.oneof the children, made a gentle 
bovto ue three broldMn^gftve a smile to Amine and to 
Tal^ and vent to wait far wen in their bed-chamher. Ttk! 
■at at taUe again with fail bratiusrs, and (24} ordered beds to 
be got lea^ far ttieni. l^ext day he showed tbem his fields 
bis flooks, and gave them a detail of all the pleasures he en< 
joyed. Bekir would woi^ in the fields that very day; bq he 
was the first that became the friend of Bathmendi. Mesroii 
who had been prime minister, was hr^d shepherd of the faim, 
and the poet took upon himself to go and sell in (d^ town 
the com, the wool, and the milk which was sent to market; 
his eloquence brought customers, and he was as useful af tiii: 
others. At the end of six months, Bathmendi was pleased 
with them, and their numerous and quiet days glided od 
gently in the bosom of happiness. It (IGS) is perhajia un- 
necessary to say that- Bathhenui in the Fersiaa langosge 
means Hapfuiess. 
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Wm rnioed, ae rui'ner. To coUect, rfctieitUr. Wreck, dtbrU [pbn). 
Eetired, «e retirer. Eemotest-part, foiui. To think o^ ptiwer A 
'When, gae. More pleasant to attend to, de tien plug agrfabU i 
Voccuper. To ehorten, abreger. Near, prls de. To call to, /aH 
veair aiipria de. To address, parler. Iq these words, alnni, ta fO 
Urmea. Property, biea. 1 was, /ai tfii. For a, pour. To take em 
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avoir soin. To divide a treasnre amongst yon, partager un trisor 
entre vous. A few, d quelques. Hence, (fid. To go to, aUer trouver. 
To take care, 8e garder de. To allow him to finish, donner le temps 
de Jinir, permetbre d — d^achever. To inqnire for, ^informer de. 
Trouble, peine. To receive kindly, accueiuir avec honU. To be in 
want, avoir besom, (Complaints, plaintes. They were, UfaQaU. Ad- 
vice, conseil. Whim, manie. To admit, recevoir. Till, avant de. 
TaJLeBf/ait. To alarm, ejffrayer. Eldest, atn^. Whose name was, 
qui se nommait. To go in, entrer. Then, done. like, comme. (hi 
the, avx. To commit blunders, faire des sotUses. To secure him- 
self se meUre d Vabri. To, vers. To stop, se toucher. Scented, 
odoriferante. 

To design, destiner. Then, ensuite. Must follow, devoir prendre 
or suivre. Ckrantenance, visage. Cunning, finesse. Uneasiness, in- 
auUtude. Share, part. To assume, pren4re. Affectionate, affeehieux. 
To depend upon, tenir d ce que. To meet with, reneontrer. In the 
dark^ d tdions. To whisper to, dire d VoreiUe de. Aside, en par- 
ticulier. Ability, talents. Was quite impatient, dijd brdlei*. To 
beckon, /aire signe. To com« near, approcher. Sense, espriC Apt- 
ness, dispositions. Boad to, chemin de. Gifted with, dou£ de. 
Lively, vive, fertile^ ficonde. 

Wits, beaux esprits. To advance in, ^avancer d. Thanks, grdee. 
Balls, boules. To turn, se favre. Beneficient, bienfaisant. Home^ 
demeure. 

To think of nothiiu^ but, ne penser qu^a. To unstop, se dSboucher. 
To the first person that should offer, au plus offrant. In order to, 
pour. Amount, prix. Purchaser, acquireur. To value, estimer. 
With, de. Came, revenir. Every, totUes sortes de. Alone, tout seuL 
To set about, ^oceuper. Which had for a long while been the object 
of his thoughts, auquel U pensait depuis Umgtemps. In love with. 
amoweux ae, 'Prudent, sage. Management, soin. House, minage. 
To ask oj^ demander a. That she might become, de devenir. To grant, 
exaueer. Asked for her and obtained her hand, demanda sa main et 
Vobtint. Making the earth yield, faxre rendre d la terre. 

In value, de valeur. To increase, augmenter. Idle, oisif. End, 
bout Possessor, propri^taire. Meanwhile, cependant. Appearance, 
figure* Willingness, bonne volont€. Horse, cavalene. Was fought, 
se donner, se hvrer. Performed, /aire. Wonders, prodiges. Cf, a. 
With, de. The general, celui Resounded everywhere, retentireni 
partcnU, or better, tout retentit des louanges de Bekir. 

Out of grskUtadef reconnaissant. "DeUyerer, liMrateur. "Eiajok, grade. 
To show, annoncer. Especially, surtout. Preferment, iUvaiion. 
Affront, outrage. When. oU. A common, simple. 

YreBhi nouvelle. Holead, commander, conduire,guider. Opportunity, 
occasion. Had long been waiting for, attendaient depuis tongtemps. 
To use, diphyer, employer. Commander, chef. Avoid being, n'itre 
pas. (Overpowered by numbers, accable sous le nombre. E^ngeon, 
cachot To expect, esp&er. Till the peace was made, qu^a la paix. 
Immediately, aussitdt. Whose, d qui. Three weeks eli^«ed btifioro ho 
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SJk-BMriiaD,l>0fv dt. C';il1 iijKiD me again, rFMvnir (%«■. TohsTea 
mfrvd £l^ IMV. tTnoD him, lal. Wa« denied sdmittaiice, Iroiinl 
l» fwrll ftrmtt. T» leave, »pjrti- *. Bank, 6on/- To eiperienMi 
^ mmi. Unabb an; lon^r, w poomn' pliu. To throir, m pri- 
agUtr. Viat, tiaag^ Feelo, avoir. To meet a^a^ rptrouiKT. To 
pttlKMdtajWr MR jours. To feet, ^/iwufer d. To mingle, euR' 
fomln. IUsi%Mfei Which, (/onl. To part, m ?uiH<»-. Tolcauoo, 
itmmflr «Mfrc. When. ud. Pertiioioui, funtite. To become ac- 
gv&tod with, /ofce r<.»na;™n.'? dE. An, ife r. Yonngest, jrHi. 
iMk BM mta intimate fricudsUp, i^i>iifuf une rim aailie pour met. 
lb lllOW aODM nga)4, Hmoign-r rle Fajffction. To coDverae, raitw. 

A uind, attia. To foil, m.iH-/iur cU. At once, a ^« /oie. Havju 
iilmfpaww, fliaUre. T» remove, rUplaixr. InSuancc, er^'Jif: BU 
I awoke, mmt rvosU, To l>e aatomshtd, e'ftanTter de. I feel no wud 
Olmaiasti, rtfHne Vte manque. Do I atUl want BsithmendiT Batk- 
««)Mfin«mimjtie-Mir ConBtraint, flSne. Pasaion, amour. TofiUnri, 
eomUtr. To calt tti'ir, (oHr^ifr fr.. To torn out, r^hwfr. To 
connect, »e lier. To determine, «e dsdder d- To waver, ^i/iMrwr. 
To bte«k off, ronywe. Match, mariage. The very neit day, dft h 
lendeToain. After, iTaprii. Sitnation, poiiiion. I bad, u Jalliat. 
Between the, du. The rope, da cordon. To choose the I^t, prendrt 
le dernier pajli. To escape, ifcAapper. To Bup^rt, /aire vtnrc Jut 
M, teat autti. To ramble about, amrir. The wuest, lameiileure. To, 
aigirit de. To enable, metlre en (tat. To act: ont on their joamey, m 
melire en roale. To travel, mareher. Dnak, soir. To intend, compter. 
Walkine, promenade. Attended, conduiL With hia head down, la tilt 
hane. Being absorbed in melancholy thoughts, ayaot aa air de rinr 
Iriiletnent, oi, ai/ant I'air iTun botnme abntrbi dans de tridei peniies. What! 
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Much in the same way aa, h pes pr&t comm. 
Abnndant food for, tin grand suiel de. la no small consolatton, coiuJi 
heaacoup. To bid, ordoaner a. To their homes, chez eux. To take, am- 
duire. To dress, opprller. After havin? asted them for, aprii illn 
fait racon/w. Delighting in other people's afilictionB, d'aimer le mal 
d'oalrai. Not to be found, ialrouvab/e. Wits, beaux etprite. To mil 
with, « ripandre dam. To make one's self known, t'onno'mer. Strik- 
ing, d'ictttl. In, en. Into, par. Thoroughly, paTfaiiement, a fond. 
Fashionable, d la mode. To pretend, se piquer. Any sense, on pa 
d'e^rril. There was no talk but, on ne parlait gue. Badly spelled, 

Kuu orlHographe, To ask, f-'"" ••-;■- 1----'-^ — u. 

T« racave moat agraeahl; 
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Frivate, petU. That would stand any test, d toute ipreuve. To be on 
the point, toucher au moment. To quarrel, se hrouiUer. About the, 
pour tin. Exasperated at, outree de. Became necessary to set on foot, 
fallut itablir, A re^lar, en r^gle. To ruin, perdre.' Patronized, 
souienu. To enter into, etre de. To be desired, recevoir ordre. 
Cutting, sanglant. To spread among, repandre dans. To go to, oiler 
irouver. Commission, brivet. An order for, une ordonnance de. In 
return to, pour recompense de. Trifle, mis^. Fortunate in having it 
in my power, heureux depouvoir. Acceptable, agrdable. Immediately 
for, tout-a-Vheure chercher. Orders, difense. To deliver into, remeitre 
entre. 

To escape, se sauver. Time, ipoque. To wander all over, parcourir 
tout. Livelihood by, vie a. As long as I had, tant que f avals eu. As 
soon as, sitdt que. All that I wrote was nonsense, j€ ne fis plus que de» 
soitises. To prefer to teach, mieux aimer a apprendre d. To turn, «e 
fcUre. Brown, his. Ta expect, espSrer. You may leave it if you like, 
il ne tient qvH a vous de le quitter. To go back, retourner. To take, 
emporter* Difficulty, peine. The very next day, dis le lendemain. 
Daybreak, le Jour, Day's journey, joumie. At no great distance 
from, pr^ d'arriver a. To go in search of, chercher. To meditate a 
good deal on, reflechir beaucoup a. To tell you the truth, a parler 
franchement. To make game, se moquer, Hal^ la moitiS, Hear his 
name mentioned, en entendre parler. At a, dans le. When, que. To 
load with, combler de, Kambling about, a courir. To exist, habiier. 
To rush, sortir. To surround, enlourer. Moment, instant. Journey, 
voyage, Bfighway, grand chemin. In support, a Vappui, A rage, 
fwreur. To take from, arracher. To be dark, faire nuit. To m^e 
haste to reach, se hdter de gagner. To reach it, g arriver. Doubts, 
incertitude. To be renewed, recommencer. To waver, balancer. Large, 
gros. To get upon, monter. Cleft, fenie. Shutter, conirevent. Plainly, 
aimplement 

To chatter, hahUler, To feed, faire manger. Youngest, h dernier. 
Countenance, physionomie. To pour out drink for, verser a boire a. 
To rush, se precipiter. The strangers fall on his neck, on hti saute au 
cou. To be confused, se trovbler. To recollect, reconnaitre. To press, 
serrer. To embrace them sufficiently, stiffire d leurs embrassements. 
The little old man was the only one, U n'g eut que le petit vieillard. 
We parted, de notre sSparation. Series, en<^atnement. Even had a 
glimpse, seulement entrevu. Eeadily, bien. All this time, toujours. 
To stir, bouger. Natural, simple. To keep their eyes o£f, se lasser 
de considerer. Raptures, transports. People should be, U faut etre. 
To be too much taken up, s'occuper trop, Centle, petit. To seat 
again, se remettre. To be got ready, apprSter, To give, faire. That 
very day, le Jour mStne, Head, premier. To take upon one's sel^ 
se charger. In, d. Brought customers, aitira des clialands. To be 
pleased^ se pkdre. To gUde on gently, couler doucemenL In tho 
Persian language, en Person. 
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I'RENCH OONSTBTJCTION: 

J tO t a i a cI to fnpart .SKiidMft j%r JflUeary, CW( ottdt AAm 
JboMiMKioiH^ obo flU Middlt oMt Awr G^wiet 



nraiHlTIVE COXSTRCCTION. ^^^^^^^" 
^hl Mlatioil to thaw Tart QaeBtioaa is to be found in the page quoted. 
wUdli Might to ba oareftilty read over by the Stndeats in order that 
tiMjm^ ba aUa to gin a correct answer. The Students are also 
adviaad to iUlutnte tbM^ answer b7 an example of their ovu, if 
jbrnBliU, or, at an aroita, to select ono from the text of the exerciae, 
inOTdartopTOTathattlurf uoderatand botb the theory and practice oE 
the role. Aaet of tenqoei^tfon; at \east shoulil be prepared iveekly. 
Qoaitloa Su " OonRtmcclOD." Figa 

1. What ofiBce can the Infinitive perform in a aentenoe ! . 1 

2. How do yon tranalate into French the Present Participla 

tued in English aa Nominative, Predicate, or Objective 
either of a Verb or of a Prepoaition J . . .1 

Working is praying.' 

5. What ia meant by the Nominative, the Predicate, the 

direct and the indirect Objective T 

4. Mention the only Preposition govcming the Preeent 

Participle in French, ..... 1 

fi. What tenae of the Infinitive is required after the Pre- 
poaition apria ! . . , . , ,2 

6. In what mood ia the latter of two Verba generally pnt 

whan both Verbs have the same Nominative ! . .3 

7. Can the latter of two Verbs, allnding to the fatare or 

conditional, be need in a Personal mood ? . .3 

'Hull qneetlon oi rule to be UliutrBled, as shown abova. 
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Qaestion iSf««*'Gonstnictioii,'*Fage 

8. When is tout placed before the Infinitive or the Past 

Participle on which it depends ? . . . .3 

9. Can the latter of two Verbs referring to an Objective 

be nsed in the Infinitive ? .... 4 

10. To what time can an Infinitive refer ? . . .4 

11. By means of what auxiliaries are the compound tenses 

of the Infinitive formed ? . . . . .5 

12. Explain what is meant by a Transitive, an Intransitive, 

a Passive, a Reflective, and an Impersonal Verb, . 5 

13. Mention some Intransitive Verbs requiring Stre in their 

compound tenses, and some Intransitive Verbs requiring 
sometimes avoir and sometimes Stre, . . .5 

14. How is the English Present Participle sometimes expressed 

in French? ...... 5 

15. Explain the construction of ^* and " after a Verb of motion, 6 

16. How many Infinitives are sometimes used one after 

another? ....... 7 

17. Can the Noun which is the objective of a French sentence 

in which/aire, voir, entendre, laisser, 4couier, etc., govern 
another Verb in the Infinitive, be put between the two 
Verbs, as in the English' construction ? . . .7 

18. After such Verbs as denote the perceptions or the feelings 

of the senses, when are the Present and Past Parti- 
ciples of the English to be translated by an Infinitive, 
and when by a Past Participle ? . . . .8 

19. How do you render, in French, the Past Participle used 

in English after ** to make,'* «e/atre? . . . 8 

20. After comment, que, oH, pourquoi, d quoi hon, what is left 

out in French? ...... 9 

2L Is there a similarity of construction in the English 

language ? . . . . . . .9 

22. Explain the idiomatic construction: Aimi dit le renard 

etflaiteura d^applaudir, . . . . .10 

23. Explain the construction of the Infinitive nsed in excla- 

matory propositions, . . • • .11 
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Ota vxatlSy w 

56. If thi PMrinlafiBitinlMdipnteitMiTMitaMqddlt 

no Pr^odUoB, ihoaU d itill ba nodf . , 

57, TUoh i« tha only war **■* l^«ub ^s** o( aipnaaiag 

tji.>ii!ii gHn ifri)aiiiit p^rt^fl^^^^^n^T^ ^^ g».^a«^l^^- ^'lrtl^ 
<KpKigwaBiiig7 . . . 

SS. Ml *ha ifMioa*-w^aml inaiBtog."«iiMl>aav" imrir 
dug mppodtioD, ioteMn^ and Iblknnd br aPaal 
Partuiiilay , t ■ « ■ . - • • 

Sfi How are "nag" and "em Am*" mpttrntj fiat tlak., 
iiiiaiiaitainiiil 

aa How ia "tt" iiTinwad^ wfcaa iJiiriwgi.Wt 1WH«H-- 

31. How are "oughi to haee" and "ahould AOBe^" draoting 

duty or propria^, expressed wlian followed by a Past 
Participial ...... 

32. When ia " lo mahe " sxpreaaed by 'te Toidref 

33. How are "could" and "itugM have," denoting physical 

or moral power or ability, erpreased whan fidlow«d by a 
Past Participle! ...... 

34. How ia "icould have," eipraaaing " wiH " or "ehoiee," 

translated into. Pcenoh, when followed by a Past 
Participle? ...... 

35. When are "should," "could," "might," and "vxnitd have," 

followed by a Past Partidple, expreased in French by 
the Past Conditional ?,.... 

36. Explain the idiomatic construction of " Aaiie " and " ffef," 

followed by an Objective, and subsequently by a Past 
Participle, and tbe position of the Objective, 

37. When ia fairt preoeded by le, la, Ut, and when by Zui 

oileurf ...,.., 
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Qoiestioii See " Construction," Page 

38. Tell the various idiomatic ways of translating /aire when 

joined to the Infinitive of any Verb, . . .20 

39. How do you translate **<o have juaV^ and "to he just ^^ 

noting an action which has just taken place ? . .20 

40. Explain the difference between ne faire que and ne faire 

que de, , . . . . . .21 

41. How do you translate " <o," meaning " in order to,** before 

an Infinitive of purpose ? . . . . .22 

42. After oiler when is pour used, and when is it omitted ? . 22 

43. Is 2?0M^ used or omitted after sor^ir f . . .22 

44. Can **^o," meaning "iti order to^^^ be translated in any 

other way than pour before an Infinitive of purpose? . 23 

45. How do you translate *^/or me to^^^ ^^for thee to," ^^for 

him to," etc., before an English Infinitive, and by what 
mood is this Infinitive expressed in French t . .23 

46. How do you translate English Infinitives with an Objective 

before them ? . . . . . .24 

47. Is there not another mode of construction ? . .25 

48. In Indeterminate Propositions, how are Passive Verbs 

expressed in French when followed by an Infiintive ? . 26 

49. When **«o" or **8uch'^ precedes Adjectives or Participles 

followed by as, how is the English Infinitive translated 
into French ? . . . . . .27 

50. In stipulations, advertisements, prospectuses, contracts, 

orders from public bodies, or a military order of the day, 
how is the Infinitive mood to be rendered in French ? . 27 

51. When an Infinitive is nominative to est, state when ce may 

be used or omitted before ^tre, . . . .28 

52. Should c^est and the Predicate come first, what i)articles 

separate the Predicate from the Infinitive nominative? . 29 

53. After an Infinitive, when is £tre put in the singular and 

when in the plural ? . . . . .30 

54. Instead of the Infinitive, what other construction can be 

used, if the phrase be not perspicuous ? . . .30 
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cawi^tiwrewil^ ffliiiiiiiwii» qpdiwrtiwidfaaifgiiMtf ♦. 32 

0OL NwDeMBMoftheVciiwIiiailifQiiMa^I^qpOi^^ 

4iMi)]k«ii«V«biftM»£dlittif% .^ . • .33 

fl. Wnie <mi a lirt oT 4iM Vflriw'tti^ Nfdn lirii ib ttdar 

cuupomidr t0ni0% • • ^ ' • . a^ • <^ 34 

68. Write ont a list of some of the Verbs iluift veqiiixe cJUier 

avoir or 4tre in their compound tenses, . . .35 



ACTIVE PARTICIPIAL CONSTRUCTION. 

63. Explain the difference between the Verbal Adjective and 

the Present Participle, . . . . .36 

64. Is the Present Participle variable or invariable ? . .37 

65. Can the Present Participle express an action done either 

by the Nominative or the Objective ? . . .37 

66. Which construction, however, is preferable in French to 

the Participial Construction used in English ? . .* 38 

67. When is the Present Participle called " Gerund,** and 

when is it used ? . . . . . .39 

68. When is the preposition **ow,*' before a Present Participle, 

translated by en, and when by apr^8 ? . . .40 

69. What part of the Infinitive can be used after on, meaning 

apr^ ?' . . . . . . .'41 
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Question See " Construction,** Page 

70. How is "fty" expressed before a Present Participle? . 41 

71. Can a Present Participle be preceded by two sorts of en? . 42 

72. Should the pronoun en be put before a Present Participle 

when it is governed by the Infinitive which follows ? . 42 

73. How is '' tout^* rendered in English when used before a 

Present Participle ? . . . . .43 

74. When coming after aller, what does the Present Participle 

denote? . . . . . . .44 

75. How are relative clauses, adverbial sentences of time, 

cause, motive, condition, concession, etc., sometimes 
expressed in French ? . . . . .44 

76. When the actions are of nearly equal importance, tell the 

two ways of construction that can be used ? . .46 

77. Explain the absolute Participial construction with etant 

or ayant et^j . . . . , .46 

78. Tell the various tenses and ways by which the ^^ English 

Participial Construction,** preceded by my, thy, his, her, 
etc., can be translated, . . . . .47 

PASSIVE PARTICIPIAL CONSTRUCTION. 

79. On what depends the variability or the invariability of 

the Past Participle ? . . . , .58 

80. When does the Past Participle conjugated with avoir 

agree with its Objective, and when does it not ? . .58 

81. What are the direct Objectives that usually precede 

the Past Participle ? . . . . .58 

82. With que de, comhien de, and quel, followed by a Noun, 

how does the Past Participle agree ? . . .59 

83. With any other Verb than avoir, how does the Past Parti- 

ciple agree ? . . . . * . .69 

84. What is the agreement of the Past Participle conjugated 

with^^re?. . . . . . .60 

85. Do the Past Participles of Intransitive Verbs conjugated 

with Ure follow the same rule ? . , . .60 
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fl mm a* particle fc means "it,' " n," "that." and 
itaodi fat an Ailjectire or a senteDce, is tlie Past Paiti- 
O^TCribMe! 

Ill m^ iow tlic Part Portinpte jireceded b^ le jku agrfe, 
aadwbin docait cot! ..... 

H. Wbcn an Otjective precedes a. Past Participle, faUoined by 
an Intinitive conveyiog cither an active or » passive 
meaaing, when must the Past Participle agree, and 
when must it not ?..... 

05. How does the Past Participle of Beflective Verbs agree T . 

9C. Are there not some cases nheo the Fast Participle of 
Reflective Verbs agrees, thongh preceded by a refiective, 
indirect Objective ? If so, tell then vrith which Objective 

87. TeU why the Past Participle of *e plaire, $e lUplain, m 
comjilaire, se rire, etc., is iavariable, 

INDICATIVE CONSTRUCTIOK. 

Uieo/the Temea. 

08. When is the Present Tense used instead of the Past ? 

90. So long as the effects of a state or an action b^im in the 

past are existing and cootianing, how are the Perfect 

and Imperfect of the English exprassed in French ! , 
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Question Ste " Constractioa/* Bage 

100. What tense is used in Frencli instead of the 'Plnperfect 

used in English to denote a state or an action the effects 

of which were still lasting at a time referred to ? .70 

101. Which tenses are sometimes idiomatically used instead of 

the Future? . . . . . .72 

102. When is the Imperfect Tense used ? . . .72 

103. When is the Past Definite used? . . . " . 73 

104. Can both the Imperfect and the Past Definite express 

simultaneous or frequentative actions ? . . .75 

105. How does the Past Indefinite represent the state or the 

action of the Verb ? . . . . .76 

106. To express a state or an action the effects of which are still 

lasting, can the French use the Imperfect or the Past 
Definite ? If not, tell the tense to be used, . . 76 

107. Can the Past Indefinite be used for the Past Definite ? . 77 

108. By what tense of the Indicative is **87iould have'^ trans- 

lated when used in the sense of **if he has,^* **if you 
have?" ... . . . . .77 

109. When is the compound tense of the Past Indefinite, J^ai 

eu, tu as ew, followed by another Past Participle, to be 
used? . . . . . . .78 

110. What do both the Pluperfect and the Past Anterior repre- 

sent ? Are they to be used indiscriminately the one for 

the other? . • . . . .78 

111. How is the idiomatic form **had better" expressed in 

French? . . . . . . .80 

112. By what Verb is *'8h/ill,'^ interrogative, expressed in 

French, when it involves the acquiescence of the person 
spoken to ? . . . . . .81 

113. Is not *^tDill," signifying '^wish^^ or *' choice," expressed 

by the same Verb ? . . . . . 82 

114. By what Verb are ** shall" and **will" translated when 

meaniag ^* to be about" **tobe going ?" . . .82 

115. How are ** will" &nd ** would" translated when denoting 

habits? • • • . • t 83 
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lis. TutttA ot'WhM tease is tbe Conditional Bometimes naed 1 
119. Wliioli moodJB repaired utter qvand, rjaand mdme, guaiul 

Mm WtlMt, lort mime, and ivIiidIi one after guo'vpie, 

Mnjxe, CNcoii; ^e/ ..... 
ISH fiowil "Aetid" eipreBsed ia Prencli when preceded by 

"(Aol" in tsclamatory aenteDces? 
ISl, WhrtJwiybeiiscdoroniitteilafttiraiinnesatireBenteDceB? 
IXZ. Cut t)ui Future and Conditional tense* be used after «i, 

mwining "ir," " mipposiag," "graittingf" 
128, CiBthi^l»Bgedait8r»i, meuiins "icieiAer.^" 

Um of the Imperalivt. 

124. When two Imperatives, connected by tt or ou, follow each 

other, may the Objective Prononn precede <ii follow llie 
Mcond Imperative! ..... 

SUBJUNCTIVE CONSTRUCTIOK. 

Use oS Hie Teatea. 

125. When the firat Verb ia in tbe Present or in the Fnture of 

the ludicatiYe or in the Imperative, what tense of the 
Subjunctive must be osed with the second Verb ! 

126. What tensea of the Sobjnnctive mnst be nsed instead of 

the Present and Past Subjunctive, if there be a condi- 
tional clause in tbe sentence ? . 

127. When the first Verb is in tbe Imperfect, the Paat tenses, 

and the Conditionals, what tense of the Subjunctive 
must be used with the second Verb T . b 
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Question See " Construction," Page 

128. Tell the exception to the above rule, . . .95 

129. What mood is used after Verbs expressing wonder or sur- 

prise, purpose or necessity, doubt or uncertainty ? . 97 

130. After interrogative and negative sentences implying doubt, 

what mood must be used ? . . . .98 

131 . How is the English Subjunctive translated into French after 

**?/*," involving mere futurity of action, or something 
hypothetical? . . . . . . 100 

132. If si impUes doubt or is replaced by que^ what mood must 

be used ? . . . . . . . 100 

133. When is the Pluperfect of the Subjunctive used instead 

of the Pluperfect of the Indicative or the Past Con- 
ditional? ....... 101 

134. When is the Indicative or the Subjunctive used after a 

Superlative, after le seul, Vufiique, le premier^ le dernier^ 
etc., or after the Relative qui, que, dont, etc. ? . . 102 

135. What mood is requited after Adjectives, Verbs, words or 

forms of speech expressive of joy, grief, approbation, 
improbation, wonder, or surprise ? . . . 104 

136. What mood is required after il est or c^est, followed by the 

above Adjectives and Impersonal Verbs expressing doubt, 
impossibility, purpose, or necessity ? . . . 104 

137. What mood is required after qui que, quoi que, si que, 

si peu que .^ ..... . 107 

138. What mood is required after quel que, quelque ? . . 108 

139. When does quelque take an s, and when does it not ? . 108 

140. Tell the Conjunctions governing the Subjunctive, . 109 

141. What particle do d moins que, de peur que, de crainte que, 

require before the Subjunctive ? . . . .110 

142. What mood is required after que standing for afin que, 

pour que, jusqu* d ce que ? . . . .110 

143. When is the Indicative and when is the Subjunctive used 

after jusqvH d ce que, d condition que, tellement que, si ce 
rCest que, def(jLgon que, en sorte que, de mani^re que ? .110 
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of appeal? . . • . ' . . . 116 

151. When do Verbs expressing Fear leqaire ne orne pew before 

the Subjunctive Verb? . . . . .117 

152. When do they require the Snbjnnctiye without either nt 

or nt pas ? ...... 118 

153. What do empicher, ^vUer, prendre garde, require before 

the dependent Verb in the Subjunctive ? . . 120 

164. When is ne omitted with empecher, prendre garde, and 

what mood is used after the latter Verb when it means 

** to notice,'' '* to observe?" . . . .120 

165. When is ne required before the Subjunctive Mood, 

governed by douter ? , , . . .121 

166. When does nier govern the Subjunctive, with or without 

W6? ....... 122 

167. When does s'en falloir require ne, and when does it not, 

and when does it take de? . . . 124, 125 

168. Explain the construction of taM s' enfant, and tenir d, with 

or without negation, . • • . 126, 127 
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ON THE PASSIVE CONSTRUCTION. 

Question See ** ConstmctiOD/* Page 

159. What construction do the French prefer to the Passive 

construction used in English ? .... 128 

160. Tell the different ways of avoiding the Passive construc- 

tion used in English, ..... 128 

161. How are Passive Verbs, followed in English by an Objec- 

tive Noun or clause, expressed in French ? . . 129 



CONSTRUCTION OP THE PRONOUNS. 

162. When must the Nominative Pronouns be repeated before 

each Verb? . . . . . .131 

163. Must the Nominative Pronouns be always repeated when 

passing from affirmation to negation ? . . . 131 

164. When the Verbs are not in the same tense, must Hie 

Nominative Pronouns be always repeated before each 
Verb? ....... 131 

165. When is the ** Noun,^^ used as Nominative, more elegantly 

placed after the Verb than before it ? . . . 132 

166. When a sentence begins with aiLssi, peut-etre, encore, 

toitjours, en vain, du moins, au moins, tel, comme, com- 
mentf etc, may the Nominative follow the Verb ? . 132 

167. In quotations, in interrogative, optative, and some excla- 

matory sentences, where must the Nominative be 
placed? ....... 133 

168. What does the Pronoun 6n mean? .... 134 

169. Howare **«07we," **a»y," *'none,'* ''hence;' 'Hhence;' "o/," 

or ''away'^ translated, when standing instead of a Noun 

or sentence ?...... 135 

170. When alluding to quantity or number, must en be expressed 

in French ?...... 135 

171. In asking questions, when can un or une be left out in the 

answer? .•••... 135 
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174. Oia y 0r'«»«f«r be kll osl idMB aUsdng |o looiH^ or 

fisMt « • . . • .137 

17ft. Should y, nteiiog to periQiii» g|vo tiio to «mli%ii%v 

iilitl iPlNQOVMBunlbo vtsdioiAiiidof Iff 137 

176w "Whrnufh^VitommuU^nsaMtofiu^^ * • ]f7 
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177. Whom an tiM Objoelivi! PktOBoaiii j]j^ « 139 

178. WhonaxoibegrpiModaftortlieyoilit • « .139 

179. W]i«l r^oiioviisanvaidiiftir^ib^lBq^^ ' 

imtedofffwaiidlef • • • ^ .139 

180l Whal^h^ocmm id nud9atii9i,htAa»p Of mf .139 

181. State the order of precedence with Objectives of different 

persons, . . . . . . .140 

182. Tell the order of sequence to be followed in the Impera- 

tive affirmative, . . . .. . . 140 

183. When the Objective Pronouns are all of the third person, 

what is the order of precedence to be followed ? . .141 

184. Of what person mast be the Objective of a Reflective Verb 

in the Iniinitive or in the Present Participle, when 
governed by a foregoing Verb ? . . . . 142 

186. When two Verbs united by et have the same Nominative, 

must the Objective Noun be rex>eated before each Verb ? 143 

186. If both Verbs have each a different Nominative, or be 

united by any other Conjunction than et, what is the 
French construction ? . . . . . 144 

187. What is to be done when both Verbs govern the Noun in a 

different way? . . . . . .144 

188. Must the Objective Pronouns be repeated before each Verb 

in the simple tenses ? 
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Qaestion See " Construction," Page 

189. When are they repeated in the compound tenses ? . . 144 

190. Do the French usually begin a sentence with an Objective 

Noun or clause ? . ... . . 145 

191. Should the Objective Noun or clause precede, how must 

it be resumed before the governing Verb'? . . 145 

192. When two Objective Nouns accompany a Verb, the one 

direct and the other indirect, which of the two must be 
placed first? ...... 145 

193. When a Verb has two Objectives, the one of things and 

the other of persons, which of the two comes first ? . 145 

DISJUNCTIVE CONSTRUCTION. 

194. With reference to inanimate objects, when may the Objec- 

tive " it " or " them " be left out ? . . . 147 

CONSTRUCTION OP THE DISJUNCTIVE PRONOUNS. 

195. From the following table enumerate the principal cases 

when the Disjunctive Pronouns must be used: — . 143 

Qui mange ? moi, toi, luiy eux qui, que, dont 

Qui Jlatte-t-il ? m^me, aeul 

II Vaime plus que aussi, ne que 

Et, ou, ni, comme trahir! 

(Test, ce sont (It is) sachant 

Pour, contre, sans, etc. . vaincu I 

196. When answering a question, or in comparative sentences, 

are the English auxiliaries "Aavc," **am,^^ "do," "did,** 

** sJiaU,'* ** will," etc., expressed in French? . . 150 

197. When a Verb has Disjunctive Nominatives of dififerent 

persons, how must the Verb agree ? . . . 150 

198. When the Nominatives are united by ni, are the Pronouns 

nous and vou^ required ? . . . . . 150 

199. When a Verb has two direct or two indirect Objectives 

united by et or ou, the one a Noun and the other a Pro- 
noon, what ia the construction to be used? • • 151 
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$0L Wlien ipeakiiijg of aaj pirlodf liit bod^jr or fimiHgr of te 
mind, how is the PoMOMive A4j«^aiv» of Hm S^g^Uiiili to. 
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207. When anything is said of any part of the body, how is the 
English Nominative turned into French, and what 
becomes of the Verb ** to 6e/" . . . .156 



CONSTRUCTION OP THE POSSESSIVE ADJECTIVES 

AND PRONOUNS. 

208. In comparative sentences alluding to a part of the body, 

how are ' ' Tnine, " " thinCf " etc. , to be construed in French ? 157 

209. In familiar language, what do the French prefer to the 

Possessive Adjective " yoMr .?" . . . , 157 

210. When are *'i7« " and ^Hheir" referring to inanimate objects, 

to be translated by son, sa, ses, leur, leurs, and when by 

en before the Verb, and ?e, la, lea, before the Noun ? . 168 



CONSTRUCTION OF THE DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

211. By what particles must celui, celle, ceux, celles, be always 

followed? ...... .159 
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Question See " Construction,** Pago 

212. When proximity must needs be expressed, w^at local 

distinction does celui-ci, celle-ci, cecif point out when 
contrasted or opposed to celui-ld, celle-ld, cela ? . . 169 

213. How is he or /lim, she or her, they or them^ the one, trans- 

lated when used in an indefinite sense, and followed by 

a Relative Pronoun ? . . . . . 160 

214. What Pronouns must be used when he or Idnty etc., is 

used in a definite sense ? . . . • • 161 

215. How is " «Mc^ cw " expressed ? .... 161 

216. When is ce before etre used instead of il^ elle, iU, elks ? . 161 

217. When must "i^ is" before an Adjective be translated by 

il est, and when by c^eat ? . . . . . 163 

218. Before au Infinitive, what Preposition is used after il est, 

and which one after c^est ? , , , . 163 

219. In speaking of time, when is quelle heure est-il ot quelle 

heure est-ce to be used ? . . . . . 163 

220. In inversive phrases beginning with ce and the Predicate, 

what particle is required before the Nominative ? . 164 

221. May ce be used or omitted when etre is followed by a 

singular Noun ? . . . . . • 165 

222. Must ce, followed by a relative^ be repeated before the 

next Verb ?...... 165 

223. Is ce repeated before itre when the latter is followed by an 

Adjective? . . . . . . 165 

224. Does etre, between two Infinitives, or after several Infini- 

tives, or a Predicate of some length, require ce ? . 165 

225. What are the various ways of expressing rCest ce pas in 

English? , . . . . . .166 

226. Point out the difference between dest d voua d and <^est d 

vous de, , . . . . • . 167 

227. What tenses must be used after f^est d followed by a 

relative? ..•••.• 167 
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S8S. If the enteeedflpt kibllowed by Ft e p o rttf «i> boir awefc 

tr^oae be expressed ? . . . . . 169 

236. What is the difference between dorU and oHf . . 170 

237. When is quoi absolute and when relative, and what does it 

require before an Adjective ? . . . . 170 

238. When is lequel, duquelj etc., to be used instead of qui, que^ 

dont? . . . . . . .172 

239. Whatever may be the order of construction used in English, 

which place, if possible, must the Relative occupy in 
French with respect to its antecedent? . . . 173 

240. Can Helatives, in French, be sometimes separated from 

their antecedent ? ..... 174 

241. How is "that,^^ **t?i08e," or "wj^ai" expressed when used 

before the antecedent of a Eelative ? . . . 176 

242. How is "Aw,'' "her^''^ or ^* their *^ expressed when used in 

a vague and general sense ? . . . . 176 

243. How is "which^^ translated when it has a sentence for its 

antecedent? • • . • • . 177 
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INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

Question . ^See "ConatrucUon," Page 

244. When is **who^* or "t(;Aom" translated by qui — qui est-ce 

qui, qui est-ce que ? . ... . 178 

245. When is ^'^wluiV translated by qui, by que, by quoi? . 178 

246. When is **what" expressed by qu' est-ce qui, and when by 

qu^ est-ce que? . . . . . . 178 

247. When is **wkat^^ or '*which^* translated by 'qu^l, and 

when is "tc^ic^'' expressed J)y ?egt«€r? . . . 178 

248. How is **tt7/io«e," interrogative, expressed? . . 180 



CONSTRUCTION OF THE INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 

249. When referring to no particular person, how is **one," 

''we," ''you," "he,"' "she," "they,'' "a man,'' "a 
woman," or "somebody," expressed? . . . 180 

250. Does on require a Singular or Plural Verb, and of what 

person must be the Pronouns relating to it ? . . 181 

251. Can the Adjectives referring to on be feminine or plural ? . 181 

252. When is ch^cun followed by son, sa, ses, and when by leur, 

Uurs? . . . . . . .182 

253. What is the meaning of quiconque, Nominative or 

Objective ? Is it ever feminine ? . . . . 183 

254. Tell the gender and meaning of personne, with or without 

fl€, ..... a . loo 

255. Tell the meaning ofVun V autre, Vun et V autre, Vun ou Vautre, 

ni Vun ni Vautre, ...... 183 

256. Is the Noun following Vun Vavitre singular or plural in 

French? 183 

257. How does the Verb agree after two Nominatives united by 

ni? ....... 183 



346 TEST QCSBTIOHS 



oosBTKccnanf op aiusctiybs. 

25S. HowistfaeoompantiTeof eqinliiy fiirmed? . . 185 

259. When can a«^aji< be used with Adjecthnes? . . 185 

26QL What AdTcrhs are prrferahfe to ammiatmmiaai m nqgrti¥e 

aentenoes? ...... 185 

26L Must pJt:-*, mc^u, «', or oMtgi be lep e ated befiDce etccj 

ComparatiTe? ...••. 186 

262. How is the CosipazatiYe of a n^ i w mm iiji or inferiority fijuiai ? 186 

263. Wlien is their corrdatrre ''tJkiJi' tramilatfd bfqme, qmt 

di, qy.'&. q*Li me, or qia wiihoiit ne I • . • 186 

2c4. When is .i< emitted afber OMirtj tndramemif • . 188 

255. WlLenare"w/**"62f.^and*^Ani"trandatBdliy«fe? . 189 

286l Whengpeakinzcf twoperaoDaortwothiqg^dotfce Pm A 

cse the Coaiparasivie? ..... 190 

267. ErglaH the crier cf cosstmctuBi to be fe&owed wiA. **ffe 
men" ''iAji mL?r:^" "tie £&»'" *'^ Ae lot,'' m. Coa^acB- 
tirs of propoction, ..... 190 

2SS. When fcLowed by ''ccutT "cxdd,'' or tJbe Adjectivv 
**pj^.5'.V,~ how are ""a; laxd^ <s#»" ^* «» fioiie od^^ ^'ot 
/Var ci" '''if 4ii'~dy!n c*.~ et*:^, e^reased in Ftoi^? . 191 

2l^. Wrer. is z^ nperT.tSTTe TarfabSe or inrariahle? . . 191 

2701 Wiiich Verbis prgSsred to (Si^ in FicB(d^wi^A4|ecliici 
of cizL-SLSKcr ...... 

271. Whx: Tre-csiiirn. s ;i3ed beSsre rfxe Xocm or tke A^ae- 
tixeof cizxiisai? ..... 



272. If tbe Verb ce set ex^vtwrii how maa^ tOHS ii tke 

FreTCSsi^t TEsed? ..... 198 

27a. How is ""ij" cr ^«Esc/*^ttxB3latedbe£se tike last word of 

caaenaar-a? ..... . 193 

274. WhcKzretzeoniznaLsexpreaKdhytkecavdaafe? WkiB 

doffHi^aadoaBf takeaa</ • . • • 19i 
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Btion See ^'Gonstmction,** Fa|;e 

. Are Adjectives denoting ''nation,^* "colour,^ **8?iape,^ 
* * soundf " * * taste f " * ' temperature, " * * accidental qualitiesy * 
** participial adjectives,*^ placed before or after the Nonn 
they describe ? . . ... . . 195 

. What Adjectives are placed before the Noun? . . 197 

. Mention some Adjectives which vary in their meaning 
according as they are placed before or after the Noun. 
Tell the difference between .... 198 

Unfaux bon homme and un hon hommefaux. 



CONSTRUCTION OF THE ARTICLE. 

. When is the Article used and repeated before every Noun? 200 

. Is the Article, in French, omitted before Nouns of tiUe, 
dignity, profession, or Adjectives qualifying proper 
Nouns? . . . . . . .200 

•. Do proper names of countries, kingdoms, provinces, etc., 

take the Article ? . . . . . . 201 

. Is the Article required before names of countries with 
Verbs denoting ^'dwelling in,** ** going to,*' ^* coming 
from ? ** Name the exception, .... 201 

. Is the Article repeated before each Adjective with which a 

Noun is understood ?..... 202 

. Is the Article repeated if two Adjectives qualify one and 

the same Noun ? . . . . . • 202 

. Is the Article repeated before every Adjective if they are 

not united by a Conjunction ? . . . . 202 

. When is the Article required before the days of the week ? 202 

. Is the Article used before Nouns used adjectively or 

adverbially? ...... 203 

. Is a or an expressed after etre before Nouns of title, trade, 

profession, religion, or country ? . • . . 204 

. Is the Article used before Nouns placed in apposition with, 

or explanatory of, a preceding Noun ? . • • 204 
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380. VkMurtl^JMitbtoMidbifenHMtMiBiVpidlMnr W 
SOO. Itlh>Aitintoi> ^ B t wdiBMBia»«liBMtpH>wrii i> l<iyii^ 
tiM tWa (<m book. A* hmiSag tf* (ibM«< « • >»Bi- 



an. IitlMATtioUaMd attar Mi, wlii, Hvwtacl, mw.' <h, ate., 

brfbro SoBM tikm Jii «a IwtitwmlnihfwaWt . . W 

fas. b ttw Artid* md vbaq Hmm an cMBlifaid iri& mrtiBn 
Tacbi^ a^ moir, JUn, nvA^ te^ to miiii * afa^ 
UMf . M 

595. la tiie Artide aaad arter collective Koans or Ath'erbs of 

ifutditfl NMm cxFGptions, . M 

^M. WbHt la "ttrnt" 0» "ani/ " espreased by liu, rle la, <Je F, 

4Mb and «4utt br t/c 7 .901 

596. Thon^ praeadad lij- on Adjcctiye, if tlie Noan ih to bo 

"bnnt^lt out BWft forcibly, or if tlie Nomi ami the 
AdjectiTe are «) closely connected in Bense sa to form ft 
compound Nonn, Eliould de or du, de la, des, be nsed T . 203 

296. When a Transitive Verb, negatively used, is restricted bj 

what follows, sbonld de or du, de la, de f, dei, be used? SOS 

297' What ia the difiereoce betwe^ n'avez-vowi pa* des amia 

el de I'argettt and n'avtz-voia pal tfamis et d'argent? , 203 

29S. Ia the definite or the indefinite Article preferred in French 
in general propoaitions, or when doacribing parts of the 
body? as 

299. Ia the indefinite Article uaed in French before K^oodb of 

vaght, taivAer, or ineamire ? . . . .209 

300. Howisaoron tranalated when meaningone, eocA, or ecerjfj' 209 

301. How do yon expreas in Frencb, Half an liour. Too good 

a woman. Such a man. Be u tuck a taiixr. What a 
ttoUe I How beati&fitl a proepeel I Heiato handsome a 
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CONSTRUCTION OF THE NOUN. 

Question See " Constraction," Page 

302. Tell the several ways of forming the plural of compound 

Nouns, . . . . . . • . 212 

303. Are Adjective Nouns of colour, as marron, chestnut, paille^ 

straw-coloured, etc., variable or invariable? . .213 

304. Is an Adjective used adverbially variable ? Is the Adjec- 

tive or Participle it modifies variable or invariable ? . 214 

305. Are proper Nouns ever made Plural ? . . . 214 

306. What Preposition is required after quelqu^ un, quelque cJiose, 

rien, peraonne, quoi, or a cardinal number, when followed 

by an Adjective or Past Participle? . . .214 

307. Do Adjective Nouns i)recede or follow the Noun they 

describe? ....... 214 

308. When is de and sometimes cZw, de la, etc. ^ used with Adjec- 

tive Nouns ?...... 214 

309. When is a or au, a la, a V, aux, used before Adjective 

Nouns? 215,216 

310. When is the English Possessive case expressed by de — du, 

de la^ de V, dea ? when by cL — aw, dla, cbV, aux ? when 

by celui or celle de, etc. ? and when by cJiez? , . 217 

311. When do collective Nouns require a Singular and when a 

Plural Verb ? 217 

312. How does the Verb agree after la plupart (most), beatu:oup, 

peu, or any Adverb of quantity ? . . . 218 
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